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A DREAM OF ROMANCE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








THE day is but a breezy dream, 
The sky is like a bloom; 

Life flows, a fragrant, bubbling stream. 
Along a lilied flume. 


The wandering butterfly is lost 
In films of mystery, 

From supple flower to flower is tossed 
The worried bumblebee. 


On high some idle spirit sings, 
Half sleeping, as it flies, 

Dropping from its charméd wings 
The dews of Paradise. 


The pines are dozing, and the sea 
Is murmuring in its sleep; 

All round the sky rim drowsily 
Some shadowy wonders creep. 


The mosses drop their curtains low, 
The far ships settle down, 

And tenderly the Gulf-winds blow 
O’er Bay Saint Louis town. 


And lo! am I, a mote to dance 
And shimmer here and there, 
Where faded beams of old romance 
Strike slantwise through the air! 


A weltering sound, remote and vast, 
Comes to my drowsy ear; 

The Gulf-waves rolling from the past 
Suggest the Buccaneer. 


A corsair sloop, hull down, retires 
With mysteries in her hold; 

Her sails, against the wizard fires 
Of morn, are torn and old. 


The buccaneer! The buccaneer! 
My boyhood dreams come true; 

What wild uproar is this I hear 
Across the waters blue? 


** Welcome! my brawny, bearded one, 
Salute!”’ the caverns boom, 

And the merchant-men, far-scattered, run 
To give his ship sea-room. 


He answers with a growling throat, 
Out leaps his rusty blade, 

And one dull, echoing thunder-note 
Bounds from the carronade. 


Lo! all the world stands by to gaze 
And lean and look askance, 

What time the sturdy tars upraise 
The banner of romance. 


Merrily, merrily, sing the crew; 
Dusky and grim are they, 

Against the islands soft and blue 
And the grizzly ocean spray. 


What is her name? What is her name’ 
This ship so dark and strong. 

Oh, she was christened Lady Fame, 
And built by King o’ Song. 


And she is manned by frowzy men, 
Bohemians eke, who love 

To fight at odds, like one to ten, 
And reck not where they rove. 


And who is captain, tell us true, 
Of this good Lady Fame? 
Shouts every tar of all the crew: 
“* WILL SHAKESPEARE is his name!”’ 


Oh, welcome, goodly ship, in haste 
To bring us prize and cheer 

From all the hoards that tempt the taste 
Of lawless buccaneer! 


Ay, we will build us crafts galore, 
Like Shakespeare’s they shal! be, 

And we will plunder every shore, 
And.eyery ship at sea, . 


All round the deep, wave-tossed and blown, 
Led by the Lady Fame, 

Our fleet shall make the world its own, 
Reckless of shame or blame, 


The South, the North, the East, the West, 
Our shout and rout shall hear; 

Oh, who shall foil, or who arrest 
The ruthless buccaneer? 


T'was thus I dreamed, one balmy day, 
When dim ships went hull-down, 
Against the sky-line far away, 
Off Bay Saint Louis town. 


There sapphire islands, held aloof 
In films of dream and chance, 

Between sea-floor and blue sky-roof, 
Are steeped in wild romance. 


So in this town I linger long, 
And watch and wait—alack! 
Never a breath of golden song 
Can blow the old time back! 
Oh, leave me thus, a mote to dance 
And shimmer here and there, 
Where faded beams of old romance 
Strike slantwise through the air! 
Bay Saint LOUIS. 
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THE AGED BRAHMIN PILGRIM. 
A SIXTY YEARS’ QUEST FOR RELIEF FROM SIN. 








BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, D.D. 





NEVER shall I forget an interview that I had, thirty 
years ago, with a venerable Brahmin pilgrim, an earn- 
est seeker after relief from the burden of sin. 

It was in February, 1861, that two of us missionaries 
were out on a preaching tour, in a part of the Telugu 
country lying on the edge of the Mysore kingdom, a re- 
gion in which the gospel of salvation through Jesus 
Christ had, so far, never yet teen proclaimed. 

Our tent was pitched under a spreading banyan tree. 
We had been there for several days, and had preached 
in all the villages and hamlets within three miles of our 
camp. That morning we had left our tent before sun- 
rise and gone out several miles to preach in a cluster of 
villages nestled in among the hills. In each village, 
after the oral proclamation, we had offered Gospels and 
tracts in their own tongue to the people who had lis- 
tened; but only a few would receive them, so suspicious 
were they, at that time, of everything new. 

We returned to our tent weary with our morning 
work. The burden of our thoughts was: Lord, ‘‘ who 
hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed”? 

As we came near we saw a venerable gray-haired 
Brahmin, engaged in his devotions, on a large stone plat- 
form around the central trunk of an adjacent banyan tree, 
where there was asmall shrine. Slowly, with beads in 
hand, he performed his circumambulations, keeping 
his face toward the shrine, reciting his mantrams, his 
prayers, his petitions. Each time that he came in front 
of the shrine he fell prostrate upon the ground, perform- 
ing the sashtaugam of the Hindus, and then, sliding 
one bead on his rosary, he would _slowly and reverently 
go around the tree again. 

Much struck by his reverent demeanor and evident 
earnestness we watched him through the corded meshes 
of our tent window, and when he had finished his de- 
votions, and had sat down to rest, we went out, and, 
courteously addressing him, asked him what he sought 
by these prayers and circumambulations. 

‘Oh, sirs!” said he, in a tone that struck us as one of 
intense earnestness. ‘‘I am seeking to get rid of the 
burden of sin. All my life I have been seeking it; but 
each effort that I make is as unsuccessful as the one be- 
fore, and still the burden is here. My pilgrimages and 
prayers and penances for sixty years have all been in 
vain. Alas! I know not how my desire can be accom- 
plished,” 

Then, in answer to our inquiries, he gave us the story 
of his life. He to!d us howin early life he had been 
sorely troubled by the thoughts of his unexpiated sins; 
that his parents had both died when he was seventeen 
years of age, leaving him, an only child, sole heir of 
their wealth; that the priests whom he consulted told 
him that if he would give all‘his property to endow a 





temple the burden of sin would be removed, 
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He gave his property—all of it. He endowed a tem- 
ple. But the burden of sin was no lighter. His mind 
was not at peace. Obedient to further advice from the 
priests, his counselors, he made the pilgrimage on foot 
all the long way to Benares, the holy city of the Hindus, 
lying on the banks of the sacred Ganges. He spent 
two years ir the precincts of the temples in worship. 
He spent two years in bathing in the holy Ganges. 
“But,” said he, “‘the Ganges water washed the foulness 
from my skin, but not the foulness from my soul. And 
still the old burden was there uneased.” He told us how 
he had gone from thence, on foot, all the way to Ram- 
éshweram, begging his food all the two thousand miles 
—for he had given all his money to the temple—and 
thence again to Srirangam, and thence to other holy 
places. 
He told us how he had spent his whole life in these 
pilgrimages, and in penances andin desert wanderings, 
apart from his kind, living on roots and nuts and jun- 
gle fruits, remaining for years at a time in the forest 
jungles, in the vain search for relief from the burden of 
sin. 
** And now, sirs,” said he, ‘‘my life is almost gone; my 
hair is thin and white; my eyes are dim; my teeth are 
gone; my cheeks are sunken; my body is wasted; I am 
an old, old man; and yet, sirs, the burden of sin is just 
as heavy as when, a young man, I started in pursuit of 
deliverance. Oh, sirs, does your Véda tell how I can 
get rid of this burden and be at peace? Our Védas have 
not shown me how.” 
How gladly did we tell him of our gracious ‘‘ Burden- 
bearer.” and of his loving call ‘*Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give yourest.” 
How eagerly did he listen, as we told him of Jesus 
Christ, the God-man, the Saviour of the world, and told 
him what he had done for our salvation. How gladly 
did he pore over the Gospels we gave him, and what 
earnest questions did he ask during the day as to points 
in their teachings which he did not quite understand. 
During that night he left and went upon his way, taking 
the Gospels with him, and we never again saw him. 
Tho so many years have intervened, his earnest, rev- 
erent countenance remains photographed in my mem- 
ory, and I shall look for him up there among the re- 
deemed; for I believe he was in earnest in seeking deliv- 
erance from the turden of sin—in vain, indeed, as he 
said, through Hinduism. I trust not in vain through 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ; for that is “‘ the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
MADANAPALLE, INDIA, 
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WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 








BY ZADEL BARNET GUSTAFSON, 

TAKE George Francis Train, who must not be touched, 
and Walt Whitman, in touch with all things; Anthony 
Comstock and Leon Tolstoi; Robert Ingersoll and the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury; Lord Salisbury and 
the three Johns—Bunyan, Brown, and Burns; Ibsen, 
Matthews, and Most in haphazard proportion; flavor 
with large pinches of Gladstone, Michel, Olga Novikoff 
and a soupgon of Voysey, Disraeli, and the maid of 
Domrémy—and the compound will be, not cake, but a 
composite human character, which, in the slang par- 
lance of the day, ‘‘ takes the cake,” and its name is Wil- 
liam T. Stead. Those who recall the salient character- 
istics of each of the famous persons named, and also 
know Stead well, are not likely to dispute this receipt, 
of which Nature has and keeps the copyright. 

Stead has many partial resemblers, but no doppel- 
ganger. Itis his intense consciousness of this, and the 
want of poise and repose—component of such anomalous 
moral complexity—which keep him always a little un- 
certain toward himself and his fellows. 

It is with him in a serious sense touch and go—it is 
not touch and hold. Persons and crises approaching 
him as if to close with him, really touch him only to 
leave him, only to be left by him; not of purpose but of 
inevitableness. 

He is always in earnest, but not long sustained in any 
given direction; deeply sincere, but peculiarly unre- 
liable; a lover, liver and teller of the truth, yet by rea- 
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son of quicksilver impulse and a chame’ecnic quality of 
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vision, sometimes an honest betrayer of truth!—a man 
to carry a high cause, counting no costs, straight up the 
Hill Difficulty, to tle véry mometit of victory, and 
then, by some inward confusion, some iridescent cori- 
ception of new issues, or some wholly different vision— 
to vanish to the scaling of some other hight! 

But he always attempts the bights, and visits abysses 
only on the true way thither. Not to be trusted, in the 
implicit sense, in matters of ordinary usage, function or 
expectation; he is of the quick, and as a self-elecied 
motor of mercurial forces, not often reined to one hand, 
he is invaluable and indomitable. 

A hater of oppression, he has been ready, in the de- 
fense of personal or popular rights, to put his well- 
molded head within the sweep of the policeman’s club— 
the most irresponsible bludgeon in England!—to submit 
to revilings, despoilings and imprisonment, and—with 
higher courage still—to arouse and endure, for con- 
science’ sake, the misapprehension and disapprobation of 
the good and true. 

With kindling eloquence of tongue and pen, and a 
resistless energy of measures, he forced the English law 
—the same which gagged and jailed him:self—at every 
point of its worst apathy toward the poor and the ob- 
scure, to acts of recognition, defense and protection. 

A devout patriot, in fraternity with all patriotisms, 
he lisiened to Ireland and charged her woes and wrongs, 
her special sins and vicious traits, straight home to their 
source in the consecutive oppressions of centuries of 
English misgovernments. Yet this ardent, justice-lov- 
ing democrat is—or was two years ago!—an out and out 
Imperialist. He wears the red cap, and waves the red 
flag of liberty; but cap and flag are blazoned with the 
glitter of lion, unicorn and crown! 

To learn the truth about Ireland, he did not go to the 
Vice-Regal Lodge and hobnob with quasi-rovaity. He 
went among the peop'e and saw Irish evictions. These 
had for him an irrefutable logic, insusceptible of soph- 
isms. 

Burning for more worlds to save, he went to the realm 
of him wnose heart once burned for more worlds to con- 
quer. But, tolearp “The Truth about Russia,” he did 
not goto the mines, the prisons or the workshops and 
secret rendezvous of those men and women both humbly 
and highly born, who, shrinking neither from shame 
nor torture nor death, are struggling for a pure and 
rationally founded State, standing heroically exposed in 
such light of civilization as still creeps into Russia 
through that window cut into Western Europe, by Peter 
the Great. 

That Stead should discover the real ‘‘Truth about Rus 
sia” was not in the plan of Russian hospitality (carefully 
coached by Madame Novikoff) to the English iconoclast. 

When Stead, arriving via the ‘‘Vatican,” asked: 
‘*Where are those oppressed ones who are ready to die 
for the sacred cause of Liberty, and whom you stigma- 
tize as Nihilists, and drive out in chained gangs to the 
God-forgotten wilderness of Siberian snows?” (only 
Stead did not put it quite in this fashion) Czarism, 
comprised of Emperor, Dukes, Duchesses, and many 
men of many gilt buttons and shining orders, shrugged 
its several shoulders, spread its hands—separating all 
the fingers—in surprised innocence, and said: ‘‘Illustri- 
ous-And-Not-To-Be-Deceived-or-Hoodwinked Stranger! 
Have you heard that fable? Behold our millions of sub- 
jects, all free, all busy, all happy. Siberia! That is a 
long way off! We do not cultivate it, it is a—unex- 
plored! Be seated in our royal chariot, and see for 
yourself that our subjects are as our children! And 
you shall sup with one Tolstof, who understands and 
knows all things, and who is neither eccentric, nor re- 
cluse, nor absorbed!” 

So Stead went by the royal way, and the slaves smiled, 
hiding fetters and scars for fear of worse when he 
should be gone; and the Nihilists—patriots, whatever be 
thought of the metho’s—standing in Peter the Great’s 
window and in the shadow of the gibbet, made no sign 
as he passed. 

Blinded and deafened by the shows and shouts of the 
imperial march, seeing neither them that languished in 
dungeons, nor them that staggered, chained, across the 
northern wastes, Stead came back to England stamped 
all over with a moral tattoo of the ribbons and crosses 
of the Russian Court Camarilla, and the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, which had sung as a strain of proud revolt, ‘* The 
Bloody Sunday of Trafalgar Square,” was now as a 
succession of melodious odes to Russia, as the land of 
thrift and largess, to the Cazr, as the peace maker among 
the nations! 

Mr. Stead hasdone—such a man is bound to do—some 
mischief of one sort or another; but he hus also done, 
such aman is bound to do, an immense amount of 
good, and notably that order of good not likely even to 
be essayed by any other. Itis not thatany able man 
might not do all he does, but that no man is likely to 
think in Stead’s manner of thinking sufficiently to try 
to do in his quality and manner of doing. 

Mrs. Langworthy, the outraged and forsaken wife; 
Miss Cass, the *‘ bulldozed” victim of the polic*; the 
workingman’s defrauded daughter—theee, who might 
have krocked forever at the doors of The Times, The 
Daily Telegraph, or The Post, could reach Stead, he 
having a heart warm and swift in its warmth—despite 
its intermitte:t felloaship with a certain Machiavellian 








mental strand; and by way of his heaft could get at the 
Woolsack, and wrest thence such jti8tice as precedent 
and prejudice left possible. Probably no other man 
cxtild have set the presses of a great public journal to 
the unpopular advocacy of such causes; probably no 
other man could, by such a meditim, have miade to the 
world the sdul-péaralyzing revelation of the utter degra- 
dation of manhood compaéséing the midattyrdom of chil- 
dren, known as * The Maiden Tribute of Modern Baby- 
lon.” 

Journals of little or no repute do treat all sorts of sa- 
cred, difficult and delicate subjects, with a coarse license 
misnamed liberty, and indeed with the sort of enterprise 
which consists in having nothing to lose; but to ring 
out on the anvil of such a journal as was the Pall Mall 
Gazette, with Vulcanic blows, in noonday light, such 
awful truths as arrested the civilized world and chal 
lenged the laissez-faire Christianity of modern times— 
has no signature but Stead. For this will he, and the 
journal he made to voice a cry like that of Christ’s 
among the money-changers—for this will both be re- 
membered and grow in remembrance, as the days come 
when one high moral code for men as for women shall 
have brought with it the only sane ideal, the only 
practical substructure for the social progress of the race. 

While in Australia I wrote to Mr. Stead a letter, the 
tenor of which can be readily gathered from his reply 
dated Nov. 14th, 1889. With the exception of the word 

y” in paragraph ‘* 10,” the italics are mine, not made 
invidiously, but to point their illustration of the pre- 
ceding comments. 


DEAR MRs. GUSTAFSON: You have sent me a long list of 
inquiries, to which I cannot return adequate answers; but, 
so far as I can,I will comply with your request. I have 
just returned from Rome and am very busy. 

1, | went to Russia to ascertain at first hand whether or 
not the Emperor of Russia was really (as I believed him to 
be) the peacemaker of Europe. 

2. [arrived at the conclusion that he was absolutely to 
be trusted So long as he lives no war will take place in 
Europe, unless, of course, it breaks out from causes entire- 
ly beyond his control. These and other matters are set out 
in my book, ‘“‘ Truth about Russia.” 

3. I am still editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and will re- 
main so as long as it is the will of the higher powers that 
I should occupy my present chair. 

4. My religious creed or faith was fully defined in the 
letter which I wrote from Holloway Jail tothe Methodist 
Times, a copy of which you have doubtless seen. 

5. I have done nothing particular of late beyond going to 
Rome to see how far it was possible to utilize the Pope as 
a moral force in the social and woman questions. 

6. The Dilke case stands where it did, and is likely to 
stand. 

7. In the dock labor strike, we stood by the side of the 
dockers. 

8. The next general election will result in a certain ma- 
jority of at least 100 for Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule—on 
condition that the Irish members are not excluded from 
the Imperial! Parliament. 

9. [hope to visit the States. This year I have been dis 
appointed. Possibly next year [the present] may see the 
realization of that dream. 

10. The only ideal for a newspaper is that it should be 
informed by Omniscience, directed by Providence, and 
should wield omnipotence. My ideal is to come as near to 
that as is possible toa very fallible mortal. My ideas about 
the future of journalism were set out in The Contempora 
ry Review in 1886. 

11. I have no plans in the near future. 1 wait “ sailing 
orders” from day to day. Yours faithfully, 

W. T. STEAD. 

A few months later, in the summer of 1890, I met him 
by appointment in his new office in London, “the will 
of the higher powers” having moved him to the chair 
of the Review of Reviews, midway between St. Paul's 
and the Abbey, in Norfelk Street, where Peter the 
Great lived when he was a carpenter, about two hun- 
dred years ago, The view from this sanctum com- 
prises a large circuit of historical as well as picturesque 
interest, showing to the left the London School Board 
building, the Temple, the City of London schools, the 
gilded cross of St. Paul's; the shining ball of the great 
London fire monument over the Cannon Street railroad 
station, where Stead spoke to his first public audience 
after his terrible investigations in the slums, speaking 
in gasps, and pallid and unstrung as one marked by 
death ; the church and steeple of St. Saviour, a very 
famous old church which escaped the great fire of 
Charles II’s reign. In front, the Crystal Palace, on Syd- 
enbam Hill, and Lambeth Palace would be seen but 
for some big intervening warehouses; then to the right 
the Houses of Parliament, with the tower whence “ Big 
Ben” sonorously calls the hour; the Abbey; the Somer- 
set House, a sort of aristocratic storehouse of chancery; 
and right under the windows the Thames and its bridges 
and the sweep of the Embankment—and among other 
craft a gunboat. 

In June, 1884, Lord Northbrook got up in the House 
of Commons and said that the state of the navy was ‘‘ so 
perfect that if he had £2,000,000” he didn’t know how 
on earth he could spend it! Then Stead looked into the 
matter, and published the truth about the navy and 
coaling stations. ‘It’s no good,” said the Lord of Ad- 
miralty. ‘Mr. Gladstone knows it all, and won’t do 
anything.” 

This coming to the ears of the Laird of Hawarden, 




















ie askéd his naval friends td look into Stéad’s-state- 
ment to see if it was correct. If it proved true, some- 
thing must be done! The answer came in November 
of the same year, When Lord Northbrook got up in the 
same place and declared he must have £5,000,000 to 
save the Navy! Subsequently Stead was introduced to 
the Lord Admiral, by a Portsmouth captain, as the one 
who had done more for the English Navy than any 
‘other man since Lord Nelson. This story, which I had 
heard in the time of it, was called to my mind by 
Stead’s manner in pointing down atthe gunboat. Small 
wonder that he should look at gunboats with pater. 
nal interest. On the walls of his room were a contem- 
porary portrait of Cromwell and a pistol that had be- 
longed to him, a portrait of the lady, since become the 
wife of Stanley, and plates of the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play. By his Boston walnut desk was an American 
rocker-and- whirl chair. 

Stead was inclined to be reticent—very properly as it 
seemed to me—as to the details of his departure from 
the Northumberland Street Chair, and he is not respon- 
sible for the information given here, which I gained 
from other sources. 

When he came back from Russia—now nearly three 
years ago—and, from his point of view, pre-eminently 
successful, he found that in his absence his ‘* Truth 
about Russia” had been thrown into a sort of fine print 
feuilleton at the bottom of the page! He immediately 
republished it in Jarge type in the editorial co!tumns! 
[his disturbed the entente cordiale without actual 
rupture, but led to a defining of positions. 

At that t me he had for five years held obviously abso- 
lute power. Now it was desired that he act under condi- 
tions; that there should be no more ‘‘ Maiden Tribute” 
or ‘‘ Langworthy Case,” et a/., these being bad business; 
that the commercial interests of the paper should be the 
paramount consideration. The understanding was 
friendly, but from that date, Stead loosed his hand on 
the tiller of the Gazette, and a few months later, on the 
81st of December, 1889, he entered on a whclly independ- 
ent career as editor of The Review of Reviews. Said 
Stead: 

“The fundamental principle of my scheme is that the 
time has now arrived in which the unity of the English- 
speaking peoples should be recognized as superior to all the 
diversities of nationality or geographical position. I aim 
to make the Review the organ of the aspirations of the 
English-speaking world for unity based upon common 
ideals and a common tongue. I thought this could best be 
done by making it an epitome of the best thoughts of the 
best writers and thinkers of the whole world—so that the 
back woodsman of Canada, the farmer of the Western prai- 
rie, and the miner and digger of Australia, would every 
month be able to read the very cream of the best thought 
of the world; and together with this to create a 
medium of intercommunication, an association upon 
purely secular lines, corresponding somewhat to the 
religious orders of the Middle Ages. Some of my 
friends’ [said he, with his curiously inspiring smile] 
“thought I was going to blank ruin. My partner thought 
we might possibly secure acircular of 30,000 amonth. And 
it would have answered. After the publication of the third 
number, my partoer, who had not been accustomed -to 
political journalism, took alarm at the article on The 
Times, declaring that he thought it ‘ madness’ (tho the best 
lawyerin London had seen the proofs and pronounced it 
perfectly safe), and wished to retire. As I was determined 
toéndure no trammels, I gladly agreed to his proposal. 
Before he would go, however, he demanded £3,000 as his 
share—a sum absolutely unprecedented as price for the 
good will of half a review that had only been three months 
in existence! I paid it, and here I‘am! The circulationis 
not thirty thousand but seventy thousand monthly, and 
increasing; and | have not yet begun the American publica- 
tion, about which I am negotiating with the New York 
Critic Co. It has been a property from the first, since May, 
my own entirely, and I’ve enlarged it from seventy-two to 
one hundred pages.” 

Stead then spoke with entbusiasm of the *‘ Association 
of Helpers ” and its hopes, scope and methods; of the 
scheme for “‘ universal Penny Post for the English- 
speaking world,” and of a sixpenny monthly to deal 
with religious, moral ani humanitarian movements, 
and a score of broad and noble projects; not a poor or 
petty thought showed itself anywhere in this vivid con- 
fluence of intellectual streams. Verily, there is only 
one Stead. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
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BYRONIANA. 
ANECDOTIC AND REFLECTIVE. 
lI. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, LL.D., 
FoRBMERLY MASTER oF ETON. 











THaT there was some matked change in the attitude 
of Byron's mind on moral and religious subjects in the 
last few montbs of his life, rests p:imarily on the evi- 
dence of his servant Fletcher, who is not rated hizhly 
in point of intelligence. But the fact, if fact it were, 
would not need a high order of intelligence to note it; 
and an astute servant of such a master would be more 
likely to distrust and discredit it, than one stupidly hon- 
est and warmly a'tached. The only question is whether 
Fletcher would be likely to invent it for the consolation 





of Mrs. Leigh, Lord Byron’s sister, who certainly ac- 
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cepted it and derived solace from it. But here it should 
be added, thatshe, writing to the Rev. F. Hodgson, the 
warm and attached friend of them both, says: 

“You see, dear Mr. H., that Mr. Hobhouse and a certain 

set imagine that it might be said by his enemies, and thoce 
who have no religion at all, that he (Byron) had turned 
Methodist, if it was said that he paid latterly more atten- 
tion to his religious duties than formerly. But let them 
say what they will, it must be the first consolation to us 
that he did so. I am convinced of it from Fletcher’s asser- 
tions, and a letter from a Dr. Kennedy in Cephalonica to 
Fletcher since the death. I shall ever bless that man for 
his endeavor to work upon his mind.’* 
Thus Fletcher’s statement was confirmed by Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s letter to him, and both together were what 
wrought her comforting persuasion in Mrs. Leigh’s 
mind. 

This Dr. Kennedy is a well-known person, and men- 
tioned by Moore (‘* Life,” V1, pp. 86 foll.) as having held 
with Byron ‘curious conversations, now published.” 
They confirm the view that the religious frame of 
Byron’s mind, long a thing of broken outlines and shift- 
ing shadows, was now shaping itself with something 
like definiteness—that faith was feeling for the helm of 
conscience. They were held at Cephalonica in the au- 
tumn of 1823, within the last six months of his life. 
Moore portrays Dr. Kennedy as an earnest Christian, 
who sought to establish others in the great charter of 
faith and love by which he had himself found freedom, 
altho perhaps narrowly interpreting some of its clauses. 
That Byron and he held high converse on much that lies 
in Christ between God and man, not once but often, not 
through the change-loving caprice of a satiated skeptic, 
but of set purpose, seems incontestable. That Byron 
expressly disclaimed infidel tenets and denial of the 
Scriptures, or wish to maintain a disbelieving attitude, 
is expressly affirmed by Dr. Kennedy. On Byron’s side 
a remarkable practical confirmation is to be gathered 
from one of his letters to the Doctor on March 4th, 1824, 
within a few weeks, that is, of his death, where he says: 

‘“‘ Besides the tracts, etc., which you have sent for distri- 
bution, one of the English artificers (hight Brownbill, a 
tinman) left to my charge a number of Greek Testaments, 
which I will endeavor to distribute properly. . . . Iam 
trying to reconcile the ciergy to their distribution.” 

This tract distributing is surely a novel office for the 
author of ‘* Cain” and of ‘‘ A Vision of Judgment.” But 
not only for Dr. Kennedy, whom he had special reasons 
to esteem, but for the ‘“‘tinman” Byron undertakes a 
similar office. And here a question occurs, How came 
the tinman to consign his copies of the Testament to 
such hands? To say nothing of the interval of social 
rank dividing the peer and the tinman, Byron as he was 
at Venice, as he was on leaving Italy, in the eye of the 
world a reputed infidel, an undoubted libertine, would 
have been the last person to select for such a trust. 
That Brownbill must have found him so far unlike that 
previous self as to make it possible to commit such a 
charge to him, seems obvious from the facts, But again 
of Brownbill’s own genuineness Byron goes on to speak 
disparagingly in the same letter—mildly quizzes him, in 
short, for having run away from an unreal danger. It 
was therefore on no personal grounds, such as, whether 
of pique or of preference, often led Byron to do startling 
things, that he accepted this commission from the tin- 
man. And the only remaining supposition surely is 
something of awakened interest in the work itself. 
More than all, he feels that in doing it he is risking the 
alienation of ‘‘ the clergy” of the Greek Church, whom 
on every ground of policy he would then wish to propi- 
tiate. He on the contrary is “‘ trying to reconcile them 
to it.” Consider how easy it would have been to him, 
and how plausibly politic to maintain a diplomatic neu- 
trality on all subjects which touched religion; or with 
how perfect a grace of due politeness he might have ac- 
cepted indeed the tracts and Testaments, and fed the 
camp-fire of his Suliotes with them; and we see at once 
tbat this opposite course must have been due to some 
inward and deeper motive. The characters, the circum- 
stances, and the actual crisis of his great venture for 
Greece, all confirm the main fact here that a change was 
passing upon Byron—‘‘upon whom so many changes 
had passed before!” the cynical critic will add. True, 
but all those earlier changes had contributory circum- 
stances. Here the circumstances were all against the 
change. If in Kennedy he had met the first layman 
whose life shone forth from the truth within, we can 
easily account for its quickening some long suppressed 
germ of higher truth in himself. On this simple view 
the change is easily accounted for. Byron detested 
cant. He spares us any professions, but he acts. He 
knew that any professions would be judged by his past 
career as doubtful. He prefers to let his actions speak 
for themselves. 

One cannot help some touch of amused indignation 
at the qualms of “ Mr. Hobhouse anda certain set,” 
which remind one of the sympathies of the contempo- 
rary mob at the gallows for the malefactor who “ dies 
game,” that is, brazens ovt impenitent defiance with 
hardihood to the last. It is, however, chiefly worth 
noting that Mr. Hobhouse is not cited as doubting the 

* The passage is from the last of a series of letters, or extracts. 
twenty-four in number, published by Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, in the 


Atheneum, of September 18th, 1885. It isdeted 29th July, 1824. end bad 
breviously appeared in the “ Memoir of the Rey, F. Hodgson,” Vol. II 





fact, only as wishing the mention of it suppressed, in 
the interest, as he conceived, of his late friend’s char- 
acter—a wish anda view which pertinently illustrate 
the moral standards of good society in 1824, Hob- 
house’s view was, in short, ‘‘ No one will or can believe 
in Byron's religious sincerity, but some may be led to 
suspect him of hypocritical cant.” But, after all, there 
seems no antecedent presumption against the truth of 
Mrs, Leigh’s view. Devotion to a noble cause wakes up 
all that is noblest in man, often to assert itself with 
more power from a long period of suppression. Byron 
at intervals all along, unless in that two years’ carnival 
that he kept at Venice, shows glimpses by fits—every- 
thing in him is fitful—of that nobler self, which Dr. 
Kennedy at last evoked. How startling to come across, 
in his ‘‘ Epic-Satire,” of libertinism unchained, the fol- 
lowing paszage: 
“ Persecuted sages teach the schools 
Their folly in forgetting there are fools. 
Was it not so, great Locke? and greater Bacon? 
Great Socrates? And thou Diviner still, 
Whose lot it is by man to be mistaken, 
And thy pure creed made sanction of all illy 

Redeeming worlds to be by bigots shaken.” 

Where at the words “ diviner still” the poet adds a 
note, ‘‘as it is necessary in these times to avoid am- 
biguity, Isay that I mean by ‘Diviner still,’ Curist. If 
ever God was man, or man God, he was both.” A man 
who can thus feel and admire, even by fits and snatches, 
a great ideal, bas not lost the susceptibility of faith, 
however widely his life may have recoiled from the 
practice of its principles. Nor could Mrs. Leigh fail to 
remember in his own last lines to her the penitent con- 
fession: 

‘“*The fault was mine; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox; 
I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 


‘*Mine were my faults and mine be their reward. 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift—a fate, or will, that walked astray.” 

Confessions in poetry—in much of Byron’s especially 
—areamong the mere conventions of sentiment, or but 
the momentary phase of a protean individuality. Per- 
chance the above may be a mere vapor of incense to his 
own vanity, a purely morbid form of-self-complacency. 
All one can say is that, having regard to the relations 
which prevailed between Mrs. Leigh and himself, he 
probably believed it when he penned it, and did not then 
intend to falsify it subsequently. But the whole value of 
it depends on a future which nevercame. And if on the 
whole Mrs. Leigh was entitled to the consolation which 
she drew from the letter of the doctor and the state- 
ment of the valet, still the change, in a character so full 
of changes, stops short of that validation which a new- 
ly directed career and a sustained attempt to live for 
better things alone could give it. There remains 
the blended mischief of the poet’s works and of his 
dazzling example of dissoluteness, The latter was a 
living commentary on the former, and both unite to 
propagate bane with all the force of perverted genius. 
Nor was Goethe far wrong in pronouncing ‘‘ Don Juan” 
the most immoral poem that ever was written. Byron’s 
verses are the arrows of the Sun-god, but shot through 
an atmosphere of deadly swamp and charged with pes- 
tilential virus, the more fatal through the fascination 
which they scatter as they fly. Often from amidst a 
baze of sophistical banter, he flashes forth a great truth. 
If Pope, whom he upheld as his model, shows that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man,” Byron, deeply read 
in that side of female humanity on which force of pas- 
sion blends with frailty of purpose, proclaims that wo- 
man from that standpoint of sexual weakness is the im- 
proper study of the same. 

But in the last chapter of his career no woman ap- 
pears in contact with him. His letters preserved are all 
of business, and nearly all to his bankers, agents, etc. 
And the actual last, never before published, has been 
preserved, and is now presented to the reader through 
the kindness of Mr. E. D. Barff,son of the senior part- 
ner in the firm of Messrs. Barff & Hancock, of Zante, 
to whom it is addressed. It is as follows: 

APRIL 9TH, 1824. 

Dear Sir:—The above is a copy of a letter from Messrs. 
Ransom, received this morning. I have also to acknowl- 
edge yours and one from Mr. Barry, of Genoa (Partner of 
Messrs. Webb & Co. of Genoa and Leghorn), who had for- 
warded the same to you for my address. I agree with you 
in opinion and shall continue to draw directly on England 
as the safest (and perhaps least expensive method) instead 
of having dollars up from Genoa or Leghorn. This will be 
the preferable course so long as the exchange is fair in the 
Islands. 

Will you instruct me how to regulate myself about the 
firsts and seconds, etc., of Exchange, as indicated in the 
second paragraph of the letter copied, as I am not very 
accurate or.intelligent in technical matters of business of 
this sort and wish to be quite correct? Have you any fur- 
ther news of the Greek Loan? Isit really settled and how? 
For my advices are not recent enough to treat of this fully; 
some say one thing and some another here; Bowring’s 
letter to me is sanguine; but others are less decisive, tho 
not discouraging to the Greeks. I hope that you have re- 
ceived various jetters of mine, aa you do not state having 
received apy since the 30tb,I mention this accordingly. 
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The letter of credit [is] for 4 instead of £3,000 sterling (as 
mentioned in your letter of this morning, perhaps by mis- 
take). But the number is of no material difference (as you 
are sufficiently aware) when I draw direct on my London 
correspondents, 








Ever and truly yours, N. B. 


Altho owing its chief interest to the fact of its being 
the last probably ever written by Lord Byron, this let- 
ter shows in him an humble diligence in the minor 
mysteries of ‘‘ exchange,” as becoming a man of busi- 
ness with great interests in his keeping, which again is 
a startling contrast to the Byron of anearlier decade. 
Its date is April Sth. On that veny day, to judge from 
Moore’s record (VI, p. 200), he took the ride from which 
he returned wet through in an open boat, was, later, 
‘* seized with a shuddering ” and complained of ‘ fever 
and rheumatic pains.” On the 10th he transacted busi- 
ness and took his ride in the olive woods; but “it was 
the last time he ever crossed the threshold alive” 
(p. 201). On the 15th he received several letters, but 
there is no mention of his writing any. Then came the 
flickering out of life’s candle, the bleedings, blisterings 
and delirium, and on the 19th the end. At any rate, 
then, until a later letter can be produced, the above 
holds its ground as his last, 

Iam again indebted to Mr. Barff for the following 
higbly touching anecdote: Among some Turkish pris- 
oners whom the Greeks, unable to deny Lord Byron 
anything, had placed at his disposal, was a Turkish 
maiden of thirteen, or thereabouts. She was the 
daughter of a Pasha orsome Turk of rank and influence, 
and had been placed by Byron under the protection of 
Mr. Barff the elder and his family in Zante. The Turks 
discovered her retreat and sent a frigate to request, 
shortly after Byron’s death, her friendly surrender. 
Mr. Barff was sorely puzzled how to act; regarding 
Byron's request as a trust imposed him, and knowing 
that the latter’s wish had been to provide for ber in Eng- 
land through his sister's care. Heat last referred the 
matter to the girl’s own decision, who evinced the 
greatest distress at the news of her benefactor's death, 
and said, bursting into tears: ‘If he had been alive, I 
would bave gone with him and his anywhere; but he is 
dead and his friends know nothing of me, I will go back 
to my father”; and returned home accordingly. The 
winning confidence with which Byron inspired all who 
approached him cannot be more effectively illustrated 
than by this willingness of the Turkish girl to abandon 
home and fatherland and become in effect an orphan 
and an exile through her absolute trust in his sincerity 
—astep revolting to all the ingrained prejudices of the 
Moslem against ‘** The Giaour.” 

Another somewhat similar case (for on comparing the 
notices, it seems impossible to be the same) is mentioned 
by Byron in his February letters to Mr. Mayer and Mr. 
Murray, and to Dr. Kennedy of March 4th (pp. 162, 168, 
178). The Turkish girl is here a child of nine, and has 
a mother, who had taken refuge with Mr. Millingen (a 
name which occurs often in the record of Byron’s last 
days), but is herself at the time under the care of Dr. 
Kennedy and his wife. The child and her mother ap- 
pear as ruined by the revolutionary war of Greece, and 
without natural protectors, all the brothers having been 
killed. No doubt both cases are independent illustra- 
tions of Byron’s constant effort to mitigate the horrors 
of war, especially those worst horrors of sensual savag- 
ery among combatants ferocious through servitude or 
barbarism, whick are perpetrated when the battle is 
over. Byron wrote to Colonel Stanhope, when in a 
position of some peril on board the ‘‘ Mistico”: 


‘“‘Tam uneasy at being here, not so much on my own 
account as on that of a Greek boy with me, for you know 
what his fate would be; and I would sooner cut him in 
pieces, and myself-too, than have him taken out by those 
barbarians.” 


Among other interesting reminiscences in Mr. Barff's 
possession is an album of portraits of philhellenic celeb- 
rities in 1823-’24, including one of Byron himself, prob- 
ably as ‘“‘ Archestrategos,” in a dragoon helmet and 
chin-strap, but with the same invariable lay-down collar 
and open neck which his other portraits show. Prince 
Mavrocordate, Odysseus and others also figure here. As 
the above is the last letter, so this is probably the last 
portrait of Byron ever taken. 

The signiticance of this whole chapter of later facts, 
as showing an upheaval of the conscience and a moral 
balance asserting itself in one whose life had become 
for years a proverb of dissoluteness, has been singularly 
skipped by early and late biographers of Byron. But 
justice to an immortal memory requires that they be 
fairly placed in the scale, as we contemplate the mora 
zigzag of his career. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to conclude this notice 
with an anecdote, again derived from Mr. Barff, of one 
of Lord Byron’s associates in his efforts on behalf of 
Greece—Trelawney, who was one of the envoys commis- 
sioned to propose those efforts to such a government as 
Greece then possessed. Trelawney found in the war of 
independence a path of adventure open such as he loved 
to tread, His impetuosity, eccentricity and iptrepidity, 
made him the hero of many a hairbreadth escape and 
half-reckless venture. He married the daughter of the 

Greek chieftain, Odysseus, whose comrade he was, and 








Lega will state the varions dates of the expedition of 
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threw himself beart and soul into the patriotic struggle, 
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On one occasion they found themselves in a position of 
great peril, having on hand the convoy of ac nsiderable 
treasure, including jewelry of great value, and being 
hemmed in by the Turks. They resolved to bury the 
treasure; and did so, under some tree, in some cragey 
defile of the Morea, marking the spot as well as they 
could. They were forced to retire, and the ground was 
occupied by the Turks; but Trelawney believed that the 
treasure was never discovered. Years after Tre'awney, 
who lived to be a veteran, and in his old age was the 
model of Sir J. Millais for the aged arctic navigator 
pondering the problem of the pole,* told a younger 
friend of the circumstances, adding: “I could find it 
still, if I went to Greece; but I am tooold. I cannot 
give you any recognizable clew to its whereabouts, I 
fear the secret must die with me.” And with him it 
died; and there, probably, awaiti' g some lucky stroke 
of a pick-ax, the treasure remains to this day. 
ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 
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POLITICAL CORRUPTION ANAIYZED. 


BY HENRY J. FORD. 





THE WAY OUT. 

In the preceding articles I have given a succinct sketch 
of political progress in England and America, with ob- 
servations upon analogous phases. 

Still another phase of popular sentiment that is com- 
mon to the constitutional development of both countries 
at like periods is what may be described as the Messianic 
hope of politics—the looking forward to the advent of 
some strong deliverer. What is that ideal president or 
governor who rises superior to party, whom all good 
men should break through the tramme!s of partisanship 
to support, but Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot King” in repub- 
lican dress? This was the theory that produced George 
_ Tif. Writing of the beginning of his reign, Macaulay 
says: 

‘* The watchwords of the new Government were preroga 
tive and purity. The sovereign was no longer to be a pup 
petin the hands of any subject or combination of sub 
jects. . . The system of bribery which had grown up 
during the tate reigns was to cease.” 

‘** To free Britain frum corruption and oligarchial ca- 
bals”” was tre object of the new administration. How 
like all this is to tne attitude of the great reform presi- 
dent toward the party bosses; and just as we find the 
President forced to use his official patronage to disci- 
pline this Congressman and to whip that one into line, 
and to let the word go forth that “‘there isan Allantown 
for every Sowd>n.” so as to break down a Randail’s influ- 
ence and support a Scott’s in pushing through an ad- 
ministration measure, so too, looking backward, we 
may see Georze IIL forced into the methods against 
which he had revolted. ‘‘ You see my situation,” said 
the King toafriend. “ This trade of politics isa ras. 
cally business. It is a trade for a scoundrel and not for 
a gentleman.” 

George III has gone irto history as a bad king; and 
yet how many qua ities he posses*ed that are such as 
belong to the vulzar ideal of a good president. In times 
when hard drinking was a social sccomplishment, and 
the tortures of gout were welcomed as a safeguard 
against alcoholic dementia, lemonade was t 'e temperate 
beverage that sufficed the good king’s table, and a ju’ of 
hot barley water took the place of brandy for a bedtime 
potation. In anage when fashionable society was reck- 
lessly dissolute, he was chaste in his conduct, simple iv 
his maneers; and while irreligion abounded, he kept a 
modest English home, whose days beginning at dawn 
with family prayers. were passed in laborious perform- 
ance of duty. There is noconsideration which the study 
of politics so forc.bly impresses upon the mind than how 
comoletely distinct is the value of the act from the 
personel merit of the doer. It mav be a bad act, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson says, in that tremendous par- 
able of human : uilc, “‘ Markheim,” ‘ whose fruits, 1f we 
could follow them far enough down the hurtling cata 
ract of the ages, might yet be found more biessed than 
those of the rarest virtues.” ‘‘The king can do no 
wrong” is an adage that on its face seems suitable to 
Oriental servility; not the virtues of kings but their 
vices, c.used it to be converted into a maxim of free 
government by the qualifying c'ause, ‘ therefore some 
body must be responsible for his every act.” 

It is remarkable what a ready acceptance is still given 
to the charlatanry which finds expression in the cant 
about elec.ing good men to office, when its flimsiness is 
so obvious tothe least exammation. The moment it is 
put into practice the fact is made apparent that by gcod 
men we mean men of our own way of thinking. To 
busy traders the good man is he who as mayor, gov- 
eroor or president, sees that the public affairs are hon- 
estly managed, so that they can stick to their money- 
grubbing without trouble or disturbance. To profes- 
sional politicians the good man is he who stands by his 
party friends—under fire if need be—and sees that “ the 
boys” are taken care of. To the proletariat of our large 
cities the good man is he who has a kind heart 
for the poor and is ready to help a man in trouble. 
**But he never went back on the poor,” is the re- 


* Since popularized as a colored engraving by the Graphic newspaper. 











frain of a song, long popular in the music balls, 
eulogizing that good man, Jim Fisk. The geod 
man of the tenement-house disttict is he who gets 
work for his needy constituents. ‘‘God bless the alder- 
men that used to be,” said Mrs. Bralligan; ‘‘ niver a lick 
would be stroock on the aquedooct in their time, if their 
frinds didn’t get a job on it.” The man who, from one 
point of view is a despicable wretch, is regarded from 
another as a downright good fellow, always reacy to 
give a poor man who must lose a day’s work at least, if 
he wants to do any electioneering, a few dollars for his 
vote. The very sort of persons who are pre-eminently 
the good men, for whose support decent citizens are ad- 
jured to rise above partisanship, are particularly those, 
who in the saloons which constitute the Union League 
and Manhattan clubs of the poor, are energetically de- 
nounced as being “‘no good.” When “the gent eman 
in politics” gets to work, he soon finds that he enjoys no 
prerogative which permits him to bind the community 
by his definition of the good man. The inference he is 
apt to make is that the suffrage has been so widely ex- 
tended that his class no longer has its proper weight in 
public affairs. But there is no element of political cor 
rup’ion that did not exist in England in a more intensi- 
fied degree, when the suffrage was closely restricted and 
when political activity was considered as almost the ex- 
clusive privilege of the gentry. To the violence and 
corruption that attended elections in that age, these 
times of ours can offer but faint reflections. We read 
with amazement of the torrent of bribery flowing 
through English constituencies, of candidates going to 
the hustings surrounded by gangs of hired pugilists, and 
of the savage rioting or sodden drunkenness that in 
vested the polling booths. And yet it was from men 
returned by such an electorate that the workings of 
public opinion wrought great party leaders and states- 
men of shining integrity. 

There is no reason for thinking that American poli- 
ticians will be any |ess amerable to public opinion or any 
less capable in obeying its behests. They have alway: 
kept closely in touch with it. and in m: eting its require- 
ments have disp'ayed readiness and ingenuity of the 
genuine American type. There is nothing more admira- 
b e than the promptitude with which the methods of the 
politicians have been adapted to the phases of the demo- 
cratic development, which is gradually transferring to 
the peoplethe presidential rule which the framers of the 
Consititation designed as an élite prerogative. What 
would party platforms amount to, what efficacy would 
there be in the nation’s choice of an administration, were 
is not for the work of the politicians in devising a party 
machinery so complex and so elaborate as to imfold all 
the parts of government, federal, State and municipal? 
It is rea'ly amazing, when youcome to think of it, that 
a national convention, ut erly with ut constitutional 
warrant, with no more Jegal authority to support it 
than hasa meetirg of Heptasophs or a conclave of 
Knights Templar, should be able to exerci-e jurisdic- 
‘ion over the politics of forty-four States ard several 
Territories, and to force a ,rogram of party ac ion upon 
the proceedings of a Congress,made up of del gates burot- 
ing with schemes to push their! cal interes's, and clam- 
orous for opportunities to present them. Party organ- 
ization no less intricate than that which now strikes 
foreign observers with wonder, which no~ resists with 
such invincible inertia the well intended but ignoravt 
efforts tointerfere with its workings, is required forsuch 
atask, It now seems to be reducing Congress itself to 
a mechanical register of its decrees, and in so doing it 
may be reaching the full term of its development, for 
the hand of gov rnment can hardiy become so conspicu- 
ous in Congress without exciting a demand that its face 
shall be visib e there too. 

So long, however, as the machine is the necessery 
intermediary of the people and their government, the 
public offices will continue to be the barracks of its 
atmy of stoke:s and engineers, and party managem: nt 
will constitute a trade which those who have a vocation 
for politics cannot neglect, which those who make a 
business of politics wi | make as profitable as they can. 
When a Congr ssman is seen toiling and moiling for 
months at a time to procure a certain appointment to 
some office, whose whole salary he would not as a law- 
yer accept for so much labor, he is not actuated, as 
some critics seem to think, by a pernicious infa uation 
for worry and trouble that calls for Jegal restraint, but 
is goaded by a dire necessity from which he would be 
only too grateful to be relieved. The squabble for office 
does not begin to be as offensive to those who see it as 
it is to those who are in it—any one who gets into the 
confidence of public men is made well aware of this; 
but just as Chatham had to ally himself to the office- 
huckster Newcastle to obtain the opportunity of giving 
England his illustrious service, s0 must our public men 
meet the requirements of the party organization that 
puts them where they are, in order to stay where they 
are. As Burke observed: ‘‘ Whatever be the road to 
power, that is the road which will be trod.” 

Whenever the machine is dispensed with as a medium 
of contact between administration and legislation, the 
politicians will meet the emergency. Not long ago 
there appeared in a New York newspaper an offer of a 


_reward for proof of the ability of the mayoralty candi- 


date of a great party organization, to compose an origi- 





nal address or State paper. Without remarking upon 
a campaign slur, it may at least be asked whether there 
could be the slightest doubt that if the Mavor’s duty 
was to direct the business of a municipal legislature, in 
the face of an opposition eager to spy out any weakness 
or incapacity ,his party would see to it that he should be 
able to sustain its credit? The same principle applies 
throughout the whole structure of government. It will 
require a different type of character to constitute ‘‘ the 
available man” as Mayor, Governor or President when, 
instead of reigning in the name of the people, he is actu- 
ally required to govern. To use a homely pbrase, it 
matters little how you catch your candidate provided 
you know how to cook him. Whatever responsibilities 
public opinion imposes, subject to direct accountability, 
will be met; whatever qualities of character it requires 
will be provided. There is no resisting its pressure. The 
oligarcbical power, ensconced within the machine and 
sheltered by it, which sells nominations, vends legisla- 
tion, taxes franchises, and levies benevolences upon the 
rich subjects so abundantly provided by the magnitude 
of industrial combination and corporate enterprise, flees 
from exposure with wild alarm, and wou'd be unable 
to hold up its head if left without a hiding place. 
Under a system which shall impose the responsibility of 
government directly upon the heads of administration, 
it will be seen that the social organism will produce 
public men as eminent for leadership as it now does 
men eminent for political management; and America 
will excel in illustrious lawgivers even more conspicu- 
ously than she now does in great railway managers, 
financial administrators and industrial chieftains. The 
very heat and violence with which party spirit vibrates 
through every part of the political structure should aid 
our conceptions of the results that will follow the bene- 
ficial application of so vast a force. Those who would 
cure the evils of its irregular operation by getting rid of 
it, merit Burke’s censure as being ‘‘ politicians who do 
not understand their trade and therefore they sell their 
tools.” 

While the lines on which democratic progress is mov- 
ing have been made pretty distinct by its advance thus 
far. so that it is hardly possible to be mistaken as to the 
ultimate type of political structure. yet it is impossible 
to form any idea how long the transition per od may 
continue. The adoption of political arrangems+nts of 
that very type is now being strongly urged on specula- 
tive grounds. Perhaps had the same insistence sup- 
ported Senator Pendleton’s bill to give Cabinet officers 
seats in Congress as was concentrated upon his Civil 
Service Reform bill, it might bave been carried through 
Congress; but the popular character which gives* to in- 
stitutions the muscle by which they move and jets 
through their veins the blood by which they are nour- 
ished, woud have been lacking. Merely to put Cabinet 
officers in Congress, without a public opinion behind 
them to support their responsibility and enforce their 
trusteeship, would be more like putt.ng them in the 
dock than on the rostrum. It is not enough that they 
shall be there; they must be there as the tribun:s of the 
people b-fore they con wield the authority of the peo- 
ple. But the people wil not move to satisfy a theory 
or to accomplish an ideal perfection; fortunately so, or 
what would become of us, with such a continua! spawn- 
ing of little tinkering parties, each striving to get at 
the Constitution? It was not the convincing exposure 
of the weakness of the Confederation and the far-seeing 
specification of necessary powers made by Hamilton in 
1780 that led to the adoption of the Constitution in 1787, 
but the practical necessity of securing uniformity in 
commercial regulations, which set Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to negotiating, and eventually fetched tre other 
States into conference. When the movement began, its 
originators had no idea that it would lead to v hat it 
did. Nor can there be found in any of the staves of our 
constitutional progress the breakdown of the Electoral 
College. the overthrow of the vld Congressional caucus, 
the establishment of party conventions—any evidet ce 
of division be yond immediate results. The cogency of 
circumstances alone has directed progress, and to this 
probab y has been due its safety and compatibility. It 
would be futile to attempt to foretell whe: ce will come 
the impulse that will lead to the establishment of direct 
popular rule; but it does not seem possible that a people 
so keen-witted as Americans can be humbugged witb 
campaign promises many years longer, and will con- 
tinue to neglect taking surety by requiring that the 
candidates for whom their votes are solicited, shall be 
provided with means to fulfill their pledges in the con- 
duct of legislation. 

The comparative slowness in the development of dem- 
ocratic government in this country, may be compen- 
sated for in the perfection of the type. In England, the 
corruption of oligarchical rule was so intolerable as to 
rouse the people to a violence of exertion that has 
torced on the administration of government a demo- 
cratic character strangely inconsistent with the redun- 
dancy of aristocratic privilege in other parts of the Con- 
stitution, which shelters more of feudalism than exists 
in other European States more inten.ely monarchical in 
type. Parliament has been developed into the organ of 
national government at the expense of organs of local 
goverpment; and the deficiency is the cause of disorders 
already acute and likely to increase in magnitude and dis- 
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tressing force. In this respect our Constitution exhibits 
ap unrivak d perfection, and the completion of its term 
of structural development wi'l result in political institu- 
tions whose strength, adaptation and elasticity, will fit 
them better than those of any other nation to bear with- 
out dangerous shock the strain of the great processes of 
social re organization, in which the modern world 
seems fated to engage. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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HOLY WEEK IN ATHENS. 
BY ETHEL MOORE. 


THE past week bas been the Greek Holy Week, and 
to-day is the Greek Easter Sunday. 

Friday evening, about nine, I went down to the 
squre before tne palace to see the processions from the 
different churches pass, bearing the cloth with the figure 
upon it that represents the body of Christ. 

All day the people had kept a rigid fast, and they 
looked pale and haggard from it. The flags were at 
half mast, and almost no work had been done since 
Wednesday. 

The Syntagma was fu!l of people, many of them hold- 
ing candles to be lit when the procession passed. The 
officers in grande tenue alone enlivened the general 
sense of depression. Presently a band was heard play- 
ing the Dead March, and over the heads of the crowd I 
saw several banners advancing. 

Part way around the square they stopped, and the 
band ceased while the priests sang or chanted in their 
low, intoning voices. 

A number of the people had lighted their candles to 
help the light the proc ssion on its way,so that one saw 
very well. Soon it went on again, the band leading, 
then the church banners, and then the priests bearing 
the piece of tapestry or cloth with the body of Christ 
worked upon it; for they are not allowed to have real 
figures in any of their ceremonies. The ceremony was 
not in any way a gorgeous affair; but the sincere rever- 
ence of the people for it made it very impressive. The 
bands in Greece are the best I have ever heard, and as 
this one played its martial music it was most affecting. 
A number of these processions passed, for each church 
sends out one. 

Saturday night I went to the square in front of the 
cathedral, *‘ The Metropolitan,” to see the ceremony of 
the ‘* Christos anesté” (Christ is arisen). The infantry 
soldiers lined the streets through which the Crown 
Prince and Princess were to pass, as they always do 
when royalty goesto any ceremony. In front of the 
cathedral there was a large raised platform for the royal 
party and the diplomats. The square was entirely full 
of people, each one holding a candle. Ata few minutes 
before twelve the royal party arrived with its outriders 
and guard of cava'ry. 

The Crown Princess had been made a member of the 
Greek Church that day. She and the Prince, not the 
King and the Queen, were present, 

At twelve o’clock the Archbishop, in his magnificent 
state robes of gold, and accompanied by a body of priests 
came out of the Metropolitan to announce “ Christ is 
risen.” They all heid lighted candles in their hands. 
ard chanted as they slowly walked down the steps of 
the Cathedral and up to where the Crown Prince and 
Princess stood on the platform. A bugle sounded, and 
then alt the bells pealed forth in a thriliing discord, fire- 
arms were sent off, and gradually the light went from 
one candle to another, tiil the whole square was one 
blaze of flame. At that moment all feuds, all strife, 
all quarrels cease. 

‘*Christ is risen,” says one; ‘‘ He is risen indeed,” 
answers the other, and two people who have been 
fighting the moment b-fore kiss one another. <A 
quarrel of long standing will be made up by the people 
meeting this nig t. No unkind feeling can be kept; it 
is indeed *- Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

The thousands of jong white and brown tapers gave a 
very wonderful effect. Red flame burned from one of 
the turrets of the M tropolitan, and from several houses 
colored lights flared forth. You could see plainly the 
numb rs of offic-rs in their brilliant full dress, but wha’ 

a different scene from the one of the night brfore. 

‘He is risen indeed!” You seemed to hear a cry of 
joy from every heart. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 
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A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL AMONG THE YOUTH 
OF FRANCE. 


BY PROF. RAOUL ALLIER, 
OF THE SORBONNE UNIVERSITY, PARIS. 











“THis century is moving toward fatalism,” said 
Michelet. 

* It will come to know God,” said Pastor Gratry. 

Up to this time it is the first of these two predictions 
which seems to have been fulfilled in France The sover- 
eignty of Rea ism bas been declared in politics by the 
men of the Empire, and those-who have been under its 
influence; in philosophy by tre positivists; in literature 
by Fiaubert, the Goncour’s and Zola. It is a singular 
fact just when the prophecy of Michelet appears to 
be realized with deplorable brutality, that that of Pas 
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that several unexpected events seem to proclaim the 
dawn of a religious revival. 

If we begin with that which makes the most stir, the 
first sign of the awakening is the new interest taken in 
occult sciences; but a tour among the many societies 
which pretend to be initiated in the philosophy of the 
East would lead us away from our subject. We will 
only observe that the apostles of -‘ the great Synthesis 
of Religion” do not preach to the empty air, they are 
listened to with attention, and many of their young 
hearers come to the conclusion that ‘‘ Perhaps there is 
something in allthis.” What a convenient aphorism, 
which has the advantage of permitting a skeptical sneer 
and a sympathetic curiosity at the same time! But 
in the main our young men are not merely seeking the 
marvelous, they are looking for a conception of science 
which leaves a , lace for relivious phenomena and which 
allows them to find in a pervading love for humanity 
t.e highest social well-being. 

Let us pass over those petty sects where dilettantism 
is an element, and where the art of startling the public 
is sometimes practiced with mutual admiration. Let us 
go to the students who do not set themselves up as 
wonder workers, and who, under the guidance of their 
professors, are cont nted with a manful study of the 
action of tneir own souls. In the first place we find a 
keen enough sk: pticism in regard to the former religious 
status of the University. They no longer desire an 
official creed which can satisfy neither philos»phers 
nor believers, At the same time they are weary of pus- 
itivism, they stifle in the rarrow limits of the known. 
These ma contents have cast aside traditional authority. 
then what isthe philosophy of whicno they dream? This 
question can be better answered by an anecdote than a 
dissertation. Some months ago the most influential 
members of the General Association of Students of 
Paris, and its oldest friends, among them professors, 
artists and literary men, were brought together at a 
banquet. Toward its close M. de Vogué made a speech, 
in which he attempted to define the aspirations of the 
present generation. Said he: 


‘Our methods of analysis, our rational view of the uni- 
verse, the general tenoency tuward ex :ctness of the scien- 
tific spirit, are all acquisitions which henceforth can perish 
only in the total breaking up of civilization. All that we 
reconstruct must be built upon this impregnable fouuda- 
tion.” 

Around of applause interrupted this declaration. We 
should keep this profession of scientific faith emphat- 
ically before the mind in order to easily applaud what 
followed: 


** But, moreover’ [continued M. de Vogué] ‘‘ the sphere 
of the unknown keeps its legitimate place in those things 
which enyross our attention, since it contains all the laws, 
all the combinations of laws of which we are ignorant. 
We shall not be unfaithful to our rational conception of 
the universe. On tbe coutrary, it will be very consistent 
with our principle-, if we leave a large place for the inter 
vention of laws which are unknown.” 

The Voltaireans who were present were not pleasea 
with this statement. They were annoyed by the enthu 


to his assertions: 


if we recognize in the inve. tions of science, and the pro- 
ductions of art, the result of a free gift or ‘ graee.’ Accord- 
ingly, as is understo: d by that, the general effect of an un- 
known law which is planned above us, but very surely as 
unerring in its application, and as regular as those laws 
which are cataloged in our understanding.” 

Further commentary is useless. I will add only a 
word to ctis quotation. Ten years ago the young men 
of our higher schools would have protested againt this 
language; to-day they warmly applaud it. Is tnis not a 
sign of the times? 

In regard to other indications of this religious revival 
we witli say litte. The mte.lectual obstacle which was 
set up between religion and the preceding generation is 
in a great degree d.stroyed. Ihe consequences of this 
fact are important. Let us rapidly enumeratethem. In 
the first place, tne problem of religion is no longer 
ignored, but received; it is apprvached with a certain 
fear, but with real interest. A professor of the philoso. 
phy of religion, in the Faculty of Letters, of Paris, will 
wave his lectures crowded from the beginning; but he 
will keep his hearers only on condition that he tr: ats 
his subjects both in a secular and relizious spirit. One 
can hase but little doubt of this if he bas tulked confi- 
dentially with the young men, who, on the sides of tne 
Mount Sainte Geneviéve, seek to find a ground for their 
personal convictions. 

Full of a respectful interest in religion, but incapable 
of asking from it devout feeling, they are waiting for 
esthetic feeling. How little they appreciate the irony 
of the eighteenth century when they find a charm in the 
strange supplications of Veriaine, when they are * edi- 
fied” (the word is Ju'es Lemaitre’s) by “ La Marche a 
U Etoile,” of Frageroele; by **La Passion,” of Haracourt; 
by * Noel,” of Maurice Bouchor. Is it not a secret need 
for worship in common which causes the success of 
modern mysticism? 

If the youth of our schools have not a very clear per- 
ception of what religion should be for the individual, 
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more distinct. It is a curious thing to watch the 
progress of their ideas. 1n order to satisfy their social 
instincts th-y have estab ished the General Associa ion 
of Students, and they were scarcely united in this syn- 
dica e of material interests befure they became inflamed 
by great ambitions. heir dream has been to make 
friends with the poor and the lowly; to apply their 
knowledge tu the service or these disinherited brothers, 
and to labor for the advancement of social justice. 
“Neither Science ner Democracy,” said a student at a 
recent conference, amid the plaudits of his comrad-s, 
“neither Science nor Democracy is sufficient in itself. 
Deprived of a higher principle, they are only blind barbaric 
forces, There is at the base of all modern science an 
hypothesis borrowed from mind itself (the conception of 
‘orce), Lemocracy would be only a savage struggie of 
clas.es and interests if it were not ruled by the spirit of 
Justice and Love. In the last analysis, tuen, it is the Spirit 
that should direct modern evolutivn, and in the spirit Love 
is its highe.t, most active and most fruitful principle.”’ 
Now when men approve ruch sentiments, it is impos- 
sible that their atten.ion should not be drawn toward 
the figure of Christ and their hearts be stirred by the 
contemplation of Him who is holy and just; and the 
same young man from whom I have borrowed the lines 
above lately exclaimed before the same audience: 

“If Christianity as a doctrice is not revived among us, 
we must, at least, have the Spirit of Christ.” 

But skeptics maintain that this 1s only an isolated 
expression, that it is ** the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” Within but a short time this young man, 
a“, Béranger, has been nominated by his companions 
President of the General Assuciation of Students of 
Paris. What a defeat for our Voltaireans! 

lt may be asked, perhaps, Is there any real earnest- 
ness in this demonstration? Do we not mistake our 
wishes for realities? An answer is very simpe. See 
what the high priests of dilletantism think about it. 
They continually lament the new tendencies which are 
evident ; they cry out against the offense; they hide 
their faces before these indications of an awakened 
religious feeling. Would their anxiety be so intense if 
these signs were without value? 

Aduitting their reality, what does the movement 
which they show amount to? The importance of a 
movement is measured by its causes. Why do the 
young men who crowd our schoo!s wish to escape from 
dilletantism and egoism? In the first place, tnere is an 
mtelieci:ual motive, If you talk with a student of the 
Sorbonne —I mean with one of the best of those who 
reflect—you will be astonished to see how greatly posi- 
tivism and m:terialism have lost ground among them. 
A student of philosophy will no longer repeat that be- 
numbing phrase which about the year 1860 did not pro- 
voke a smile—‘* The universe is now without mystery.” 
He has read and pondered upon the works of such writ- 
ers as Charles Renouvier, Charles Secrétan and Emile 
Boutroux. In their school he has learned to cultivate 
cot only physical science but alt learning; and he be- 
-ieves in them when they have convinced him that dog- 
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part; that this undetermination makes us presage that 
at the heart of Nature there is a spontanrity whose 


flowering out will be Love; that reigion is not a pass- 
ing state, but a function of the soul; that metaphysical 
belief can reach beyond scientific certitudes, and relig- 
ious besief can reach beyond that. With such ideas and 
such sentiments, we are not far from despising superfi- 
cial skepticism and d riding the eighteenth century ; 
and when we are no longer alarmed, but merely irri- 
tated by this ceaseless simper in the presence of holy 
things, we are ready to recall with entuusiasm the noble 
words of M. de Vogué which I have already reported. 

The young men w. ocome together to revive religion 
are subject also to literary influences. In fact, we wit- 
ness an evolu.ion to which critivs have given the signal. 
A few years ago M. Brunetiére was out of favor in the 
Latin Quarter, where he was accused of narrowness and 
ul iberality; to-day he is appreciated, if not reiisbed and 
liked. From the day tuat he begun to be read he has 
carried things by main force, He has made his readers 
teel that there is a certain incompleteness and barbarism 
in the literature of reatism; and he has compelled them 
to recognize what was national and human in the works 
of the past. Now to understand the past is in a certain 
way to revive its spirit. While M. Brunetiére tas de- 
moiished the writings of the naturalistic school, M. 
Emile Hennequin has destroyed the critical theories of 
M. Taine. According to the latter, the artist is the re- 
sult of the milieu. According to M. H: nnequin, he is, on 
the contrary, an active cause,and the hero worship of Car- 
lyle has re-appeared among us. Great men are not con- 
trolled by social or literary movements, they in tigate 
them themselves. The moral result of this assertion is 
a latent need for activity. The determinist is convineed 
that he has only to a'low himself to be carried along by 
events; the man who believes in liberality and in the 
force of personality wishes to direct events and to im- 
press them witn his own individuality; he desires to 
be Somebody, and for that reason to possess a faith. 

But ‘* a'l things work together for good, for them who 
love God,” even when they are merely stirred by an as- 
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cidence, just when the young men of our schools longed 
for the advent of a new literature, the Russian romance 
was laid open to them by M. Melchior de Vogué. Ina 
a short time Tolstol became popular in the Latin Quar- 
ter, While we admit that the Christianity of Tolstoi 
is singularly incomplete and false, is not the main point 
this; that after having read this defective commentary 
of the Gospel, the youth will read the Gospel itself? 
And is not the young man who is already convinced 
that brotherly love is the law of life prepared to hear 
the eall of Christ? 

This leads us to the true cause of that religious revival 
which disconcerts the triflers of old Voltaireanism. The 
rising generation has but little dilettantism; they hold 
it in horror, and in truth it would be difficult for them 
to do otherwise. The logical consequences of dilettant- 
ism have been deduced by a set of writers who investi- 
gate vice, at the head of whom we must put the Boulan- 
gist deputy of Nancy, M. Maurice Barrés, The three 
books of this writer—‘‘ Sous l'oeil des Rarbares,” 
** homme Libre” and *‘ Le Jardin de Bérenice,’’ contain 
the shameful doctrine of refined and crue] selfishness. 
But the young writers who profess these fine sentiments 
are not satisfied with developiug a literary theme; one 
of them, Chambige, has made au application of them 
which his friends have found very awkward, and which 
has plunged a worthy family in sorrow. The books of 
M. Barrés have encouraged all those young men who 
do not care to fill the ranks of the dissolute. The crimes 
of Chambige and his imitators, for he has had 
them, have created a re-action against these fatal doc- 
trines. 

It isa happy coincidence and one which cannot be 
fortuitous that selfish dilletantism delayed producing 
its natural fruits until an uprising of the national con- 
science became possible. It will never be known how 
much the disasters of 1870-71 have humbled a genera- 
tion whose minds were awakened by the baleful glare 
of the double siege of Paris. In it a spring has been 
bent and broken. It is unnecessary to press this fur- 
ther. To-day the wounds of our country are scarred 
over, The young men of the present time did not wit- 
ness the convulsions of the coun'ry in its strugg'e for 
existence; there is no reason why they should noc ac- 
cept and love life. At twenty years the heart which 
has not known suffering is eager to give itself. The 
lessons of M. Barrés and his kind ought to bring about 
a healthy revolution; from this point of view they have 
not been an evil. 

Let us sum up the different points which we have 
enumerated: An uprising of the conscience and the 
heart, assisted by a philosophical and literary revolu- 
tion, has created among our young men a fresh desire 
for moral and religious life. The mouvement toward 
mysticism, whose principle indications we have noticed, 
is not the same as that tendency toward religiousness 
which is so often felt by the old and the weary; it is not 
a longing for rest, it is a leap toward life and action. 

What is the future of this movement? Are we really 
upon the eve of a religious revival? We are, if Chris- 
tians do their duty, and know how to live up to their 
faith; if they are capable of forgetting their narrow 
systematizing and their illiberal divisions; if they ex- 
hibit the religion of Christ as a principle of life. We 
do not dare to throw even a trembling glance upon the 
future; it is enough for us to remember that the Lord 
reigns. 

PaRis, FRANCE. 
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CITY OWNERSHIP OF GAS WORKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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WE hear so much discussion of the wisdom of munici- 
pal ownership of local monopolies that the results of 
actual city experiments cannot fail to be of value. The 
writer has visited seven of the nine cities in this coun- 
try that have made trial of public ownership of their 
gas works, and has received some information from the 
other two, Bellefontaine and Hamilton, Ohio. As the 
results will soon appear in full in amonograph of the 
American Economic Association, the attempt will be 
made here merely to present the most important results. 
In every city visited the fullest access was given to the 
books and works, and information was sought from 
every intelligent citizen that was met. 

It was found that the success of public ownership was 
far better than has been indicated in the widely quoted 
report of the committee of investigation appointed by 
the Massachusetts Legislature of last year. Philadelphia 
began ownership in 1841; Richmond, Va., a city of 
81,000 population, in 1852; Alexandria, Va., with 14,500 
population, in 1853; Henderson, Ky., population 8,830, 
began in 1859, tho it leased the works to private parties 
until 1882; Wheeling, West Va., with 35,000 people, 
began in 1878; Bellefontaine,O. population 4,800, began in 
1873; Danville, Va., population 10,480, and Charlottes- 
ville, Va., population 6,000, began in 1876; Hamilton, 
O.,. with 17,500 in habitants, began public ownership 
in 1889. Thecost of making and delivering gas aside 
from interest and taxes, but including improvements 
which more properly should be classed as income, varied 








from $1.14 in Danville, where coal is unusually high, 
to forty cents in Wheeling. The cost in Bellefontaine. 
O., is forty-five cents; in Richmond, eighty-three 
cents; and in Philadelphia eighty-four cents, but falling 
several centsa year. Allowing eight per cent. as inter- 
est and taxes on thecost of now constructing an equally 
good plant, as would be done in a competitive business, 
the total cost of gas would vary from sixty-seven cents 
in Wheeling and eighty-three cents in Bellefontaine to 
$1.10in Richmond and $1.59 in Danville. 4 

Further, all but two of these cities have paid for their 
works out of their net receipts, and are now earning 
from 5 to 28 per cent. on the present cost of duplicating 
their works; for they sell in most cases for $1.50, save 
Wheeling, which sells for 75 cents, and Bellefontaine for 
$1. In every city great satisfaction was expressed by 
every citizen approached on the subject of public owner- 
ship. Of course, there are dissatisfied ones; but, un- 
doubtedly, the great weight of public sentiment in all 
the nine cities is in favor of the continuance of the sys- 
tem. This is decisively proved by the recent assump- 
tion in some of these of electric lighting, and the refusal 
in some of offers of sale to private parties. 

Corruption is currently believed to be the fatal accom- 
paniment of public ownership; but such does not seem 
to be the case where any common-sense methods of con- 
trol are obtained, Philadelphia and Wheeling have, in- 
deed, had an unfortunate experience in this regard, but 
an experience that has happily ended, and is not likely 
to be repeated elsewhere. As is now generally known, 
Philadelphia placed the management of its gas works in 
the hands of a self-perpetuating body of trustees, which 
was under no public control, and naturally became the 
center of political corruption. Since the overthrow of 
this system in 1886, the gas works of that city have rap- 
idly improved, and are now the source of a large reve- 
nue. There are still complaints in some parts of the 
city as to quality of the gas, which will probably be 
remedied as soon as the defective street mains, the 
product of previous years of bad management, can be 
replaced by larger and better. The city buys some 
water gas of a private company, but could make it as 
cheaply if allowed by Jaw to raise money for construct- 
ing the proper works. In Wheeling there was not at 
first any proper system of control. Finally, in 1879, the 
manager was discovered to have appropriated some of 
the funds, as is true of the cashiers of many private cor- 
porations. The city then adopted a proper system of 
bookkeeping and of control, and since then the works 
have been a conspicuous success. 

Tho present able Mayor of Richmond, Va., Mr. J. 
Taylor Ellyson, informed the writer that, from the ex- 
perience of the Virginia cities, he had concluded that 
there was far more corruption and demoralization of 
politics produced by local monopolies in private hands 
than when in public hands. In the latter case, with a 
good system of auditing, the only possibility of corrup- 
tion is in the treatment of a few offices as rewards for 
partisan services. In the case of private ownership 
there is the greater demoralization attendant on corrupt 
bargains with councillors, legislators and voters to se- 
cure or retain a valuable franchise. 

In some of the cities owning their own works, slightly 
higher wages are paid for common labor than in pri- 
vate-owned works, which some may consider a good 
thing; and there is a tendency toward employing mem- 
bers of the dominant political party. But this bas rarely 
gone so far, especially in recent years, as to affect the 
positions of superintendents and other skilled officers. 
The superintendent in Richmond, since 1886, was as- 
sistant superintendent for the previous sixteen years. 
The superintendent in Danville has had his office for 
sixteen years: in Henderson, since the city took charge 
in 1882; in Charlottesville since 1855. In Alexandria 
the superintendent, recently deceased, had been out of 
office only two years in eighteen. Yet in all these 
places there have been occasionai changes of the party 
in power. 

A study of these fairly representative cities proves the 
contention of Professor James and others that, in the 
cities exceeding 10,000 inhabitants, the cost of the en- 
tire plant is less than six dollars for every thousand feet 


_ sold during the year, and from three dollars to five in 


most cities of over 50,000. The capitalization, much in 
excess of this, which is common in American cities and 
which is sometimes two to fourfold in excess, reveals 
the monopoly profits of private-owned gas works, since 
on this extravagant capitalization large dividends are 
paid. 

The self-interest of a private gas company always 
leads to making as much profit as possible, The same 
self-interest of a public-owned monopoly is to render 
the service as cheaply or to get for the city as much 
revenue as possible. Ccmpetition in gas has been proven 
impracticable. Even regulagion by the State, as in 
Great Britain, Massachusetts and Ohio is not working 
well enough to prevent a rapidly growing preference in 
all those places for city ownership. A private company, 
despite its paying higher interest than do public com- 
panies, may manufacture gas as cheaply; but the public 
do not, if these investigations prove anything, get as 
rauch either in money or good government, out of private 
as out of public owned yas works, 
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THE possibilities of wealth-creation have been gener- 
ally exaggerated, both by the optimistic upholders of the 
present order and by socialists. It is no doubt true that 
great savings may be effected in the industrial field, and 
thus well-being increased, and that a far greater produc- 
tion than we now know is practicable, yet it is not con- 
ceivable that a condition of things should be brought 
about in which all may livein the enjoyment of what we 
would now call wealth. All cannot be rich. One lim- 
itation upon well being at once suggests itself. It will 
never be possible at any future time that every one 
should live a kind of life which would imply the com- 
plete occupation of the time of persons in personal serv- 
ices. A rich family now occupies the entire time of 
many persons, and of several persons directly and im- 
mediately in personal services. If all have servants, 
where will the servants come from? It has been pro- 
posed that monkeys should be used to render personal 
services. This may not be a practicable plan, but it 
would be necessary to go outside the human family to 
provide servants for all. In fact, the greater the in- 
crease of general well being, the more difficult must it 
become to secure a suitable amount of personal services, 
which may be easily enough seen by going to commu- 
nities where all the people are in comparatively comfort- 
able circumstances, It may be avery good thing to limit 
enjoyment of personal service, but it must be clear that 
it is practically a limitation upon material well-being. 
It might be practicable under socialism to organize, after 
the suggestion of Mr. Bellamy, companies and regiments 
in the industrial army for personal services, and personal 
services could be provided for emergencies. It is not 
out of the question, for example, to provide nurses for 
all seriously ill, Each one might conceivably pass 
through a period in which be would render personal 
services to those in need of them. Much more than this 
seems to me incompatible with socialism; and we would 
otherwise be obliged to get along as best we could with 
labor-saving devices of one sort and another. A great 
deal of running to and fro, for example, might be saved 
by a better development of the telephone service. Up- 
holders of the present order as the best conceivable 
never tire of bringing forward the services rendered to 
society by Commodore Vanderbilt. It is said that if he 
made a hundred millions out of the consolidation of 
railways society gained far more by his operations. 
This raises a question whether it i3 possible for any man 
to add a hundred millions of wealth to the existing ac- 
cumulations. If such is the case, then even the univer- 
sal luxury described in ‘‘ Looking Backward” and 
‘‘ News from Nowhere” may yet become areality. Such 
is not the case, however. We can find out how much 
one man has added to the wealth of society if we ask 
this question—How much poorer would wz be suppose 
he had never lived? 1s there any one who imagines that 
if Mr. Vanderbilt had never lived the United States would 
to-day be appreciably poorer? There is no reason whatever 
to think thit such would be the case. The consolidation 
of railways which took place under his management, 
and out of which he drew such a large profit, was some- 
thing which lay in the very nature of the railway busi- 
ness and was inevitable. It has taken place in all coun- 
tries, and every effort to stop it has proved futile. The 
benefits of the consolidation are undoubtedly great, and 
it was possible so to control and regulate the consolida- 
tion that all the benefits should accrue to the people as 
a whole in cheaper freight and passenger rates, or in 
improved service and annual payments into the public 
treasury. Careless and indifferent as we Americans 
have been, it was natural that we should follow a lais- 
sez faire principle and allow a few persons to absorb all 
of the benefit of this natural process which they could. 
This illustrates the character of great fortunes. They 
are the creation of society, and must, in the form of 
franchises or otherwise, be the gift of society to indi- 
viduals, The acquisition of such fortunes must in the 
very nature of things be rare, and they occur chiefly in 
times of rapid and radical change and industrial up- 
heaval. Great opportunities are quickly seized, and 
they cannot be duplicated. A comparatively few very 
profitable railway lines may be built in each country, 
and then the opportunity for the construction of such 
lines ceases. Each city affords an opportunity for one gas 
plant, and if a franchise for this is given to a private 
corporation it means great wealth for a few; but the 
number of cities is very limited. After the best oppor- 
tunities have been seized the tendency is for profits on 
other later investments of capital to fall, and other 
applications of labor to natural resources are less fruit- 
ful. Isuppose that by diligence and frugality under a 
favorable social system, all may live a life of tolerable 
comfort, with a material basis for the development of 
all faculties, and that coupled with simplicity in private 
life there may be a great deal of public magnificence. 
Such luxuriousness of life for all as socialists often de- 
scribe [ believe to be utterly inconsistent with the 
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material conditions which surround us under any con- 
ceivable industrial or social system. 

The motives of economic activity at the present time 
are varied, but a powerful and universally acting one is 
self-interest. Men work, on the one hand, because they 
are obliged to work to sustain life, and they work dili- 
gently and with zeal, applying their best physical and 
mental efforts to their task, because they hope thereby 
to obtain large economic reward. Self interest connects 
exertion with remuneration; it may be that the connec 
tion is rude and imperfect, but, nevertheless, it must be 
acknowledged that it exists. We can see every day 
about us men stimulated by hope of reward undergoing 
arduous toil willingly. Self-interest, when duly limited 
and controlled, and when supplemented by other mo- 
tives, is an entirely legitimate motive, and one sanc- 
tioned by ethic; as well as economics. Now does any 
practicable scheme of socialism cal into operation suf- 
ficient self-interest? Is it possible to connect in socialism 
better than at the present time peculiar reward with 
superior social service? Unless it is possible, it is ditfi- 
cult to see how socialism could bring us an improvement, 
for without special incitement individual exertion and 
zeal would slacken, and there would be danger of de- 
creased production, in spite of all the other improve. 
ments which socialism might bring. It is true that ma- 
terial wealth is n t the only motive that animates men 
at the present time, and it is altogether probable that 
we have only faintly realized what may be accomplished 
by a proper appeal to the higher motives of mankind. 
As Ruskin has so well put it: ‘‘ Why should not men be 
as willing to work for their country as to fight for their 
country?’ We have such motives as emulation in service, 
as love for others, patriotism, the enthusiasm of human- 
ity. Then we have ona lower plane, but still not tne same 
thing as love for money, the desire for social esteem. 
The desire for social esteem is, as I take it, the most 
powerful economic factor after physical necessities have 
been satisfied. What is called a love for money is gen- 
erally nothing but love of social esteem; for when men 
have once acquired the money what do even the most 
selfish do with it except to spend it in such a way as 
they think will add to the estimation in which they are 
held by their feliows? A German merchant toils to 
acquire a fortune and gives it to his daughters in 
dowries, that it muy enable them to marry poor army 
officers and thus gain a higher social position; and 
American fathers have not always been found unwill- 
ing to give their fortunes as dowries to their daughters 
to enable them to marry a prince or some high noble- 
man. Families work hard during the rest of the year 
and save their earnings in order to spend them lavishly 
during a few weeks at some fashionable summer resort. 
All these instances and a thousand others show that 
what men want is not, after all, the money—for they 
no sooner get it than they part with it—but social 
esteem. This simplifies the problem somewhat, and 
actual experience of various countries shows that it is 
possible so to modify the social and political organism 
that fewer men shall become mere money making ma- 
chines, because a condition of things can be brought 
about in which men cin seek directly for social esteem 
without being obliged to get it indirectly through the 
acquisition of wealth first. The extension of the func- 
tions of government, with a well organized civil serv- 
ice, tends to bring this about, because under such cir- 
cumstances office confers this esteem, and very proper- 
ly so. Even with us, in as low acondition as politics 
are, Mr. A. T. Stewart was found willing to give up a 
business which yielded him hundreds of thousands 
yearly and accept a Cabinet position at Washington 
with eight thousand a year, altho the risk to his business, 
transferred to others for a period, would undoubtedly 
have been considerable, to say nothing of the temporary 
loss of income. It is supposed that when Mr. Stewart 
found that it was not practicable for him to accept the 
office, he turned from it with regret. At any rate this 
is only a typical instance. 

Nevertheless, this does not meet the difficulties of so- 
cialism. The question which arises is this: Woulda 
socially beneficial course bring with it peculiar social es- 
teem? In other words, would the people appreciate the 
best action and find sufficient reward in the esteem and 
honors such action might bring? The extent to which 
such would be the case would depend very largely upon 
the development of the people. Nations differ greatly 
in respect to the degree in which they have learned to 
feel, to think and to act, in common, and there must be 
a good deal of socialistic thought of a high character be- 
fore there can be socialistic conduct; and changes in 
government, however radical they may be, cannot in 
themselves make socialists of men who are individual- 
ists by nature. Now, it is a fact that men in a low stage 
of intellectual and moral development are individuaiists 
in nature. Let any one who doubts this but read the 
descriptions of life in the heart of Africa to-day, where 
each one lives for himself primarily, and no one has any 
thought or concern for others; where economic life is 
isolated and individual to such a degree that anything 
like the social spirit which makes a trades union possi- 
ble is inconceivable. There is no law there, and you 
may kill whomsoever you please, and never be tried for 
murder. Anything like socialism in Africa, unless it be 
of a paternal and patriarchal character, like the social- 








ism of slavery, is too absurd to be even seriously dis- 
cussed. One of the writers of the Fabian Essays speaks 
about the “ individualist blacks of Australia.” It 
seems to me manif:st that a great part of the popula- 
tion of the United States is still in the individualist stage 
of social development, and cannot be well appealed to 
by the higher social motives. How, then, can socialism 
connect satisfactorily in their cases reward with service, 
and stimulate them to exertion and progress? How in- 
troduce motives which involve individual responsibility 
for a large proportion of the population? I do not think 
that socialism has ever given a satisfactory reply to this 
question. At the same time, we must confess that the 
reply given to it by the present industrial order is not 
entirely satisfactory. Present motives are far from giv- 
ing the stimulus to the Negroes in our South, for exam- 
ple, which they require. There are those who claim 
that the paternal socialism of slavery produced better 
economic resulis for that class of the population. It is 
along step, however, from paternal socialism to free 
fraternal socialism. 

Cardinal Manning has recently spoken of three social 
factors, which must always be present in the social or- 
ganism, and each one of which furnishes motives for 
the action of men. These factors are fraternalism, au- 
thority and obedience. Socialists, especially of the 
popular type, underestimate generally the impor- 
tance—the actual necessity, in fact—of the factors 
authority and obedience. It seems often hard to social- 
ists that men should be compelled to perform services on 
account of their needs. The physicial necessities of 
men at the present time compel submission, and intro- 
duce a kind of subordination into the industrial ranks 
of society. In some way or another the social organ- 
ism must provide in industrial life for the exercise of 
authority of man over man. We do not yet know how 
this can be accomplished with the least friction, the 
highest attainable degree of responsibility for the exer- 
cise of authority, and with the best results. 
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TuE visitor to the Exhibition at the Champs-Elysées will 
be struck this year neither by masterpieces nor by horrors. 
The withdrawal of the late M. Meissonier and his frater- 
nity last year into an opposite camp has had the good 
effect of making the older body bestir themselves, and 
mend their ways. The chief ground of complaint has 
been removed, so that po foreigner is now admitted hers 
concours by reason of his medal; secondly, the canvases 
are strictly Jimited to 1,800, to the inexpressible relief of 
the gallery-trotter; and thirdly, the jury are no longer 
elected, but are chosen by lot out of lisis of old jarors and 
artists hors concours, and none are to serve more than 
two years following. This last has had the salutary effect 
of minimizing, to a certain extent, the possibility of 
favoritism, and the result is that the bad work of former 
years does not now find entrance. But, be that as it may, 
it is certainly pleasant not to be brought up with a round 
turn before a siaughter house, a clinical lecture, or a 
picture behind which lies some horrible psychological 
arriére pensée. 

The old limitation of the number of works of one artist 
to two only is still adhered to, but as yet there seems to be 
none of space. The brain reels at the contemplation of 
such immensities as what M. Rochegrosse is pleased to call 
“La Mort de Babylone.’”’ This artist, by covering feet 
upon feet of canvas with #&as of paint, has only succeeded 
in giving the same effect of size which a really great mas- 
ter would be able to do in a similar number of inches; but, 
notwithstanding this great defect of size, there is some- 
thing fascinating in the way in which he piles his half-clad 
masses of humanity about the hall amid a profusion of 
Oriental accessories and coloring. The details of this cy- 
clopean effort were a parable too long to unfold here, and 
therefore must be left to the imagination of the reader; but 
the very size and prominence of so many details detracts 
from the homogeneity of the whole; each figure becomes a 
fact, and in a multiplication of facts a general idea is apt 
to become confused. “ L’art n’est pas une étude de la réal- 
ité positive, mais une libre recherche de la vérité idéale.” 

The chief historical picture of the year is ‘La Voite 
d@’ Acier,” by J. P. Laurens, the new academician, which 
represents Louis XVI at the Hotel de Ville on the 17th of 
July, 1789, advancing toward Bailly, the Mayor of Paris, 
and receiving a tricolor roset. The ‘arch of steel’’ is 
formed on the steps of the building by the crossed swords 
of the deputies of the nobility. 

Whatever M. Leon Bonnat paints is sure to be clever 
and forcible, and this much may be said of his portrait of 
Mme. A.C. The innate modesty of French sitters is too 
apt to take refuge in anonymity, and the ignorant stranger 
would like to know the names of these incogniti. But his 
** Jeunesse de S vmson,”’ tho painted with vigor and statu- 
esque feeling, displays a combat between a lion and a 
youth so unequally matched that it must have ended in 
one way, and that contrary to biblical history. M. Bou- 
guereau, through his two pictures, “Premiers Bijoux” 
aod *‘L’ Amour Mouitllé,”’ painted in his accustomed smooth 
style, continues to appeal to lovers of the pretty as distinct 
from lovers of the great. The latter is a fine study of flesb, 
and represents the same type of beauty, suggestive of the 
bonbonniere,as shown in his previous work. It is‘*L’ Amour 
Vainqueur,” only grown a little older, with his childish 
ardor somewhat saddened and ‘“‘damped’’ by the first 
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M. Benjamin-Constant has departed this year from the 
fields of classicism and imagination, and given us two por- 
traits, one of Mme. Benjamin-Constant and the other of an 
unknown lady, both admirable in their kind, but lacking in 
that subtle harmony of coloring with which he endows his 
subject-pieces. 

‘“* Le Pardon de Kergaat,” Jules Breton’s principal pic- 
ture, has been much praised by the critics, tho better work 
has come from his brush. Itis a procession of peasants 
filing through a churchyard, rendered with great truth, 
and it is interesting to have preserved for us these quaint, 
old-world customs so fast dying out. 

From F. Cormon come two excellent works, both of a 
totally distinct character. One isa portrait of M. Géréme, 
standing in his studio and modeling a small cast in wax, 
the other is ‘‘Le Marriage de Bedreddin Hassan,” a scene 
delicately brilliant with Oriental coloring and a profusion 
of rich grouping. 

One of the best landscapes in the Exhibition is “Dane 
V Herbage,” by Jules Dupré. A cow stands chewing the 
cud of contentment in the cool shade of an orchard, wait- 
ing patiently forthe milkmaid. The long bush grass, of 
the deepest green, and the quiet of the eoming evening are 
in delicious contrast to the mental excitemeut which a 
great deal of French painting conveys, and of which it is 
the outcome. 

When the patriotism of the Parisian finds a vent in 
paiut, the result is sometimes comic. ‘“‘ La France tra- 
vaillert Veille,” has appeared to M. Pailleux-Saint-A nge to 
be a buxom lady in armor, reaping corn in baste ere the 
din of war shall float down the breeze of the future. Her 
resources loomin the background. They are ships, manu- 
facturing chimneys and—the Eiffel Tower! 

A large plafond, by G. Ferrier, destined for the French 
Embassy at Berlin,represents the ‘‘Glorification des Arts.” 
The said arts were personified in theshape of large limbed 
damsels, who climb about on bits of clcud, and offer im- 
plements and instruments to some unknown being who is 
* not on in this scene,’ while a massive matron at the base 
writes in blwe color the names of French literary person- 
sages upon the back of a harp with a fluid which he obtains 
from a yellow rose. Various reversed and foreshortened 
babes fill in other vacant places, and the ceiling is com- 
plete. 

M. J. L. Géréme sends a lion on the watch for his prey, 
looking out over a rock on to a hard andarid valley. The 
solitariness of the place is well insisted upon, but the pic- 
ture is scarcely up to the average of M. Géréme’s former 
works. The vigor and subtlety of John Swan’s lioness and 
cubs called “ Maternity,” which has been hung also on the 
line, may well be compared with the above. 

“ C’est VEmpereur,” by H. de T. Glazebrook, repre- 
sents in a very well-painted picture, the horror of the senti. 
nel who, having fallen asleep on his post, wakes to find 
‘*le Petit Caporal,” mounting guard motionless and 
silent beside him. The Emperor is gazing out over the flat 
and dim landscape, aud heeds not the cowering form at his 
feet. 

An»ther somber subject is ‘‘ L’ombre de la Mort,” by M. 
Fletcher, but certainly one of the best in the Exhibition, 
and one which tells its pathetic story in plain words, altho 
some of the French critics have refused to see it. A young 
man and woman are sitting, clad darkly, in the twilight 
on the sofa. ‘It needs no ghost to tell us ’’ that they have 
been smitten by the death of tteir child, perhaps their 
only one. The violent grief of the husband, and the patient 
endurance of the wife are admirably told in the picture; 
and M. Fletcher may be congratulated on striking a note 
of true pathos, which is only too rare among the false sen- 
timentalities of the day. 

The portrait of Miss Eames, the American singer, who is 
now making some stir in London, by Julian Story, isa 
strong piece of work, and hung very well. 

M. de Munkacsy’s subject piece, this year, is called 
“T’ Air Favori” in which a large group of village folk in the 
interior of a Hungarian cottage are playing various in- 
struments at a man seated in deep thought at the table; 
and altho the execution of the picture is admirable, there is 
an air of unreality about the composition of the whole. 
The manufacture of the scene is too evident; for the figures, 
one and all, are trying unnaturally hard to look natural, 
so that the enforced unity of these posers is striking. 

One very clever piece of realism ‘‘ Femme Sculpteur,”’ 
by W. Blair Bruce, represents a lady artist in her studio 
having just stepped back to view the figure she is model- 
ing. She is equipped for earnest work in her apron, and 
the clay is yet wet on her finger. The truth and directness 
of this study ‘are admirable. The Brooklyn Bridge is 
made gloriousin the setting sun by E. Renouf, with the 
waves all dancing with light in the fresh clear breeze of 
the declining day. It bas given the immense size in a 
small canvas forthe Salon, as well as the grace of this 
famous bridge; and it has obtained a well deserved place 
on theline. M. L. Perrault has made his “Sappho” a very 
poetic figure and classically draped as she leans on a rock 
which surmounts a headland above the yellowsea. The 
setting sun suggests the rich melancholy of poesy, while 
the elevation ard firmness of the rock speaks for itself. 

“ La Fina’un Roman,” by E. Luminais, is an extremely 
good renderiag of a dramatic scene. Four monks are 
standing over the body of a youth stretched on his back 
upon the grass. Oneis bending with knit brow to listen 
if life be still there; the others anxiously await the result, 
and comtemplate with sorrow the broken blade beside 
him. 

Besides the American work already mentioned, there is 
more of which there is little space left for a detailed 
description, notably a pretty *‘ Le Départ peur la Péche,” 
by L. P. Dessar; a village scene by C. 8. Pearce, called 
“Un Enterrement Civil; Ridgway Knight’s “Le Amis 
du Berger;” “Trois Mendiants de Cordone, by E. Lord 
Weeks; and a very good study of girls singing in aconvent 
by Walter Gay, called “‘ Le Plain-chant.”’ 

In the vast hall allotted to sculpture there are scarcely 





reverse of real life, 


£0 many striking things as usual; but the bulk of the work, 
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like the painting, tho mediocre, is good. By far the most 
spirited statue is “En Moisson,” which is that of a female 
harvester, by L. I. Deschamps. There is a swing and grace 
about the figure which rather suggests the spirit of Millet. 
But the conspicuous position near the entrance is assigned 
to a lightsome “ Diana,” by A. Falguiére, at the base of 
which was placed an offering of roses at the vernissage. 

A very strong, impressive ‘‘ Nathan Hale,” by F. Mac- 
monnies, represents that patriot, who was executed as a 
spy by the English during the War of Independence, in 
1776, and whose last words were: “My only regret is to have 
but one life to give for my country.” Perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the female statues, of which there are 
many, is “ Le Soir,” by F. Ruckstuh). It iseasy, graceful, 
and, what ‘is most important in statuary, it can be viewed 
from all sides without detraction. A novel but far from 
ugly study, by E. Toussaint, is ** L’Equilibre,” a *‘tum- 
bler,”’ balancing himself on his hands, head downward, 

** La Folie de Marguerite,” and her mad rage in killing 
her new-born babe, is scarcely a subject fit for art, and 
certainly not for sculpture; but Mme. M. Brach has pur- 
sued a morbid desire for executing it, and has done it with 
undeniable power; and it is pleasant to turn aside and look 
at the figure of 4 woman leaning against a tree in an 
abandoned attitude, which its author, A, I. Carles, is 
pleased to call‘ Eternal Poéme.”’ The beauty of it is ap- 
parent, but the eternity is not. 

The chief feature of the Salon this year is distinctly so- 
briety as compared with former excesses, and it seems as 
tho the internal convulsions which French art has suffered 
of late has had the effect of solidifying the aims and work 
of most of the exhibitors at this, the older institution. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 





Biblical esearch. 


Ir Dr. Edward Glaser’s surmise is well founded, an 
ancient contemporary monument attesting the presence of 
the Hebrews in the Delta of the Nile during the biblical 
period of their Sojourn in Egypt, has at last been discov- 
ered. Thiseminent authority in the early history and geog- 
raphy, as well as inscribed stones, of Arabia reports the 
Minean inscription, *‘ Halévy No. 535” as referring to a 
battle between the South Egyptian people Madoy—the po- 
lice-guard known in the Egyptian inscriptions from the 
sixth te the twenty-sixth dynasties—and the Egyptians 
(Misr) or rulers and inhabitants of the Delta; also relating 
how the authors of this record, that is to say, the Mine- 
an governers of Tsar, A-shir, and, as Dr. Glaser believes, 
of ‘‘the Hebrews of the Canal-country,’’ gave thanks to 
the Minean gods and to the Minean King Abijeda’ Jesbi 
for their escape from peril during a war between tie pos- 
sessor or king of the South and the possessor of the North, 
and for their escape from the interior of Lower Egypt to 
the Minean town Karné-u, when the war broke out between 
Madoy and Lower Egypt. Of the places thus mentioned in 
this important text, Tsar is evidently the fortress-town 
“ Tsar-on-the-Froatier,”’ mentioned in the Tablet of Four 
Hundred Years of which Prince Seti II was superintendent; 
and A-shir is identical with the home of the Ashurim re- 
corded in Genesis xxv, 3—‘‘And the sons of Dadan were 
Ashurim’’; also, as the Mineans escaped to Karné-u after 
they had lost Tsar and A-shir, the position of the Minean 
town Karna-u is indicated to be distant from the Egyptian 
frontier just where it is now recognized between Mekkah 
and Yemen. It is furthermore evident, as Dr. Glaser says, 
that this intercourse between Egypt and Madoy in the 
Minean epoch can be assigned only to the latest pericd of 
the Hyksos-kings or, better still, to the first years after 
their expulsion. Accordingly, the king of the South coun- 
try must have been the last king in the seventeenth Egyp- 
tian dynasty, Kamas (?), or the firat king in the eighteenth 
dynasty, Aahmes; and the latest king of the Hyksos in 
the North country was the one driven out by Aahmes, 
probably Aa-peh-peh or Aphophis. It follows that these 
Mineans were expelled, from Egypt at the same time the 
Hyksos were banished, of whom they certainly were allies, 
and possibly blood-relations. 








Science. 


CULTIVATORS bave found by experience that a soil may 
be naturally rich in potash, and yet be very poor so far as 
the production of rich herbage ‘s concerned; and yet potash 
that has once served in organic structure is among the best 
of the fertilizers of the soil. It is coming to be more and better 
understood that the small fungi, which at times play such 
destructive pranks among plapts and animals, are in the 
main among the most beneficial of the agencies of Provi- 
dence in building up the world. Just how they operate on this 
mineral question is not known; but in connection with the 
nitrogen which plaats contain a great deal is being learned. 
Plants cannot take up directly the free nitrogen which the 
earth and air contain, but through the dead remains of 
what has been previously organized. This is the theory of 
stable manure. But fungi seems to have this power. The 
mycelium of a fungus will radiate for many feet, utterly 
destroying the grass that conies in its way; but the new 
crop of grass that follows is rank and luxuriant, by the 
great deposit of nitrogen left through the fungous action- 
This is now clearly ascertained in connection with a class of 
semi parasitic plants known as saprophytes. No vegetable 
matter is found iu many instances, and yet with no roots,. 
they cannot live as other plants do. It is now found that 
a fungus accompanies them. The fungus is parasitic on 
the plant, and in return for this sympathy, the fungus 
gives the nitrogen necessary for the plant’s life. This 
peculiar relation between plants and fungi—beneficial to 
both—is known as symbiosis. 


.... Viault has discovered that the proportion of oxygen 
contained in the blood of men and animals (indigenous or 
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acclimated), living in the rareffed air of mountainous re- 
gions, is sensibly the same as in those living at lower 
levels. But Miintz finds that the amount of hemoglobin 
is increased at great altitudes, and it consequently ac- 
quires an absorbing power for oxygen, which compensates 
the effects of rarefaction. He also, however, concludes 
that altitude is not necessary to produce these modifica- 
tions, the same results beirg obtained, if, instead of 
diminishing the amount of oxygen, the quantity of com- 
bustible matter is increased. 


....-Prof. C. V. Riley, United States Entomologist, has 
recently introduced living specimens of a small chalcid fly 
(Seméiotellus nigripes), a Russian parasite of the Hessian 
fly, iu order to acclimatize it. He hopes by its aid to prac- 
tically exterminate the Hessian fly, as our native species of 
Semitotellus only partially checks the development of this 
destructive pest. 


School and College. 


BEREA COLLEGE, Ky., is the only institution of learning 
south of the Ohio, which admits to its privileges white and 
colored students in about equal numbers and on terms of 
perfect equality. It was founded by the Rev. John G. Fee,a 
Kentuckian, and the son of a slaveholder, who adopted 
abolition sentiments when a student in Lane Seminary in 
the year 1843, and who was several times mobbed, perse- 
cuted and driven from his native State for preaching the 
gospel of freedom. He started a school in 1855, but it was 
suspended during the War, and the teachers were driven 
from the State. At the close of the War the institution 
was re-opened as a college, a charter obtained, and ever 
since the work of Christian education has been successfully 
carried on. During the present session 375 students have 
been enrolled, of whom about three fifths are colored and 
two-fifths white. More than half of these are preparing to 
teach in the public schools of Kentucky and neighboring 
States. For the first time in the history of the College, 
special classes have been formed this season of students for 
the Christian ministry, These are instructed in the Eng- 
lish Bible, Homilitics and Pastoral Duties. Nineteen 
young men in all have been enrolled in these classes, whites 
from the mountains and colored from the famous Blue 
Grass region. A special appeal is made to the friends of 
Christian education to endow this Bible Department of 
Berea College. All who desire to aid in solving the South- 
ern problem, all who seek to realize that unity for which 
the Saviour prayed, and all who believe in the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man areinvited to hold out 
the helping hand. Berea College ought to enter on its 
second quarter of a century with enlarged facilities for the 
work it hastodo. Subscriptions may be sent to the Rev. 
John G. Fee, or to President Wm. B. Stewart, Berea, Ky. 








...-The trustees of Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) have chosen the Rev. Melancthon W. 
Jaeobus, of Oxford, Penn., to the Hosmer professorship of 
New Testament exegesis. He is a son of the Jate Professor 
Jacobus, who was the author of a set of Commentaries on 
the New Testament, and professor in Alleghany Seminary. 
For the Professorship of Systematic Theology, John 
Worcester, Jr., DD., of Chicago, was chosen. He is a son 
of the Rev. John B. Worcester, of Burlington, Vt. The 
Carew lecturer for 1891-’92 is Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 
subject, “‘ Recent Progress in Oriental Arch#ology.”’ 


... The twenty-third anniversary exercises of the Hamp- 
tonNormal School were held last week. Many distinguished 
educators were present. Twenty-seven Negroes and eight 
Indians were graduated. Addresses were made by Dr. 
McAllister, of Philadelphia; Assistant Secretary Williams, 
of the Agricdfltural Department; and Consul Durham, of 
San Domingo. 


.-.. The graduating exercises of the General Theological 
Seminary (Protestant Episcopal) took place in this city last 
week. Twenty-nine young men were graduated. Bishop 
John Scarborough, of New Jersey, presented diplomas to 
the graduates and made the closing address. Dean Hoff- 
man conferred the degree of D.D. upon G. H. S. Walpole. 


....-Nariaki Kozaki, a Japanese member of Harvard 
Divinity School, has been selected to represent this depart- 
ment of the University on commencement day. Kozaki 
entered the regular third-year class of the Divinity School 
last fall. Heis twenty-seven years old. 


....The University of Upsala, in Sweden, during the 
present term has an attendance of 1,658. Of these 254 are 
in the theological department, 740 in the philosophical, 443 
in the law, and 221 in the medical. 








Personalities. 


THE Swedish Atrican traveler, Dr. Westmark, re- 
cently gave details on his recent explorations along the 
Upper Congo, especially among the cannibals of Banga- 
lad. The country is a veritable paradise, but man is ex- 
ceedingly vile. Slavery flourishes, polygamy is practiced; 
a man can sell wife and children according to his own 
sweet pleasure; the women work while the men spend their 
time in eating, drinking and sleeping. Cannibalism in its 
worst shape predominates. Young women are considered 
special delicacies, particularly girls’ ears, prepared in 
palm oil. In order to make the flesh more palatable, the 
unfortunate victims are kept in water up to their necks 
for three or four days before they are slaughtered. On 
great festival occasions such cannibalism is practiced to a 
terrible degree. The religious views of these cannibals 
are exceedingly crude; their highest object of adoration 
being Satan, whom they represent to be white. Westmark 
is a rather severe critic of Stanley. At the close of his ad- 
dress he expressed the profound conviction that only Chris- 
tian missionary work can elevate these poor unfortunate 
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blacks on the Upper Congo. In this connection it is in- 
teresting that Westmark, on his return from Africa, re- 
cently, was arrested in Havre, being taken for the banished 
Duke of Orleans, 


--.-Louis Kossuth, now eighty-nine years old, feels the 
infirmities of age greatly, especially his slowly failing 
sight. He writes to a friend: ‘‘ There is something abnor- 
malin the organism of my eyes which opticians cannot 
explain, it seems. I am obliged to read and write, there- 
fore, without glasses. The effort, however, often ex- 
hausts me.” 


... The German-American railroad magnate, Henry Vil- 
lard, has retained a strong affection for his native place, 
Zweibriicken, in the Palatinate, and has repeatedly made 
it liberal donations. Recently he laid the cornerstone of a 
new Orphans’ Home, to be erected there at his expense as a 
memorial of his daughter, who died there last year. 


....Andrew Lang is devoted to fishing. He confesses that 
any young lady of nineteen on the Family Herald could 
give bim points on novel-writing. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 7th. 
HEZEKIAH THE GOOD KING—II Caron. xxix, 1-11. 





Nortes.—Hezekiah means Jehovah is my Strength.—“ Five 
and twenty years old.’’—There is some mistake in these 
figures, as we learn from the previous chapter that his 
fatber Ahaz was only thirty-six years old when he died and 
his son succeeded to the throne, which would make Abaz 
only eleven years old when Hezekiah was born. Whenand 
how the mistake in the figures crept inis of no account. 
“Abijah, the daughter of Zechariah.”’—Both she and 
her father had a good pious name, hers meaning Jehovah 
is my father, and his Jehovah has remembered. Sach 
pames probably had their origin in pions ejaculations of 
the parents on the birth of the child. ** David his 
father.”’—David was the standard of loyalty to Jebovah. 
** Opened the doors.’’—The doors of Jehovah’s temple 
had been closed while Ahaz was worshiping in the temples 
of other gods. ** Broad place on the east.’”’—Not “‘ the 
East Street,” but an open place by the east front of the 
temple. Ve Levites.”—Including the priests who 
were also Levites as well. * Sanctify yourselves.” — 
By ceremonial washings and securing the priestly garments. 
Many of them had probably been officiating in heatben 
temples. “Sanctify the house”; “carry forth the filthi- 
ness.’’—Cleanse it, repair it, remove all signs of idolatry 
and all that is unbefitting. ** Shut up the doors of the 
porch,” etc.—The porch was the front entrance; the lamps 
are the ten candlesticks. I Kings, vii, 49. It would seem 
that the temple had been quite shut up,and that other idola- 
trous temples were used, and that people entering them 
turned their backs on Jehovah’s temple.———“‘ Sword”: 
* cvaptivity.’’—Read II Chron. xxviii, 5-8. 

Instruction.—Such little errors as have crept into the 
Bible, like this which makes Hezekiah born when his 
father was only eleven years old, are of no importance to 
faith. God has never promised to keep the bible free 
from such errors which give scoffers something to scoff 
about. They do not coneern faith or practice. God’s 
Word stands sure, unaffected by thera. 

Much depends on a good mother. She deserves credit for 
the goodness of her children. 

And much depends on a good father or a bad one, but 
not everything. Hezekiah, the best of kings, had the worst 
of kings, Ahaz, for his father. While a bad father is a 
terrible influence and makes it likely that the son will be 
bad also, yet the will is free, and a wise son will avoid his 
father’s sins. If the father is a drunkard or a swearer or 
lazy, let the child observe that fact, and be the more 
ashamed, and resolved to give the honor to his name which 
his father has lost. 

A noble ancestry is a glorious incentive to good acts. We 
should remember our good ancestors, our Pilgrim fathers, 
and forget our bad ones;the drunkards, the oppressors, 
those that maltreated Indians or Negroes, those who came 
to this country as convicts. We all had good ancestors, 
and also bad, but we can pick our ancestry when it comes 
to remembering them, as Hezekiah remembered David. 

Hezekiah began his reforms in the first month of the 
first year of his reign. That is what we should do, on first 
starting on any career. Boys leaving home .should begin 
right, with prayer and going to church. Young people 
getting married should begin with family worship. If you 
move into a new town, begin with right associations. If 
you go to school. begin right. 

The priests and Levites ought to have begun the refor- 
mation themselves. Perhaps some of them did, tho it is 
not mentioned, as we know that Isaiah helped and encour- 
aged the young king. But if the minister or Sunday- 
school teacher or superintendent does not give you 
Christian work to do, then do not wait: ask him for it, and 
see to it that you do something. 

The Levites were to sanctify themselves first, and then 
to sanctify the temple. Chaucer says of the good priest: 

** For Christes lore and his Apostles’ twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.’ 

A covenant with the Lord is the chiet duty of every one, 
and the chief lesson to be drawn from this history. Let 
the teacher ask every pupil this question: Have you made 
a covenant with the Lord? Will you now make a covenant 
with the Lord? Wili you say: From this time I will try to 
be the Lord’s, to do his will, to serve him as well as I know 
how, to seek to know and do his will, to follow the teach- 
ings and example of Jesus Christ? This is what it means 
by being converted or by becoming a Christian; and to 
secure this is the chief end of the Church and the Sun” 
day school, and the mission of Jesus Christ to the world. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 











A FEW concerts of quite moderate interest, two fine or- 
chestral ones, under Anton Seidl, with the Metropolitan 
Orchestra at the Lenox Lyceum, with several notable solo- 
ists excepted, have done little more than make evident that 
these latter days of May ure those of peuceful transition 
to what constitute summer musical entertainments in the 
city. The admirable concerts at the Brighton Beach 
Music Hall, under the director above named and the set 
of some thirty that will be presently begun by Theodore 
Thomas in the Madison Square Garden, will be most ac- 
ceptable, and are nearly due. On the doings of sundry 
companies that are singing onesort of opera or operetta or 
another, in the town, serious musical comment is hardly 
necessary, and those persons who are familiar with 
the kinds of performance that are found at one 
hired playhouse or another during our early or 
later warm weather will appreciate the reserve 
shown in letting alone such matters as “The Tar 
and the Tar ar,” at Palmer’s Theater; ‘‘ Wang,” the 
music whereof is by Mr. Woolson Morse, at the Broadway; 
and *‘ Apoillo,’”’ with its music by Helmsberger, of genera) 
insignificance, at the Casino. Opera of old and respectable 
pretensions is sung in Englisb, and will be so sung, for 
four or five weeks, at the Grand Opera House, by a large 
company of more or Jess capable or more or less Euglish- 
speaking people; and there are one or two similar troupes 
installed between Harlem and Brooklyn’s limits. With 
all credit to these, they can be likened to the sort of people 
that Mme. de Sevigné once said were so plentiful—‘‘ quite 
endurable for fourteen minutes, but not for a whole quar- 
ter of an hour.” In view of the fact that the orchestral cun- 
certs provided for New York in the warm weather are 
excellent as those furnishing as its winter supply (allow 
ing for a certain adaptation of the programs), it is a pity 
that the summer’s problem as to opera has not yet been 
quite satisfactorily solved. The Metropolitan’s seasons of 
German operatic work might have been expanded, from 
the start, very materially to alter the aspect of the topic. 
At one time, there seemed a probability of an experiment 
to that end, originating there. But this has lapsed into a 
by and by tnat is much less sweet than indefinite, 

Anent the Metropolitan Opera House, and just as if to 
wind up the not exhilarating record of the winter and 
spring, with the bequest of a distinctly bad taste tor our 
mouths (after sundry mawkish flavors) came last week the 
statement that the recent seventh season of opera in Ger- 
man has resulted in a money deficiency of considerable 
significance. The financial management of the Opera 
House has been much complimented, and deservedly so, 
whatever criticisms as to the artistic policy pursued have 
subsisted, for five or six years. The statement, made pub- 
lie on Saturday, that a sum io excess of nifty thousand dol- 
lars must be made up by the stockholders, is somewhat 
startling, however explained by special circumstances. 
The circular letter of the Secretary, addressed to 
each of tne Opera MHouse’s’ stockholders, states 
that $25,216 kas been left unpaid on _  assess- 
ments, and that the rentals of the building are 
about $20,000 less than hitherto. Two boxes have been 
forteited by the owners, in default of $21,112 due on them. 
The cost of opera for the year was $374,906.22. The float- 
ing debt on the building is now in excess of $85,000, and to 
liquidate this pretty large and apparently increasing bnr- 
den would call for about $15,000, levied on each stock- 
holder, to which assessment would be added the $3,000 as- 
sessment now made. The expense at present of a stock- 
holder’s box is about $22,000 per annum. If an economical 
and caretul management during a given season (even al 
lowing for mistakes in the reportory) can offer no happicr 
final clause, one is a little frightened to fancy what kina 
of a pecuniary cataclysm is likely to occur at the end of the 
French or Italian performances promised in 1891-’92. It is 
conclusive that a stockholder’s privileges are not merely 
sitting in a box and talking presto e sempre crescendo 
during some lovely episode of a masterpiece. 

That well-meaning but slow-going and, on the whole, 
rather sulky isstitution, the Worcester (Mass.) Music 
Festival Association, seems to be yielding, in spite ot 
itse:f, to outside pressure and, nolens volens, giving up to 
the leaven of musical cultivation that really exists, out- 
side the Festival’s Board, in Worcester. The sharp strict 
ures possed upon the sort of music and the sort of artistic 
talent that have turoished forth the Festivals io tire- 
some proportion year by year, have manifestly disturbed 
to good practical effect tnat serene process of fossilizing 
that has been so favored by the worthy Worcesterians who 
have the Festival in their horny-handed grip. Tne 
strictures disturbed them last year. More than one 
amusing story has made that fact evident. Bat any 
of Worcester’s daring musical folk, or any other 
people who have suffered from the Festival manage- 
ment’s hot wrath because they have said what they 
said and written what they have written about it, can 
feel that they have been plagued and despitefully en- 
treated to a good end, and are likely to be victors in their 
fight against philistinism before long. The Festival for 
next September will present, as to its main details, Bruch’s 
“ Armioius”; Adam’s Mass in C, for the first time io 
Worcester; a cantata, ‘‘The Captives,’ by Victor Herbert: a 
Wagoerian program; and Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” 1t 
is a pity that the spirit of enterprise could not have gone 
even further in the direction of solidity as well as novelty; 
for “Israel in Egypt’ van well be spared at a Worcester or 
any other music festival in America. But there is an 
evident aim to shake off a conventional and antiquated 
choral repertory on the part of the Festival Board, and 
more satisfactory evidences may be looked for in time to 
come. Mme. Nordica has been engaged as one of the solo- 
ists for next September. 

The announcement-official of the Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth for the year 1891, is duly in circulation. As pre- 
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viously stated, the three of the composer’s works that will 
this year receive their model performance are “ Tristan 
and Isolde,” “ Tannhduser” (Paris version), and of course 
“Parsifal,” and as only three representations of “ Tristan” 
are to be given, the month during which the Festival con- 
tinues will be practically divided between ‘* Parsifal ’’ and 
“‘Tanohbauser.” The following is the full calendar. (Each 
performance begins at four o’clock, P.M , and ends at ten.) 
July 19th, Parsifal; July 20th, Tristan und Isolde; July 
22d, Tannhiuser; July 231, Parsifal; July 26th, Parsifal; 
July 27th, Tannhiiuser; July 29th, Parsifal; July 30th, 
Tanubiduser; Aug. 2d, Parsifal; Aug. 3d, Tannhiuser; 
Aug. 5th, Tristan und Isolde; Aug 6th, Parsifal; Aug. 9th, 
Parsifal; Aug. 10th, Tannhiauser; Aug. 12th, Parsifal; Aug 
13th, Tannhiiuser; Aug. 15ch, Tristan und Isolde; Aug. 16th, 
Parsifal; Aug. 18th, Tannbiduser; Aug. 19th, Parsifal. 
It is to be understood by Americans that, as usual, num- 
bered and reserved seats ($5.00 each) can be booked on 
avplying to the ** Verwaltungsrath der Biihnenfestspiele 
Bayreuth, Bivaria” (telegraphic address; Festspiel Buy 
reuth), but that it is not apt to be necessary to secure seats 
oefore reaching Bayreuth. There are always good ones 
obtainable. By writing to the ‘*‘ Wohnungscommite, 
Railway station, Bayreuth” lodgings in the roomy old 
city can be secured, and, as usual, night trains run in all 
directions after each performance for the convenience of 
people attending only one performance, and two restau- 
rants for all degrees of refreshment adjoin the Wagner 


Theater, obtainable during the longer and shorter inter- 
mi: sions. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


NATIONAL UNION CONFERENCE meets at Cincinnati May, 
19 h, with 1.417 delegates, of whom 407 were from Kansas, 
317 from Ohio and 154 from Indiana, It decides on the 
formation of ‘‘ Tae People’s Party of the United States of 
Awmerica,’”’ indorses the demands of the Platforms of St. 
Louis, 1889; Ocala, Fia., 1890 and Omaha, Neb., 1891, in- 
cluding 

a, The right to make and issue money, the abolition of the 
National Banksand the loan of money to the people on demand, 
at not more than two per cent., upon non-perishable products. 

b. Free, unlimited coinage of silver. 

ce. Prohibition of alien ownership of land. 

d. Taxation shall not be allowed to build up one olass at the 
expense ef another. 

e. Economy and honesty of administration. 

f. Income tax. 

g- Government ownership of means of communication and 
transportation. 

h. Election of President, Vice-President and Senators by 

direct vote of the people. 
Additional resolutions, not a part of the Platform, recom- 
mended uuiversal suffrage, demanded Treasury notes to 
pay soldiers equivalent to coin, favored eight hours a day, 
condemned the action of the World’s Fair Commission 
with reference to wiges. The Platform and resolutions 
were adopted with only three dissenting votes 


...-A commission was appointed in Washington by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to proceed to Europe and 
visit the countries from which there is the greatest immi- 
gration to this country, and investigate the various phases 
of the immigration question. The members of the com- 
mittee are Charles H. Grosvenor of Ohio, Judson N. Cross, 
of Minnesota, Dr. Walter H. Kempster of Wisconsin, and 
Joseph Powderly of Pennsylvania. 


....-Consul Corte, on leaving New Orleans, prepared a 
statement of his course in regard to the New Orleans 
lynching, in which he asserts that the action cf the mob 
did not represent the great mass of the citizens, but was 
carried through by a small political clique. 


.... The report comes from Paris that the Pope has tele- 
graphed to Cardinal Gibbons for information as to the 
New Orleans affair, and instructing him to do what he can 
to secure an equitable solution of the question. 


--e-The “Itata”’ was seen by a passing vessel, but the 
**Charleston’’ had not caught up with her. Itis stated 
that she will be delivered up tothe United States officials 
as soon as she comes into Cnilean waters. 


....Returns received at the Customs Department, Otta- 
wa, Canada, report that the pumber of schooners which 
have cleared from British Columbia ports for the sealing 
grounds, is far in excess of last year. 


....-The strike in the coke region in Pennsylvania 
declared off. Employers are overwhelmed with applica- 
tions for work, but declare that they will not engage those 
who were leaders in the strike. 


....Explosion of dynamite at Tarrytown, N. Y., result- 
ing in the death of a large number of Italian laborers and 
the severe wounding of many more. 


....-Assembling of the Trans-Mississippi Congress at 
Denver, Colo., May 19th. 


FOREIGN. 


....lord Salisbury, in an address at Glasgow, May 20th, 
says that the danger of an outbreak in Europe is steadily 
decreasing; that the Sultan is improving the state of his 
Empire, so that no danger need be apprehended from 
Turkey, and that both in Persia and Exypt there is 4 re- 
vivai of material progress. In regard to Portugal, Eng- 
land is compelled to observe treaty and international, 
rights, even at the expense of the wishes of the Colonies. 
The East African Convention gives England the healthy 
uplands, while Portugal has the lowlands, that can only 
be inhabited by people born there and having the blood of 
the country. The railway about to be carried to Victoria 
Nyanza will destroy the slave trade through the abolition 





of caravan traffic. 
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-»ee- At a banquet givenin Sophia by the Diplomatic Club 
in bonor of the Rumanian Consul General, M. Stambouloff, 
tke Prime Minister, who was present, dwelt with marked 
emphasis on the good relations between Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania. He spoke of the bond uniting the two races in the 
historic past, and the community of interests to-day. In 
view of te supposed Russian tendencies of the recent elec- 
tions in Rumania, this is considered very significant. 

.... The Regents of Servia, having decided to expe! Queen 
Nathalie, the Prefect of the city, undertook, on May 18th, 
to carry out the order. The carriage was met by the 
students of the city, who detached the horses and drew the 
Queen back to her residence. The next day, under guard 
of a strong force of gendarmes,she was placed on a train for 
Bucherest, where she will have quarters in a palace. 





..-.The Ministerof Public Works in France, has signed 
& measure that railway freight stations which have hitherto 
been opened on Sundays till noon, shall hereafter be closed 
at 100’clock, and intimates thatif people desire the com- 
panies wi)) make still further concessions. 


---e-The International Postal Congress convened in 
Vienna, May 2Uth. The chief topics are, the reduction of 
transit charges and the adoption of an international post- 


age stamp. The adhesion of the Australian colonies is 
hoped for. 


..-.Mr. Morine, the commissioner of the Newfoundland 
delegates to take charge of their bill arrived in St. Johns, 
N. F., May 20th, and on the next day explained its pro- 
visions, which met the approval of the majority of the 
delegates. 


....An imperial decree was issued, May 24th, instructing 
the Siberian Governors to remit two-thirds of the sentences 
and otherwice to ameliorate the condition of worthy con- 
victs, in honor of the visit of the Czarewitch to Siberia. 


-...-Madame Boulanger has secured a decree for the sep- 
aration of her own property from that of her busband 
which is under sequestration and administered by the pub- 
lic treasury. 


....New Cabinet selected and appointed by the King of 
Portugal, and receives the iundorsement of the people. A 
complete re-adjustment of parties seems probable. 


....Report confirmed of a serious conflict between Port- 
uguese troops on the Pungwe River, South Africa, and the 
expedition of the South African Company. 


....-Tbe Trades Union Congress at Ballarat, Australia, 
has decided to support the shearer’s strike, and has adopted 
a trademark to be affixed to goods produced by unionists. 


..--An insurrection attempted at Cordova, Argentine 
Republic, was quickly suppressed by troops from Buenos 
Ayres. 


--.-The Chilean Legation in Paris report continued suc- - 
cesses for Government troops, including the capture of 
Taltal. 


----The Pope’s Encyclical, published May 22d, dealing 
especially with Socialist and labor questions. 


.-.-The first sod of the Salonica-Monastir railway, in 
European Turkey, was turned May 14th. 


...-The Czarewitch has recovered sufficiently to leave 
Japan for Viadivostock. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


THE gossip in a house always decreases as the library in- 
creases.— Exchange. 





das These young scientists, with Darwin under. one arm and 
a collection of bugs and grasshoppers under the other, make me 
sick. Assoon as they know the horns of a beetle from the feel- 
ers of a wasp they begin to patronize God Almighty.—T. De Witt 
Talmage. 


...-It¢ is said that it cannot be proved that these errors were 
not in the original writings [of the Bible]. On the other hand, 
it can be positively asserted that there is not an atom of proof 
that they were, and that thev have not been the work of copy- 
ists.—The Christian Intelligencer. 


.... If our systematic theolory is as far away from the teach- 
ing of the Bible as Brothers Briggs and Evans represent it, then 
to a plain mind it would seem that instead of adding biblical 
theology to the course of study in the theological seminaries, 
it should be substituted for systematic theology.—GEORGE P. Hays, 
D.D. 


....There are signs, however, slight yet significant, that this 
unity of belief among Baptists may not long continue. The tram- 
pet already gives an uncertain sound in some parts of the Baptist 
hosts. Ourstrength inthe past has been loyalty to the Scrip- 
tures; our weakness in the future threatens to be denial of the 
authority of the Scriptures.—The Examiner. 


....If the pulse of the Church is felt aright, the General As- 
sembly cannot hesitate to pass upon the Inaugural of Professor 
Briggs, and to veto bis appointment to the Clair ot Biblical 
Theology. It was intimated at first that the Union Directors 
would take the ground that the case, as oneof transfer, was not 
subject tothe vetopower. Rut we now understand that posi- 
tion will not be taken.—The Presbyterian Journal. 


.-.. The Pope, in his encyclical sermon on the Labor question, 
insists so earnestly on every one’s living up to the spirit and 
teaching of Holy Scripture, the wonder is he did not add a 
word on the duty of bishop and priest doing something to pro- 
mote, in all the h of the people. the affectionat+ and daily 
reading of this Bible. Noth‘ng could possibly better become 
the * Father of the Church” than an encyclical message on that 
point.—The Advance. 





.... In New York the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art have at last voted to open iton Sunday. Thus art is arrayed 
against the observance of the Lord’s Day. We cannot say that we 
are surprised at the decision, muchand deeply as we regret the 
failure of the friends of God's law to make headway against the 
majority. “We believe that some who have helped to create the 
preesure, will yet repent their act, as they see its underlying 





principle applied elsewhere.—The Episcopal Recorder. 
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THE AMENDMENTS TO THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CONFESSION. 








WE publish elsewhere the amendments proposed by 
the Revision Committee to the Confession of Faith. It 
will, however, be an advantage to put here in a compact 
form, for the more casual reader, the substance of 
these proposed changes. 

1. A slight addition is made to Chapter I ‘Of the 
Holy Scripture.” As it now reads the evidence that 
Scripture is the Word of God is found in the ‘‘ heaven- 
liness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine” 
and the “‘ inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing wit- 
ness by and with the word in our hearts.” To these 
evidences the Committee add ‘‘ the truthfulness of the 
history, the faithful witness of prophecy and miracle.” 
Prophecy and miracle are certainly evidences which it 
is strange that the Westminster divines should have 
omitted. This doctrine of Scripture is further very 
much strengthened under the new chapter ‘‘Of the 
Work of the Holy Spirit.” One section of it says that 
the Holy Spirit 
“hath fully and effectively made known this mind and 
will of God in all things pertaining to life and salvation in 
the Sacred Scriptures. Holy men of God spake therein as 
they were moved by the Holy-Ghost; and these Scriptures 
being so inspired are the infallible word of God, the 
supreme rule of faith and duty.’’ 

This is a needed addition to the Confessiun and fairly 
states a doctrine on which all parties in the Church can 
agree. 

2. The central doctrine of the Westminster Confes- 
sion is Decrees, and upon this, and its related doctrines, 
the revisers have spent much labor. They have re- 
written the sections on this subject, but without in any 
serious degree modifying their doctrine, except as they 
have made the doctrine of reprobation more clearly one 
of preterition. They do not say that God “‘has fore- 






ordained others to everlasting death,” nor even that he 
** passes them by,” but that it has pleased him ‘‘ not to 
elect them unto everlasting life, but to ordain them to 
dishonor and wrath for their sin to the praise of his 
glorious justice.” The teaching that this was of his 
mere good grace, and ‘‘ without any foresight of faith or 
good works or perseveranve ” is retained. And it is 
added that his non-election of certain persons and his 
consequent ordaining them to dishonor and wrath for 


their sins, is such that “‘ thereby neither is any limita-. 


tion put upon the offer of salvation to all upon condi- 
tion of faith in Christ, nor is restraint laid upon the 
freedom of any one to hinder his acceptance of this 
offer.” They do not attempt to harmonize these two 
statements—the non-election of some and the non- 
limitation of the offer of salvation. They simply place 
them side by side, and they omit the statement in the 
Westminster Confession, that ‘‘ the number of the elect 
is so certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished.” There is certainly a softening 
of the expression of the doctrine with no real change. 

3. There is a curious change in the statement of the 
doctrine of Creation. The old Confession says that ‘in 
the beginning God created the world and all things 
therein out of nothing, whether visible or invisible, in 
the space of six days.” The new Confession makes a 
sharp distinction, It says that ‘‘the universe and all 
things therein were created by God,” and then adds 
that ‘‘ the heavens and the earth, with all that they con- 
tain, were made by him in six creative days.” We 
seem to have here the late Princeton Professor Guyot’s 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, to wit, 
that at some unspecified time God created the universe 
out of nothing; and that afterward, in the course of six 
creative days or ages, he formed or organized out of 
this created universe the heavens and earth, with all 
that isin them. We are somewhat surprised to find so 
definite a doctrine announced, and the geological 
theory of six ages of creation taking the place of the six 
days of the Bible record. 

4, Much difficulty appears to have been experienced 
over the good deeds of unregenerate men. The old 
Confession says that ‘‘ all actual transgressions proceed 
from original corruption, whereby we are utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil.” The revisers omit the ‘‘ all” 
before ‘‘ evil”; change “all good” to all that is spirit- 
ually good, and then add that the “‘ providence of God 
and the common operations of his Spirit restrain unre- 
generate men from much that is evil, and lead them to 
exercise many social and civil virtues.” They draw a 
clear distinction between ‘social and civil virtues” and 
what is “‘ spiritually good.” 

5. A slight change indicates that the revisers do not 
wish to have it repeated in the Confession that mercy is 
an element of the Son and justice of the Father only. 
Therefore, where it is said that our Lord ‘ hath fully 
satisfied the justice of his Father” they change the ex- 
pression to ‘‘ divine justice,” 

6. The old Confession had no chapter on the Work of 
the Holy Spirit or on the Universal Offer of the Gospel. 
Chapters on these subjects are added, and they are 
brought as far as possible into conformity with the style 
of the Confession. We have already mentioned the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit as inspiring the Scriptures. 
The other offices of the Spirit are so stated as to call for 
no special remark, In the new chapter on the Univer- 
sal Offer of the Gospel, we find a statement of the suffi- 
ciency of Christ’s sacrifice for the whole lost race of 
man, and that it is thus freely offered toall. In this 
chapter there is no hint of any limitation of the offer of 
salvation by lack of natural ability or the withholding 
of the Spirit’s grace. 

7. The doctrine of the loss of free will is re-affirmed 
and then apparently contradicted. It is first stated as 
in the old Confession that by the fall man “‘ hath wholly 
lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accompany- 
ing salvation,” that he being thus “‘ dead in sin is not 
able by his own strength to convert himself or to pre- 
pare himself thereunto.” The revisers then add the fol- 
lowing statement, ‘‘ yet is his responsibility as a free 
moral agent not thereby impaired.” They do not at- 
tempt to reconcile these two statements. 

8, The chapter on Effectual Calling has one or two 
important modifications. This chapter contains the 
section about ‘* elect iafants”” which has given so much 
offense, and the Revision Committee have absolutely re- 
versed it so that instead of saying that “ elect infants 
dying in infancy are regenerated,” it now says that * all 
infants dying in infancy, and all other persons who 
from birth to death are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministery of the Word are redeemed by 
grace and regenerated by the Spirit.” This, it will be 
seen, elevates into a doctrine what had before been held 
as a Christian hope without definite basis of Scripture. 
Another paragraph, which has made nearly as much of- 

Pfense as that about elect infants, declared : 

* Much less can men not professing the Christian relig- 
ion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be théy never 
so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of 
nature and the law of that religion they do profess, and 
to assert and maintain that they may is very pernicious 
and to be detested.” 





The last clause of the above is omitted by the revisers, 








and the rest is very skilfully amended so that it is not 
instantly clear whether itmeans what it did before or 
not. The language is retained, but itis made to apply 
to the non-elect, of whom it is said that altho outward- 
ly called by the ministry of the Word, 

‘‘Tnasmuch as they never truly come to Christ they [the 
non-elect] cannot be saved, neither is there salvation in any 
other way than by Christ through the Spirit, however 
diligent men may be in framing their lives according to the 
light of nature and the law of that religion they do pro- 
fess.’’ 

Here the last clause retained seems to refer to the 
heathen; but it is not definitely denied that some of the 
heathen may be of the elect, 

9. The belligerent attitude of the Confession toward 
the Roman Catholic Church is softened. The words 
**popish ” and “ papist” are stricken out, as also the 
assertion that the Pope of Rome is “that anti-Christ, 
that man of sin and son of perdition that exalteth him- 
self in the Church against Christ and all that is called 
God.” 

There are other minor changes, but these which we 
have mentioned are the chief. It is clear that President 
Patton is right when he says that the Calvinistic char- 
acter of the Confession has been maintained carefully, 
while at the same time its language has been somewhat 
but not very much revised; in part to bring it in accord- 
ance with the faith of the Church, and still more, it ap- 
pears, to relieve it of the severer criticisms brought 
against it by the Arminian and other critics, Those that 
feared that the revised Confession would be a heavier 
yoke upon the conscience of those who sign it, have 
little reason for alarm. It has not been made any more 
stringent on the doctrine of Holy Scripture, altho, per- 
haps, it appears to be; and the additions and excisions 
are generally in the line of the common faith of the 
Church. On the other hand, by retaining all the strict 
Calvinistic features, the more natural interpretation of 
which is thoroughly Old School, the Confession has not 
been relieved of those features tu which many Presby- 
terians object. It will still have to be accepted not as 
an exact statement of the general faith, but “‘ as con- 
taining the system of doctrine ” taught in the Scriptures 
and held by the Church. 

It will require something over a year to complete the 
revision. This proposed revision goes down to the pres- 
by teries for their criticism; these criticisms will go back 
to the Committee who will revise their work and send a 
final report to the Assembly next year, which report 
must be approved by the Assembly and adopted by the 
presbyteries. Dr. Poor says that there is a descending 
scale of Calvinism as indicated by the words Calvinist, 
Calvinistic, Calvinistical and Calvinisticalish, We 
should judge that the Westminster Confession belongs 
in the first class, and the proposed revision in the second. 


» 
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THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 


So far as a name, a platform, and a national commit- 
tee can go toward constituting a new political party, 
the Nationalists went in their Convention in Cincinaati 
last week. They formally resolved that the reform ele- 
ments of this country ought to come together as 4 Peo- 
ple’s Party upon a platform of principles nearly iden- 
tical with those set forth by the Farmers’ Alliance at 
St. Louis and at Ocala, Fla. There were present over 
fourteen hundred delegates, as they were called, at this 
Convention. They came from thirty-two States, chiefly 
from those lying between the Allegheny and Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States. Kansas and 
Ohio together had more than half of the Convention. 
Only ten Southern States were repsesented, and they 
very sparsely. Many of these delegates were not elected 
by organizations. It was practically a mass meeting 
representing the dissatisfied elements, particularly in 
seven or eight Western States where the Farmers’ move. 
ment has made itself most strongly felt. New York and 
Pennsylvania and New England had, all told, only 
twenty-eight representatives, and the South cut no fig- 
ure whatever in the Convention. The Southern dele- 
gates who were present seemed to be present chiefly to 
look on and observe the drift of affairs. 

The Convention was in the hands of such men as 
Ignatius Donnelly and General Weaver, both former 
Greenbackers, and Senator Peffer, of Kansas, who was 
the permanent chairman. Under such leadership it is 
not surprising that the Convention wasstampeded and in- 
duced to declared in favor of a new party. There were 
elements in the Convention which were opposed to this 
idea; but under the skillful leadership of the men who 
had so much experience in starting new parties, they 
were outgeneraled, and their voices were silenced. In 
amass meeting like that at Cincinnati, composed of 
men who are dissatisfied with the existing parties and 
think that new principles ought to be brought into poli- 
tics, the natural tendency in favor of a new political or- 
ganizations is very strong. The fact of the calling of 
the convention was in itself a protest against the exist- 
ing political parties, and it was, therefore, no very dif- 
ticult matter to carry through the new party idea with- 
a shout and a hurrah. 

The resoultions adopted include the Sub-Treasury 
plan, the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the sub- 
stitution of legal-tender treasury notes for the issues of 
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national banks, a graduated tax on income, national 
control of railroads, and the election of President, Vice- 

President and United States Senators by popular vote. 

These are all planks of the Farmers’ Alliance and are 

thoroughly familiar to every well-informed citizen. 

We wonder that the Sub-Treasury idea should have been 

approved. It is thoroughly discredited, and will be a 

heavy weight on the new party. The taxation of 

incomes is also a question which will not long stand the 

fires of public discussion, and yet this movement, 

weighted as it is with wrong and impracticable princi- 

ples, may do a world of mischief next year. It seems 

very improbable that it will cause any serious disturb- 

ance in the South. The South is wedded to the Demo- 

cratic Party and would not be likely, particularly in a 
Presidential year, toleave the Democratic ticket for that 
of the proposed new party. The South will probably 

be as solidly Democratic as it was in 1888, The only 
hope of a break is in such border States as Virginia, 
West Virginia and Tennessee,where the margin between 
the old parties is small. The States which appear to be 
most seriously threatened are those of Kansas, Nebraska 
and Minnesota, which are naturally Republican States. It 
would be quite possible for the movement to draw 
enough strength from the Republican Party to defeat it 
in those States, provided it is managed with some skill, 
But there are seeds of discord in it. Some of its 
elements aim at one thing, some at another. No one idea 
is the supreme idea of all. Some are most solicitous for 
the Sub-Treasury plan, others believe that the great re- 
form lies in free silver and plenty of Treasury notes: 
some are most earnest in baving the railroads under 
Government control, while others believe that Prohibi- 
tion and woman suffrage are questions of chief moment. 
It will be difficult to hold such diverse elements together 
in a compact party for campaign purposes. Of course, 
the movement is doomed to final defeat, as was the 
Greenback and other movements which have preceded 
it. Its chief importance now is the bearing it may have on 
the Presidential situation next year. It may take shape 
and last long enough to bring an element of uncer- 
tainty into the result of the contest of November, 1892; 
or long before the great party conventions meet to name 
Presidential candidates a year hence, it may have van- 
ished as smoke. The movement is not yet a party; it is 
only a chaotic combination of different elements, There 
is certainly no valid reason for a new party with such 
ideas, and the probability is that there will be none. 


ip 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST. 


THE word fellowship seems to imply equality. We 
have fellowship with one another, brother with brother, 
workman with workman, friend with friend, There is 
not much fellowship between superiors and inferiors. 
They are at arm’s length and generally feel distant, un- 
sympathetic, perhaps suspicious and hostile. 

We call Jesus Lord, and the word implies mastery, 
superiority, that kind of relation which, with us on 
earth, forbids fellowship. He is one to be obeyed, and 
loved; but how can there be fellowship with our Master? 

The Twelve called him Lord and Master, and yet they 
had fellowship with bim. He was that sort of a Master 
who was so infinitely superior to his disciples that he 
did not need to keep himself above them. His dignity 
and superiority were beyond question, and he could af- 
ford to be very brotherly and affectionate with them, 
and give them real fellowship. He had sympathy with 
them, and could not only lead and teach them, but he 
could give them love, and ask love in return. 

Fellowship implies equality; and there can be no real 
fellowship with a superior unless that superior some- 
how puts aside that superiority, and puts himself on an 
equality of some sort with his inferior. This is precisely 
what Jesus has done. He calls us his brothers, his 
friends. ‘‘I have not called you servants,” hesays, as if 
we were his inferiors, ‘‘but I have called you friends.” 

To accomplish this fellowship, this friendship, this 
brotherhood, Jesus made himself one like us, This is 
the choicest lesson of the book of Hebrews. ‘‘ He took 
not on him,” we are told, ‘‘the nature of angels; but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham.” He ‘‘was made like 
unto his brethren”—notice the word brethren, which 
implies the closest and most equal fellowship. He pur- 
posely put himself where he could be tempted in all 
points like as we are, so that he might be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. The Jesus who was born 
and died, who hungered and thirsted, who slept and 
wept, who said his disciples were to him in place of 
mother and sister and brother, that Jesus bestowed fel- 
lowship on men, and asks fellowship in return. 

When we think of the fellowship of Jesus Christ, we 
are apt to imagine it to be the love and care and protec- 
tion and guidance which he givestous. It is in part 
that, but that is not all. That is the part which we re- 
ceive. It is selfish in us to think only of what we re- 
ceive, and not of what we may give. If he gives love to 
us, true fellowship requires us to give love to him. 
Fellowship cannot be one-sided. 

Jesus not only loves us, but he wants us also to love 
him. He loves us and he loves our company. It is not 
wholly for their sakes, but for his as well, that he told 
his disciples that he would come again and take them to 








earth he loved to be in the company of his friends. He 
took three of them on the mount of transfiguration with 
him. He took them again with him into the garden of 
Gethsemane, and he was pained when they fell asleep 
and he lost the support of their sympathy. It pleased 
him when Mary of Bethany broke a precious flask of 
ointment on his feet, just. to express her love for him. 
His heart, his human heart, and may we not also say 
his divine heart, craved fellowship and love. 

And we must not think of the glorified Jesus Chris 

in Heaven as exalted above human sympathy. He still 
not only gives us sympathy and love, but he desires it 
from us. Theservice and gifts we can present to him 
are not much—he does not need them—but he does still 
want and need and ask our love, such love as John gave 
him as he lay on the Master’s breast, such love as Mary 
gave him when she poured precious ointment on his 
feet, whose fragrance, even as he passed into Geth- 
semane, should remind him that he was not wholly for- 
saken of human love. 

The service we do our Lord and Master, the gifts we 
bring him, are nothing except they be the expression of 
a love like that of John or of Mary. If they grow 
vitally out of that love they are very dear to him. 
They not only bring us an answering blessing, but they 
make him glad. Without love they are a mockery and 
a pain, a new thrust into his wounded heart. 


»™ 


THE UNION SEMINARY AND DR. BRIGGS. 





THE directors of the Union Theological Seminary 
have offered to the Church and the public the categori- 
cal replies of Professor Briggs to eight questions which 
they formulated and put to him, as satisfactory to 
themselves and, as they confidently hope, to the mind of 
the Church. These questions concern the sources of 
divine authority, the sense in which he uses the term 
‘the Reason,” inspiration, inerrancy, miracles, a future 
probation, and progressive sanctification. They will 
be found in full on another page. 

The purpose of the directors in procuring and pub 
lishing these replies was, of course, to justify them- 
selves before the Church, and to make it appear that 
the critics of Professor Briggs have misrepresented 
him, and are simply engaged in that popularly odious 
task of ‘“‘hunting” him as a heretic. The ordinary 
reader of these questions and answers would form the 
impression that the whole case against Dr. Briggs con- 
sisted in clamorous accusation. The only alternative 
would be that the directors and Dr. Briggs are not deal- 
ing with the Church and public in a frank and fair 
manner. This alternative, we believe, any impartial 
mind would be driven to accept upon close comparison 
of the catechism with the Inaugural Address, 

Passing by what he saidin his inaugural concerning 
the “three great fountains of divine authority—the Bible, 
the Church and the Reason”—a most inappropriate and 
inaccurate phrase, which his colleagues condemn and 
which he himself has found it necessary to explain—we 
take up a single question, that concerning inerrancy. 
We place in parallel columns the question with his 
answer and passages from his inaugural addregs: 

Question. Address. 

“Do you believe the Bible} ‘‘I shall venture to affirm 
inerrant in all matters con-| that, so far as I can see,there 
cerning faith and practice, | are errors in the Scriptures 
and in everything in which | that no one has been able to 
it is a revelation from God or | explain away; and thetheory 
a vehicle of divine truth, and | that they were not in the 
that thereare no errors which | original text is sheer assump- 
disturb its infallibility in| tion. If we should 
these matters, or in its rec-| abandon the whole field of 
ords of the historic events | providential superintend- 
and institutions with which | ence, so far as inspiration 
they are inseparably con-| and divine authority are con- 
nected?” ‘Ans,—Yes.” cerned, and limit divine in- 
spiration and authority to 
the essential contents of the 
Bible, to its religion, faith 
and morals, we would still 
have ample room to seek di- 
vine authority where alone it 
is essential, or even impor- 
tant, in the teaching that 
guides our devotions, our 

. thinking and our conduct.”’ 
Can any impartial person read these parallel passages, 
weigh them carefully, and then say that the question and 
auswer gives a fair representation of what Dr. Briggs 
thinks on this most important point? It gives only the 
most favorable view that Dr. Briggs could subscribe to, 
and tells only half the trath. If the directors needed the 
assurance given in the answers to their questions, they 
had a right to ask it, and to ask it in this form; but they 
had no right to give it to the public as a fair repre- 
sentation of the views of Dr. Briggs. It looks as tho it 
were designed to mislead the public. We do not charge 
this; the directors are all honorable men; we only say 
that it has the appearance of a trick, to which Dr. 
Briggs himself has consented in order, if possible, to 
save his position. We do not believe that such an inein- 
uation would be at all fair to Dr. Briggs. However un- 
wise and errant he may be, he does not lack in moral 
courage. We attribute the unfortunate publication, 
therefore, not to any desire on his part to shrink from 








himself, that where he was they might be also. On 








dress, which he has just reprinted with the avowal that 
he makes no changes in it, either in its matter or form, 
but to the very serious blunder of the directors. 


> 
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A NEW VIEW OF LORD BYRON. 


Our readers will have perused with increasing delight 
the series of papers by Dr. Henry Hayman on Lord 
Byron, which we conclude this week. They afford 
some absolutely fresh material and show in a way that 
has not before appeared what was the history of the 
great poet’s moral growth. We suppose most readers 
would question whether such an expression as moral 
growth could be applied to so lawless a character as 
Byron. But Dr, Hayman has shown that such is the 
case. 

The view here presented is not one which will be found 
in Moore’s “‘ Life, Letters and Journal of Lord Byron,” 
nor in Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Lord Byron and his Contempo- 
raries,” nor in Lady Blessington’s ‘* Conversations with 
Lord Byron,” nor in Trelawney’s ‘“ Recollections of 
Shelley and Lord Byron.” nor in the Countess Guic- 
cioli’s ‘‘ Lord Byron jugé par les témoins de sa Vie.” 
These writers and observers saw him in his moods and 
sympathized with or criticised him in his waywardness 
and lawlessness. They recognized his scorn, his pas- 
sion, his industry, his democracy; but they have not 
fully understood what was the force of that undercur- 
rent of duty bidden so often by an overcurrent of pas- 
sion, but which had its source away back in the char- 
acter of his grandfather, the Admiral, whose worth and 
truth the poet did not forget, as the reminiscences of his 
verse indicate, 

Dr. Hayman has been fortunate in getting informa- 
tion about the very last days of Byron through Mr. E. 
D, Barff, son of the senior partner in the firm at Zante 
who was Byron’s banker and friend. The very last 
letter that Byron ever wrote, it is believed, is here 
printed in THE INDEPENDENT for the first time. It wa 
written April 9th, 1824, on the very day on which he 
took the ride from which he returned wet through in 
an open boat, and which brought on the fever from 
which he died ten days later. 

To think of the dissulute Byron as a distributor of 
Greek tracts and Testaments while in the last few 
months of life fighting for the cause of the freedom of 
Greece, is something so incongruous as to be almost 
incredible, And yet that is what he did. We seem to 
be taken back to his young boyhood, when Mary Gray 
taught him psalms and the Bible, a lesson which he too 
long forgot. But there is concurrent testimony that in 
the last few months of his life there was some marked 
change in the attitude of his mind on moral and relig- 
ious subjects. His servant noticed it, as is well known 
already; Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, believed it and de- 
rived comfort from it. Dr. Kennedy held long religious 
discussions with him, and it would seem asif it were only 
in the last six months of his life that he was ever brought 
into contact with such an earnest Christian man as Dr, 
Kennedy. Byron then expressly disclaimed infidel ten- 
ets and denial of the Scriptures ; and a letter of his, 
dated six weeks before his death, mentions that he had 
really been giving away not only some tracts with which 
Dr. Kennedy had intrusted him, but this most demo- 
cratic aristocrat, this most unconventional poet, had 
taken pains to get permission from the Greek clergy to 
distribute some Greek Testaments given him by an Eng- 
lish tinman, These facts are curious and interesting ; 
but perbaps they do not so much indicate what was the 
real goodness which was a part of Lord Byron’s charac- 
ter, as does the great care he took to protect little chil- 
dren, girls and buys, against the cruelty and abuse of 
both Turks and Greeks in the bitter war. Mr. Barff’s 
testimony on this matter is one which shows in a very 
pleasant light the character ef a man whose life had 
been a proverb of dissoluteness, It is most agreeable to 
see this pleasant sunset light thrown upon the character 
of one who, from the time when he began teasing his 
masters and frightening his school-fellows with a pet 
bear, through all his career of bravado and libertinism, 
had not quite lost the lessons of Mary Gray. 


> 
> 


EFFECTS OF THE MCKINLEY ACT. 


Tue Tariff reformers have based their opposition to 
the McKinley Act chiefly on three grounds: First, that 
it would compel the masses to pay increased prices for 
the benefit of a small class; second, that it would 
greatly restrict importations; and, third, that it would 
also reduce exportations. In short, in their opinion it 
erected a wall of Tariff so high as both to shut in and 
shut out commerce, 

The friends of the McKinley Act were convinced from 
experience that while the effect would be the advance, 
temporarily, of the prices of certain lines of goods, the 
outcome in the near future would be a large reduction 
in those prices, that there would be an immediate in- 
crease in production in this country, that while impor- 
tations might be temporarily checked in certain articles 
our merchants would continue to get from abroad all 
that we actually need, and that our exports would not 
be diminished. 














the consequences of what he said in his Inaugural Ad- 


The McKinley Act went into effect early in October, 
except the provisions concerning sugar, which became 
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operative April ist, and those relating to tin plate, 
which do not become effective till July ist. Sugars of 
certain grades have been free two months, tho we have 
as yet no statistics from Washington. The Act itself 
has been in operation nearly eight months, and we have 
general statistics from the Treasury Department for six 
months, or to the end of March. 

From these statistics we tind that the total of imports 
for the six months ending March 3ist (all under the 
McKinley Tariff except the first five days in October, 
1890), were as follows: 


Oct. Ist, 1890, to March 3ist, 1801.... .......$408,471,045 
Oct. Ist, 1889, to March ist, 1890............ 381,294,783 
ae ones bbb edd ddecasetecdse $22,176,262 


A careful examination of the sources of this increase, 
shows that it comes entirely from free goods. There 
was a decrease of $7,826,875 in imports of dutiable, and 
an increase of $30,003,137 in imports of free goods, mak- 
ing the net increase as above. The decrease in dutiable 
goodsis only a fraction over three per cent., or less than 
$1,200,000 a month, which certainly does not look as tho 
the new Tariff were closing the channels of trade. On 
the contrary the large increase in the importation of 
free goods shows that consumers are getting benefits 
from the new Act which more than counterbalance the 
losses which Tariff reformers insist that they are bear- 
ing in increased prices for tin plate, certain manufac- 
tures of wool, etc. It should be bornein mind that the 
articles on the free list are such as we cannot produce in 
this country or produce in sufficient quantity. Of the 
importations of such goods, under the McKinley Act, 
$15,129,804 represents the value of articles made free in 
October last. This does not include sugar; but such 
things of general consumption as chemicals, dried fruits, 
jute, textile grasses, straw hats, bonnets, etc. It is 
noticeable that the importation of articles which had 
been on the free list was also much larger. 

It is not simply the purpose of Protection to protect, 
bg sufficient duties, all articles whose production in this 
country can thereby be maintained or increased, but 
equally to have as large a free list as is cousisteut with 
regard for our own industries and productions, It is, 
therefore, 4 matter of no little satisfaction to us as Pro- 
tectionists to point to the fact that while the ratio of the 
dutiable to the free list under the former tariff was as 2 
to 1, under the McKinley Tariff it has become as 3 to 2 
nearly. 

Our exports for the nine months ending March 3ist, 
1891, amount to $689,646,503, which shows an increase 
over the corresponding period in the previous year of 
$15,204 818. This includes six months of the McKinley 
Tariff. The exports of domestic merchandise for 
March, 1891, were $74,433,074, being an increase of 
$2,866,475 over those for March, 1890. This does not 
look as tho foreign markets were being closed to us 
because of the discriminations of our new Tariff against 
foreign producers. 

It is too soon yet to measure the full effects of the 
new Tariff. So far, they have not been disastrous in 
any respect. On the contrary, in sugar alone there has 
been such a cheapening of an article of necessity which 
every family consumes as to entitle the authors of the 
McKinley Act to be considered as benefactors of the 
whole country. 


ss 


Editorial Wotes. 


THis week eight extra pages are required and more than 
filled by reports of religious meetings, of which we men- 
tion the admirable and full account of the meeting of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, also of the Baptist Con- 
gress and the Lutheran General Synod. Our contributors 
this week are the missionary, Dr. Chamberlain, of India, 
who has asketch of an aged Brahmin pilgrim; Mrs. Gus- 
tafson, who gives a graphic picture of Mr. Stead: Dr. 
Henry Hayman, who concludes his ‘“ Byroniana’’; Henry 
J. Ford, who suggests the way out of political corruption; 
Ethel Moore, who describes Holy Week in Athens; Pro- 
fessor Allier, who discovers a_ revival of religious 
thought among the youth of Paris; Professor Bemis, who 
treats of the Municipal Ownership of Gas Works; Professor 
Ely, who discourses of ValidObjections against Socialism; 
and Gilbert Coleridge, who reports the Salon of 1891. The 
poets are Maurice Thompson, Jobn B. Tabb, and Clinton 
Scollard; and the stories are by C. G. D. Roberts and S. G. 
W. Benjamin. 








THE report cf the Committee on tbe Revision of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith bears the marks, so far as the 
proposed revisions are concerned, of all the labor and 
study of all the members which weare told they gave to it. 
But the introdcction thereto we strongly suspect was in- 
trusted to some one member of the Committee and no one 
else had seen it before it was reported. It was one of the 
most extraordinary production for its rhetorical quality 
that we ever saw attached to so serious and solemn a docu- 
ment. We are told that the changes and amendments 
“have been forged by the heaviest hammers that your 
Committee could wield,” that “ at every session was dis- 
played the glittering of the polished stee] of the Professor 
as well as the practical judgment of the experienced pas- 











tor *—nothing is here said of the college president. We 
are also told: 

“The clear-cut analysis made by the skilled dialectician 
called forth no greater applause than the pathetical appeals of 
the Shepherd to let down the tender grass of the word sufficient- 
ly low to afford the lambs of the flock opportunity to feed 
thereon.” 

This is one of the most delightfully fresh figures of speech 
that have ever been invented on this subject, and sheds the 
ink of the pen of Doctor Levi Philetus Dobbs. But this is 
not sufficient. We learn that ‘‘ the keen blade of the lay- 
man did as effective work as the broadsword of the clergy-. 
mau,” and that some will feel that “ the pruning knife has 
been too sparingly used and many will allege that not a 
few precious limbs have been lopped off.’’ The keen blade, 
the broad sword, the pruning knife, were cutlery enough, 
for we are told that ‘‘ the Committee did not deem it need- 
fulnor wise to use the reckless penknife of Jehoiakim.” 
Whether the Committee supposed they were making a 
bridge or painting a picture is not quite clear from the 
following, which after the meeting of the Assembly sud- 
denly disappeared: 

“It has been the aim of the Committee to bridge over the gulf 

that appears to lie between the spirit of the Confession and that 
of our Church in these Jatter days, and to relieve, as far as prac- 
tical, the presentation in our Standards of God’s sovereignty 
with the rays of his love.” 
If the figure of the bridge is supposed to be still in mind, 
for “rays,”’ one should read beams. The revisers also 
use avery pleasant frankness in speaking of the passages 
in the Confession which have been changed. Of one state- 
ment they say that ‘it was not true to fact or in keeping 
with the teachings of God’s word.”’ Of another that it is 
stricken out ‘‘ because it is not supported by facts of Scrip- 
ture.”’ Another passage about that ‘ Antichrist, that man 
of sin and son of perdition’”’ has been changed so as to make 
it agree with “ accepted facts.” On the whole it is very 
interesting reading. 

THE friends of the Protestant Episcopal Church had a 
day in the dumps when the announcement first came of 
the refusal of the standing committee of the diocese of 
Newark to confirm the election of Phillips Brooks as 
bishop, following as it did a warning editorial in The 
Churchman, and more severe attacks in some of the other 
Episcopal papers. But later action very much relieves the 
fear that the Church through the country can be guilty of 
so colossal a blunder as to declare that it has not room 
upon the Episcopal bench for its most distinguished 
preacher. The diocese of New York and the disocese of 
Albany both voted for confirmation, and as it now stands 
we believe that a dozen dioceses have voted to contirm while 
four have voted against it, or have signified their disap- 
proval by declining to take action, which is equivalent to 
a negative vote. A majority vote is sufficient to confirm, 
and we now believe that a majority will be obtained. The 
real objection to Phillips Brooks is that he is not a 
believer in apostolic succession; but the assigned objection 
is that he took part in the installation of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and especially in union services in Boston at 
which a Unitarian was one of the speakers. We think we 
can give the facts about Dr. Brooks. He has never done 
one thing in the whole course of his ministry in Boston 
to show his sympathy with Unitarianism. The utmost 
he has done was at the Consecration of Trinity Church 
a dozen years ago or more, when he invited Dr. 
A. P. Peabody and Dr. James Freeman Clarke to 
come to the Holy Communion, They came and received 
the sacrament. He has been very scrupulous in matters 
pertaining to his own order. He recognizes the spiritual 
character of the work of clergymen of other communions, 
but his theory is that the Church was organized by our 
Lord, and that the Apostles were appointed to carry out his 
instructions and appoint their successors and transmit our 
Lord’s authority. He believes the Episcopate is not abso- 
lutely necessary to the existence of the Church, but accepts 
it as an historical fact, and would yield to no one in the 
respect due the office. The action especially criticised 
occurred at the old South Congregational Church on Good 
Friday night. The pastor, Dr. Gordon, had been trying to 
induce his people to observe the Lenten season, and he 
thought it would be a good plan to invite the clergy of the 
immediate vicinity to speak to his people on the meaning 
of Good Friday. He invited Dr. Brooks, the Rev. Leighton 
Parks, the Rev. P.S. Moxom and the Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, representing the Episcopal, Baptist and Unitarian 
bedies, Dr. Brooks and Mr. Parks did not know that Mr, 
Herford was invited, and had they known would have had 
no responsibility for the invitation. Nobody imagined that 
Dr. Brooks had done wrong until he was named as a can- 
didate for bishop. He stands within the lines on which 
bishops have heretofore been accepted without question, 
and the statements in The Living Church about him are in 
nearly every instance gross exaggerations or perversions 
of fact. It would be very curious to have Dr. Bridgman 
joining the Church because it is so roomy at the same time 
that Dr Brooksis rejected because it lacks room. 

Dr. PARKHURST’S sermon last Sunday in the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church will make very interesting 
reading for those scoffers who are never so glad as when 
they can make flings at the Church. We quote a few sen- 
tences: 

** The quickest way to fire Church enthusiasm is not to show 


to it a poor sinner for it to convert, but a poor heretic for it jto 
sniff after and run down.” 

“The Church has always fought new ideas. It pever sub- 
scribes to a discovery in science till it has to. It always widens 
its conceptions grudgingly and sulkily.” 

“ Take the entire country through, there is not a tithe of the 
interest felt in the conversion of the world to Christ that there 
is in seeing what the Church is about to do with a conspicuous 
doctrinal suspect.” 

* For ill-advised incongruors, heresy-sniffing legislation, com- 
mend me to the recent action of our Presbytery. May the quiet 
of summer rectify the evidently jaded condition of our bodies 














and the tangled condition of our minds; and when the Muse of 
Histiry composes herself to write the minutes of our procedure, 
may the tears she will shed suffice to obliterate the record.” 

“* My morning and evening lessons from the Psalms | always 
read from an expurgated edition of the Psalter. In essentials 
unity, and in non-esssntials as much diversity as anybody 
wants.” 


“ The question that ison the lips of thousands of young men 
that are on the threshold of the ministry, and that are looking 
in the direction of the Presbyterian Church, is: ‘CanI enter 
the Presbyterian ministry, and still retain my intellectual self- 
respect? Must I pluck out my eyes and replace my brains with 
sawdust, as candidacy for Presbyterian orders?’ ” 

** Perhaps we can never improve on Calvin, but it hurts my 

feelings to feel that the Church that my heart and lifeare bound 
up in, is anchored to a cemetery.” 
We confess that the sermon makes a painful impression 
on us. We very much fear that it will have the effect 
to mislead young people particularly, who will be apt to 
say: ‘“‘How can you éxpect us to accept the Bible when 
your leading preachers and teachers of theology do not 
fully accept it? you cannot expect us to sortout the texts 
which are true from those even if you can do it, 
which are not true, to sift the wheat out of the chaff.’ 
In marked contrast with the spirit of this discourse was 
that of a sermon preached by Dr. John Hall in his 
church on the same day, from the words of Christ, 
** Peace I leave with you: my peace! give unto you,” Dr. 
Hall stated that his theme was suggested by the existing 
circumstances in the denomination with which he and his 
Church are connected. The sermon breathed the spirit of 
peace and very profoundly affected the large audience who 
listened toit. It had no sharp thrusts at the Church and 
at the people who believe in the Church; but was admira- 
bly designed to cast out the spirit of bitter controversy. 
Itisa pity that the daily papers which reported the ser- 
mon of Dr. Parkhurst did not also report the sermon of 
Dr. Hall. 


The Evangelical Messenger is disposed to question some 
of our statements concerning the troubles of the Evangeli- 
cal Association. We said that the three bishops of the 
Association are “‘under sentence of suspension.’”’ The 
point which the Messenger seeks to make is that Bishops 
Esher and Bowman are not under suspension, because the 
committees which pronounced the sentence were without 
jurisdiction. This isa mere quibble. The question of the 
legaltiy of their suspension is one thing, the fact of their 
suspension another. It charges us with perversion of 
facts in stating that Bishop Dubs suggested that the edit- 
ors of the various papers should cease tostir up contro- 
versy. It was the editor of the Messenger, 1t says, who 
made the suggestion. This is true, and what we said was 
also true. We did not undertake to say who first sug- 
gested it. That isof small importance. We referred to 
Bishop Dubs because he set the matter forth in formal 
propositions. His was a broader suggestion than that of 
the editor of the Messenger. We do not intend to be 
drawn into any controversy in this matter. We had 
hoped that the scandal of a division might be averted, but 
our efforts failed. That is the lamentable fact, and there 
will be two bodies, strongly antagonistic, where there 
ought to be but one. Moreover, there never was a division 
that had so poor anexcuse. Thatis the worst feature of 
the whole matter. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Philadelphia: 


In your issue of May 2iIst, you quote remarks heard, by the 
way, by a missionary down in Brazil, and published in the 
Brazilian Missions. 

Bigoted anti-Catholic and illogical readers, after perusing 
such nonsense, are confirmed in their belief, that the Brazilian 
Catbolics are a nation of liars and thieves, and the Brazilian 
Protestants are the salt of the earth. 

My desr sir, I profess to have as much regard for truth as the 
Brazilian missionary, or the Editor of Tar INDEPENDENT, who 
indorses his statements. I was reared among Protestants until 
I was nineteen years of age. 

I declare that in the violation of the commandment * Thou 
shalt not steal,” by cheating, neglecting to pay their debts, and 
by resorting to low trickery, to defraud storekeepers—this 
particular Protestant community surpassed any Catholic com- 
munity of which I have knowledge. 

A Catholic who does not drink will pay his debts, and will be 
a decent, honest citizen; but the class of Protestants to whom | 
refer, tho not guilty of the public vulgar sins of drunkenness 
and quarreling, had an external respectability, lived well, ate 
well,and dressed well; while at the same time they were un- 
scrupulous in violating the laws of justice. 

The point is—Am I justified in making this unqualified state- 
ment in a Catholic newspaper, to injure the character of Protest- 
ants among Catholics because some of the Protestants among 
whom I was cast were so indifferent to the laws of honesty and 
uprightness? 

If [am not, neither are you, in quoting the Brazilian Missions, 
in an extract which produces the same effect among Protestants 
concerning Catholics. 


That is a good, straight rebuke, and would bave point if it 
were true that the popular, moral code of Brazil is no 
lower than that introduced by Protestant missionaries. 
We have heard American Catholics, returning trom Cuba, 
and utterly disgusted with its morals, say that what that 
island needs is good Protestant missionaries. 


THis is the sort of pabulum which some Catholic mis- 
sionary magazines give to their readers. The May number 
of The [Uustrated Catholic Missions says: 

“We are informed that there were, during the year 1889, 841 

Protestant missionaries in India; that these 841 men managed 
to convert 298 persons at an expense of £48,296.” 
Now, the actual fact in the case is that the number of ac- 
cessions to Protestant mission churches in India during 
the year 1889 was 20,850. The single Baptist mission in 
Ongole and vieinity received over 5,000 converts. It would 
be curious to learn where our Catholic friends go for 
information. Here is another much more pardonable error 
of The Catholic News, which says: 

“The sterility of the Protestant missions has begun to tell ow 
the zeal of the votaries. The contributions have falleno ts® 
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terribly that the American Board alone has suffered such losses 
of income thai the Prudential Committee say "’; 

and then it goes on to quote the announcement of the 
Committee that anticipates *‘an income of from $100,000 te 
$135,000 less than had been available for the previous year.” 
We suppose it can be forgiven for not knowing that the 
reason of this diminution of income is not a diminution of 
contributions, but the exhaustion of a one million dollar 
legacy, from which $100,000 or more had been used every 
year. 


WE shall wait until we get the full text of the Pope’s 
Encyclical on Socialism and the relation between employ- 
ers and laborers before we make any extended comments. 
The somewhat extensive abstract which has been cabled to 
this country contains nothing which is particularly tangi- 
ble. The substance of it is that the Tenth Commandment 
recognizes private property and therein condemns social- 
ism; perhaps the most salient and only questionable point 
in the encyclical. The rest of it seems to wander peril- 
ously near the edge of platitude. We are told that 
employers and employés must not defraud each other; 
that the State should favor the interests of society as well 
as individuals; that the poor have the same rights as the 
ricb; that contracts ought to be kept; that working hours 
should be limited; that small holdings are for the benefit 
of the people; that taxation should not be exorbitant; that 
the associations for mutual succor, insurance against }11- 
ness and death and for the protection of the weak, are of 
value; that labor organizations are justified if they do not 
violate private rights aud are not run by wire-pullers; 
that intemperance is injurious, and that in these complex 
questions everybody ought to help willingly under the 
auspices of faith. Now it is impossible to quarrel with 
these patent truths. And while this encyclical is not pro- 
tected by the dogma of papal iofallibility it appears to us 
to be just as infallibie as if it were. 








THE address delivered in Glasgow last week by Lord 
Salisbury is something of an event. In speaking of the 
treatment of the Hebrews in Russia, he said: 


“ The terrible persecution of the Jews shows that we must not 
count too confidently upon the progress of civilization.” 
The Russian Government is somewhat sensitive on the 
subject of its interior relations, and does not like to be 
criticised for its treatment of the Jews. Such a plain, 
outspoken condemnation of the policy of the Russian Gov- 
ernment by the Premier of Great Britian is more than 
diplomatic and conventional, It is not calculated to 
please Russia, and indicates that the British Government 
does not feel it necessary to mince words for the sake of 
keeping on good terms with its powerful rival. Sach a 
country as Russia does not like to be told that it is unciv- 
itized. What Lord Salisbury had to say on the probability 
of peace is very gratifying. Russia has just entered upon 
the work of changing all the small arms used in the army, 
and it will take three years to get itsthree million rifles 
made; meanwhile Russia will be in no hurry to make war. 
Lord Salisbury’s reference to the quarrel with Portugal 
looks very much like a snub to Cape Colony and illus- 
trates the difficulty which England has to prevent the 
interests of its colonies clashing with the obligations of 
the Empire. He says that the convention with Portugal 
gives Eogland high lands on which white men can settle 
aud work, while the low lands along the Zambesi are 
offered to Portugal and can only be worked by people born 
there and having the blood of that country. This is an 
extraordinary statement. It is equivalent to saying that 
the good lands have been given to Portugal and the poor 
lands to England. Has Lord Salisbury forgotten that 
there is such a country as Egypt, and that the valley of 
the Nile is worth more than one hundred times that area 
of high lands? Those who control the valleys of the great 
rivers control the whole region about, and we suspect that 
the Cape Colony people know as much about this as Lord 
Salisbury does. More interesting and very fresh is Lord 
Salisbury’s statement about the relations of England with 
Mohammedan communities. He says that the Sultan of 
Turkey has devoted his energies to repairing the confusion 
into which his dominion has fallen, and that in Persia 
there is a revival of trade, a desire for greater liberty and 
an increase of material progress. We are very glad to 
learn these facts, which are not very patent to the public 
eye. Nag 

THE Italian Consul, at New Orleans, Signor Corte, sailed 
for Italy last week, having been recalled by the Govern- 
ment to report on the murders of the Italian prisoners in 
that city. With him was the Marchese boy, who was 
accused of giving the signal by whistling when Chief of 
Police Hennessy was murdered. He was in prison when 
his father and the other prisoners were killed, but escaped 
by hiding under a box. Of course he was interviewed by 
the New York papers, and this is the way the Tribune re- 
porter makes him tell the story: 


‘Da putta me in jail for whistling when da chiefacome. Me 
nowhistle. Me know nodding about da wholething. Me fadder 
was put in jail too, and he was killed—killed for notting. Why, 
when .they putta me in jail me little boy only so big. 1 no 
whistle. I no help kill Hennessy. Da putta us all in different 
rooms in da jail, and wanta me toteliall I know. I know not- 
ting, and I no tella lie even when rope put round ma neck. And 
den da day when da all broke in wid tremenous guns, we run 
upstairs and I hide all unda box, all but head, and look out and 
see me fadder cross da ball and den da all shoot him—bing— 
and me fadder drops down and a big fatta man, big roun’ man, 
broke da gun and put in anovher bullet, and da keep on shooting 
atta da men, some wid tremenous guns and some wid rewolwers. 
until they killed dem all. And den when da almost alla kill, 
the policamen come and make out to try to save everyboda lives. 
I know da bigga man: we see him round da marketplace. Oh 


down in datta town a man shoota a man, and da hnow da man 
shoota a manda no punish him. Da putta me in prison for not- 
ting, and den da killa ma fadder for notting.” 

We have nothing to say, as to whether the boy and his 
father were guilty or not, But the graphic and terrible 


story he tells of the way the prisoners were slaughtered 
will make one pause, think and shudder. What he 
says about New Orleans being a town where a man 
who is known to have murdered another is not pun- 
ished, is true enough, according to the testimony even of 
the Grand Jury, so far as the Italians are concerned, and is 
equally true so far as the Americans are concerned. 





...-Dr. Bridgman says that itis the religious editors 
and theological professors that make the trouble and drive 
liberal men like himself out of the Church in which they 
were born. But what shall the poor editor or professor 
do? Hasn’t he liberty of speech? Must he hold his 
tongue when everybody else is expressing his opinion, and 
be silent ? Editors and theological professors are found 
on both sides of every current question. If some of them 
are as conservative as Dr. Bridgman finds, others are as 
liberal as he wants them to be. The fact is that the editor 
is simply the spokesman of current thinking one side or 
the other, and he bas influence only as public opinion has 
influence. If he makes public opinion on one side another 
editor makesit onthe other side, and the thing is bal- 
anced and the truth comes out. And the theological profes- 
sor is the voice of the best scholarship of the Church on 
one side or the other, and Dr. Bridgman would do ill ser- 
vice if he were to forbid him to speak when he speaks 
against him. There are theological professors as well as 
editors on both sides. 


-...We would have enjoyed somewhat more General 
Hampton’s tribute to his home city on the occasion of the 
centennial celebration of Columbia, S. C., if, with all his 
eulogy, he could have said one little word in honor of the 
country, of which the State of South Carolina is one forty- 
fourth part. His address does not seem to deal so muchin 
patriotism as it does in State rights. After referring to 
Columbia in the late war, the “‘ cruel hands” which “ con- 
signed it to the flames,’”’ in Sherman’s march to the coast, 
and to the rebuilding of the city, he says: 

“The generation soon to take our places—a generation, I 
trust, not of the new, but of the old, South—men who will be 
proud of the past history of our State, who will sustain ber 
honor, perpetuate her glory, cling unshaken to her traditions, 
and revere and teach their children to revere the memory of 
the men who dared all, risked all, gave allin defense of their 
State, they will see our prayers for the welfare of our city 
answered, and in the fruition of their most sanguine hopes they 
will rise up and call their fathers blessed.” 


This is a long step backward from Henry W. Grady. 


...-I[t is evidence how completely religion permeates the 
public life that our daily papers are compelled to fill their 
columns with the news of the Churches because the people 
demand it of them. We uaderstand that each of the morning 
dailies of this city have had for some time one reporter de- 
tailed to do nothing else but to report on the Briggs mat- 
ter. The confirmation or rejection of Dr. Phillips Brooks 
is a subject of intense interest to them all; the transfer of 
Dr. Bridgman to the Episcopal Church calls for large space, 
and the sermons of Dr. Talmage, Dr. Parkhurst, Mr. Dixon 
and others, which treat of matters in current discussion, 
are reported at great length. The General Assembly occu- 
pies colamas of space every day; the Sunday question also 
is discussed at length on both sides and the news eagerly 
sought. Itis pretty evident that Christianity is not mori. 
bund. 


...-President Leffens of the United States Brewers’ As- 
sociation said Jast week to the annual convention of the 
Association: 

* Legislation, as a whole, bas been favorable to us, while the 
recent elections have been victories for the eause represented 
by us. I would advise the contiuuance of our present policy in 
dealing with the prohibition question. This includes the sus- 
taining of an educational bureau.” 


It is quite true that recent legislation has been more favor- 
able to beer and rum interests than to those of temperance. 
But we trust it is only a temporary re-action. Liceuse, high 
or low, is not an ‘‘ eternal” principle, tho politicians like 
General Foraker may so assert. The liquor question is a 
question to be settled. License doesn’t settle it. There is 
a higher principle than that, and some day it will be 
applied. 


...-Here is a bit of anticipated justice which may make 
one glad. Last January half a dozen white men ruthlessly 
shot down a friendly Ogalalla Indian in Dakota named 
Few Tails, murdering him and wounding bis wife and 
other members of the party. The Attorney General of the 
United States has called attention to the matter, and the 
Grand Jury of Meade County, South Dakota, has returned 
indictments for murder against five of the party: and it 
seems likely that they will be convicted. We are much 
pleased to hear that some of the Dakota papers are speak- 
ingin no measured terms of that assassination and de- 
manding justice upon the guilty parties. The time seems 
to be passing when even in the West, Indians are supposed 
to have no rights worth consideration. 


...-It will perhaps surprise, put ought not to surprise 
the public to learn that C. De W. Bridgman, D.D., of this 
city, has left the Baptist denomination for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The reason he gives is that while he 
believes the liberty of the BaptistChurch would abundantly 
aliow him to remain, yet ‘‘ the editors and theological 
professors ’’ rule the Church in such a way and make it so 
unpleasant for anybody who differs from them, that for the 
sake of peace he deems it necessary to go. When a man 
recognizes that he has stepped beyond the faith of his 
denomination and has denied its essential doctrines 
honesty requires him to leave. 


....The news that the Armenian nobility and clergy of 
Constantinople abstained this year from paying the cus- 
tomary visits to their Patriarch at Easter, is hardly in 


tion with the course of the Patriarch in yielding to the de- 
mands of the Government, and indicates that the popular 
discontent is temporarily kept under for want of means 
and opportunity, but may break forth at any time. 


....A very important victory for justice was reached in a 
recent trial for murder in Texas. A Negro clergyman, Dr. 
A. F. Jackson, was shot by a white man a year ago. The 
murderer had no fear that he would be punished. At last 
the case has come to trial before Judge Tucker and a 
jury. The case for the State was admirably presented 
by the prosecuting attorney, and the murderer was brought 
in guilty by the jury, who fixed the puniahment at impris- 
onment for life in the penitentiary. The murderer of a 
Negro, it is proved, can be convicted in Texas. At the 
funeral of Dr. Jackson, Bishop Grant told his hearers to be 
loyal and quiet, but to pray God for justice. It has come. 


..-.Dr. Bridgman makes an extraordinary statement 
about his own practice, which proves that he has been 
more loyal than he needed to be to the current sentiment 
in bis denomination. He has not for years believed in 
close communion, and yet just for the purpose of giving 
no offense, for twenty years he never sat at the commun- 
ion table with his own wife, who isa Presbyterian, and 
whenever he gave theinvitation for communion she went 
quietly out. Theeditor of The Examiner could not have 
been more straitlaced than that. 


...-Mr. B. F. Underwood writes us from Chicago, to 
reclaim for the eloquent pioneer, Frances Wright, the 
credit which Lucy Stone, in ner article in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT gave tothe sisters Grimké and Abby Kelly Foster, 
of having originated ‘“‘the direct movement for the ad- 
‘vancement of women inthis country, about fifty years 
ago.”’ Her publicaddressesin Pennsylvania began over 
sixty years ago, and she was a pioneer in more than one 
field. 


....There is great rejoicing in certain quarters over the 

decision of the directors toopen the Metropolitan Museum 
on Sundays. Wecannot but regard it as a serious mis- 
take. Why should Church people be so anxious to get rid 
of our Sunday? It is not because it is Puritan. It long 
since ceased to be that. It is still American, however. And 
we suspect that there will be no cessation of attacks upon 
it until it becomes Parisian. Shall we be better off, then? 


...- Secretary Blaine’s illness last week in this city, tho 
not of a serious character, was made the occasion for the 
publishing of a circumstantial account, by one of our 
dailies, tending to show that his mental faculties had be- 
come clouded. There does not appear to have been the 
slightest foundation for such a story. It was acruel and 
cowardly thing to do. .We know of nothing more despica- 
ble. 


....Dr. R. Heber Newton joins bis accusers in demand- 
ing a trial for heresy. He says that he has been attacked 
long enough and now he wants the thing settled. He 
declares his full belief in the Nicene Creed and the 
Apostles’ Creed, and says that no one has a right to ask 
anything beyond that. We doubt whether the Bishop will 
grant bis request. 


....-The Philadelphia courts have decided upon the issu- 
ing of Jicenses for the ensuing year, and the result is that 
there are to be 76 more retail and 380 fewer wholesale 
liquor shops in the city. The whole number of retail 
saloons is now 1,249. From this it would appear that the 
Brooks High License Act has not lost all its effective- 
ness. 


....Lt was a college in South Carolina, a week or two 
ago, and a bishop had given an eloquent address, and the 
applause had concluded, when the president said: ‘‘ Now 
let us honor the bishop by singing the doxology,” ‘Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 

....We must withdraw one incidental statement last 
week that the professor of English literature in Columbia 
College regards the newspaper editorial of the day as devoid 
of style. Our statement was based on a misapprehension. 








WE should believe, or at leastassume, the best about 
people from whom we differ, and not the worst. Most 
misunderstandings come from the disposition to think 
evil of those who are opposed to us. If we think evil of 
them let us keep it to ourselves, untilit becomes necessary 
to take definite action against them for some evident sin. 


....-There is so much that is easy and plain in the Scrip- 
tures that the ordinary believer will find therein all that 
he needs to encourage him in trouble, to satisfy his faith, 
and to inspire his service, without disturbing his mind 
over the time of Christ’s second coming, the number of the 
Beast, or the other puzzles which are chiefly for those who 
can devote nearly their whole time to critical study of the 
Bible. 


....The unity of the Church is chiefly spiritual. It is not 
a unity of organization so much as of life. There is not 
much resemblance between roots and acorns ; but they are 
all parts of one living whole. So the Church of Eng- 
land, with its archbishops, will be in vital, loving relations 
with the Salvation Army, even tho the two are as unlike as 
appearance and organization can make them, if they are 
both working together, in mutual love, for the Kingdom 
of Christ. 

...-Church quarrels are the worst of all, for they most 
dishonor Christ. We worship ‘‘the God of peace.’’ We are 
told to “live peaceably with all men.” Most of all should 
we live peaceably with our own brethren in the Church of 
God, Church quarrels, or quarrels between professing 
Christians, are a scandal among unbelievers, and tempt 
them to say that our religion has no basisof truth. When 
difference arises between persons in a church, the duty of 





accordance with the remarks of Lord Salisbury, expressing 
perfect satisfaction with the outlook for peace. Such action 








seeking an understanding and reconciliation rests first on 
the oldest, the one who ought to have had the most Chris- 


could only have been taken in consequence vf dissatisfac- ! tian experience, or the one who bas suffered the injury, 
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WHEN the General Assembly of 1890 appointed the 
Revision Committee there was active competition for 
the location of the meeting of 1891. It was supposed 
then that the Revision Committee would make its final 
report this year, and that the discussion of the Revised 
Confession would come at this meeting. Everybody 
was anxious to be present at that debate, and the people 
of Detroit expected their city to be made historic by the 
fact that in it the Standards of the Presbyterian Church 
were revised. When now the Revision Committee an- 
nounced its preference that this General Assembly should 
accept this report, now made, simply as a‘‘ Report of 
Progress, and send it down to the presbyteries to be 
considered by them and their suggestions forwarded to 
the committee for its final report in 1892,” it became 
quite obvious that no important revisicn debate would 
come this year. Immediately anxiety to be elected to 
this General Assembly disappeared through the presby- 
teries. Those who were sent were not infrequently 
brethren who were urged to go against their own wishes, 
because it was supposed that it would be quite an un- 
important meeting. The good people of Detroit are not 
unreasonably, therefore, much disappointed that the ex- 
pected historic event is not to occur in their city. The 
attendance of outsiders is very much smaller, in conse- 
quence than could have been expected originally. It 
is, however, still so large that some of the leading hotels 
which had entered intoa written contract to receive 200of 
the delegates at a specified price have broken the contract 
and stopped at fifty, because they could get full price 
for all the rooms they had to spare, The only thing 
that human nature has to do in the work of making 
Presbyterians, is to supply the human depravity. It is 
obvious, therefore, that Detroit is a fine field for Pres- 
byterian mission work, 

This year the plan of having Presbyterian Assembly 
trains on the leading railroads was perhaps more gen- 
eral than in any previous year. This has its advan- 
tages, but is liable to have also some disadvantages, It 
gives the delegates from various directions a good 
chance to become acquainted and to compare views. It 
is liable, however, to open up a very tempting door for 
campaign work, either for Assembly offices, or for 
Assembly policies. There was no motive for any 
special electioneering about the moderatorship this 
year. One of the facts which tended largely to assure 
Dr. Green’s election to the moderatorship was the fact 
that his writing regularly the ‘‘ Lesson Helps ” for the 
Sunday-School Times, and frequent articles in the vari- 
ous periodicals upon the Sunday-school lessons, The 
Elders (who are nearly all Sunday-school workers) 
became, therefore, perfectly familiar with Dr. Green’s 
name, and unconsciously were warmly attached to him 
through these comments upon the lessons they were 
specially studying. No one else did stand as a candi- 
date against him, and it would have been perfectly 
useless for any one else to have done so. He makes an 
excellent moderator, being quiet and fair and kindly. 
The other routine work of the Assembly has been very 
quickly dispatched, so that by the evening of the first 
afternoon several reports, which are not ordinarily read 
before Friday, had already been received and acted 
upoa. 

The number of permanent temporary committees is 
becoming a matter of considerable criticism by the 
brethren. Thesecommittees are appointed one year to 
report tothe next Assembly, and, tho they may not 
have any plans to be continued from one year to an- 
otber, yet the number of these ‘ hold-over ” committees 
is becoming singularly large. There seems to be no help 
for it in the case of the committee on “ The Church at 
Home and Abroad.” But then there is the Committee 
on the Consensus Creed, on the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil, on the Presbyterian Seal, on Vacant Churches and 
Unemployed Ministers, on the Increase of Candidates 
for the Ministry, on Presbyterian Comity, on Presby- 
terian Unity, and especially with the Prctestant Epis- 
copal Church, and, of course, the Revision Committee, 
and the Committee to Revise the Proof-Texts of the 
Confession of Faith and Larger Catechism. There is 
quite a widespread feeling among the members that the 
number of these permanent temporary committees (if 
that is not a contradiction in terms) ought to be serious- 
ly reduced by the consolidation of some of them and the 





discharge of others. Itlooks now asif something would 
be attempted-in that direction before the Assembly ad- 
journs. Such committees are an expensive luxury. 

The Moderator’s sermon was evidently prepared under 
the pressure of general anxiety about the outcome of 
the meeting. Many excellent points of it will be over- 
looked ip the attention given to such parts of it as bear 
upon the burning questions before the Assembly and the 
Church. One or two sentences from his discussion of 
the clamor for legislation, for the prevention of crimé 
and the reformation of society, deserve to go into the 
proverbs of the nation: “If good law, even so perfect 
as that made by the Divine mind, could preserve the 
morality of the human race, the race would not have 
been lost. If law could save it, it would not have needed 
a Saviour.” Asa discussion of the object of the Sav- 
iour’s mission it was comprehensive, clear, and very 
convincing. It may do somewhat to bring John iii, 17, 
into some of the prominence in the mind of the Church 
which is now given to Jobn iii, 16. 

The sermon was evidently prepared with a view to 
the revision question; but the report of the Revision 
Committee passed without any discussion that really 
amounted to anything. Dr. W.C. Roberts, the perma- 
nent chairman of the Revision Committee, in presenting 
the report, read it so distinctly and threw in it so aptly 
his minor suggestions and explanations, that when it 
was finished everybody knew the main purport of the 
revision, and, so far as your correspondent could judge, 
had made up his mind that the repert, when finally pre- 
sented by the Revision Committee, would be adopted by 
the presbyteries at large. There may be minor verbal 
changes in it here and there, but there will be no large 
and important and marked matter of controversy. The 
papers are already showing that Arminians are not get- 
ting out of it the comfort which they anticipated. The 
ostentation with which anti-Calvinistic denominations, 
and skeptical writers especially, heralded the resolution 
of the Assembly to revise the Confession of Faith asa 
resolution to eliminate Calvinism from the Standards of 
the Church, has already suffered a violent collapse. The 
motion to adopt the report was made by a former radi- 
cal anti-revisionist in a commendatory speech, and was 
seconded by another speech equally commendatory 
from another former anti-revisionist. There may be 
some in the Assembly who were diszatisfied with it, be- 
cause they think it is an abandonment of the old faith of 
the Westminster divines and of Apostolic days; but they 
have scarcely been heard from. A Nebraska ‘“‘ farmer” 
made an eafnest protest against it; but it was obvious 
to the Assembly that he was laboring under a misappre- 
hension about its real tenor, and, by seme oversight of 
the Moderator, his motion to amend was not put to the 
house, and the motion to *‘ accept the report as a report 
of progress, print, and send down to the presbyteries, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee,” was adopted unanimously. 

Already symptoms of antagonism to the report from 
these who wanted an ultra-revisien are appearing in va- 
rious directions. The conservative revisionists will 
probably fare roughly at the hands of the radical wing 
of their former friends; but there is no possible doubt 
that the antagonism of those who wanted the ‘“‘ Re- 
formed system of doctrine” revised out of the Confes- 
sion, and either Arminianism let in by implication, or 
broad churchism explicitly avowed, will greatly help the 
prospect of its unanimous adoption when finally submit- 
ted next year to the presbyteries. 

Last year the delegates to the General Assembly were 
elected with a view to the question of Revision. It is 
just as obvious that the delegates to this General Assem- 
bly were elected with reference to the Briggs controversy 
in New York. On every hand there is profound regret 
that this question should have been precipitated upon the 
Church when it was in the midst of the serious and 
delicate duty of revising its Standards. The two ques- 
tions are completely distinct and ought not to have been 
brought on together. To many it looks as if it was the 
purpose to raise the question of authenticity, inspira- 
tion and inerrancy when the Church was halfway 
across the stream in the matter of revision and so meas- 
urably helpless. If the Church undertook to condemn 
the views, the plea could be made that it was revising 
its own Standards, and that, therefore, nothing could be 
contra-confessional at that time. If, on the other hand, 
it passed the Inaugural without remark, everything con- 
tained in the Inaugural, either explicitly or implicitly, 
would be considered as included within the revised con- 
fession. If this was the plan it could only have been 
made under a very mistaken impression of the temper 
of the Church at large. The emphatic disapprobation 
excited by the document had widespread expression in 
the newspapers, until the phrase, ‘ anvil chorus” has be- 
come proverbial; but that was the external expression, 
and was probably not nearly so decisive as the quiet reso- 
lution that went through the church members and offi- 
cers and quiet ministers throughout the denomination. 
No large number of prominent men are in the Assem- 
bly; but the quiet pastors and unknown men who are 
here are never for one moment to be understood to be 
meu whose reading has not kept them up with the 
times. lt is a slander on them to say that they 
have not read these ‘‘books” enough to know their 
contents and are not posted on the questions raised. 





The real trouble is that they have read them so thor- 
ougbly that they have definitely and finally made up 
their minds that not even by indirection shall the 
Church at large be supposed either to indorse them or 
to license them. One of the peculiar phenomena of the 
advocates of the extreme wing of higher criticism is that 
in all cases they explain their difficulty of making 
themselves understood by charging it to the ignorance 
of the people whom they address. The real difficulty is 
in making the great mass of the Presbyterian Church 
believe that anybody has ideas or arguments in his head 
so massive and profound and delicate that the English 
language is inadequate to their expression. When they 
listen for a season to a man and can metaphorically see 
nothing in what they hear, they are apt to believe that 
the trouble is in the man that is trying to say something 
when he has nothing to say. 

If there is a coherent party of any considerable extent 
in the Assembly disposed to defend the theories of the 
Inaugural and the Catechism of the Trustees and the 
Brooklyn speech at the Congregational Association, 
they are not ready yet to make themselves visible to 
the naked eye. A large number of persons sre present 
urging that no action shall be taken. The plea is con- 
stantly made that 1t will affect the action of the Presby- 
tery of New York, but two distinct questions are up and 
these questions belong to separate jurisdictions. The 
‘‘ fitness to teach in a Theological Seminary” is to 
be determine by the General Assembly. Ministerial 
orthodoxy is to be determined by the New York 
Presbytery. If the decision of the Assembly on its 
question is liable to affect the New York Presbytery in 
determining its question, no less is it true that if the 
decision of the New York Presbytery is reached first 
that will greatly embarrass the General Assembly in its 
later action on its question. One of them must act be- 
fore the other. The General Assembly must act now or 
be precluded from action hereafter. The Presbytery can 
act at any time; at least, this seems to be the theory of a 
very tremendous majority of the members of the Assem- 
bly. There does not now seem to be much doubt that 
the Assembly will veto the appointment. The legul 
effect of that veto the Assembly does not feel called 
upon to consider. If it amounts to nothing, in the view 
of the civil law, it amounts to this before the Church at 
large, tbat it completely exonerates the General Assem- 
bly from any responsibility in the matter. There may 
be a split in the Church if the Assembly does act, and 
there is just as likely to be one if it does not. 

Of course, if there is a split in the Church, the advo- 
cates of the errancy of the Scriptures, and the mistakes 
of Moses, and the incorrectness of the statements gen- 
erally, will go off intoa company by themselves and 
will need a name, which will suggest itself to all 
thoughtful people, namely, the Errant Presbyterians. 
Much curiosity will be excited to see their reconstruc- 
tion of the Confession of Faith, and also of their 
new edition of the Scriptures. That new edition 
will, of course, be printed in various forms of 
type, and all matters which affect faith and practice 
will be printed in bold type; all mistakes will be printed 
in italics,and all corrections will be printed in small 
capitals; and a Bible Society will be organized for the 
distribution of this reconstructed Bible among the 
masses, through the agency of the Salvation Army and 
other expert organizations of scholars and linguists, It 
is surprising to what an extent this method of reason- 
ing,so earnestly recommended in Whewell’s ‘‘History of 
the Inductive Sciences,” is employed by the members of 
the General Assembly. On all hands the question is 
asked, ‘‘ What then?” and the effect of that inquiry as 
to the future form in which the critical Bible will be 
gotten up for the use of the common people is very 
large. 

Theoretically this question and all others under dis- 
cussion in the General Assembly ought to be kept out 
of the popular meetings and of the addresses delivered 
thereat; but when a subject is in everybody’s mind it is 
very apt to come out of everybody’s mouth. Several 
speeches have already been made on the floor of the 
Assembly and at the popular meetings,where allusions 
to this question were seen to be measurably forbidden 
by this law of propriety, yet in nearly every one of them 
somewhere there would be forms of expression and 
modes of statements that indicated the speaker’s views. 
The audience at these popular meetings have so far 
shown the profound interest that the Presbyterians in 
Detroit and the vicinity feel in the meetings. Neigh- 
boring pastors always crowd in to a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but the outside public now represented 
here is drawn from a range of five hundred miles in 
every direction through the United States. Except on 
the question of moderator no indication has yet been 
given of the temper of the Assembly, except that uncon- 
scious indication which is met on the street, at the 
hotels, and at the tables, 

The young people’s work is likely to claim very 
large attention from the Assembly. Our Sabbath- 
schools have brought avery intelligent crop of 
young people into earlier middle life, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and especially the 
Endeavor movement, have given them a form of activ- 
ity into which they are going with great spirit. No 
indication has yet been seen 98 to what the mind of 
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the Assembly will be upon these subjects, but it is very 
certain that they will have a mind on them. But these 
prognostications are uttered with a full belief in the 
infallibility of ancient predictive prophecy and the 
fallibility of modern predictions, 

DETROIT, MICH., May 23d, 1891. 





REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


BY THE REV. J. B, DEVINS. 





THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America began its 103d annual meet- 
ing in the Fort Street Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Thursday, May 2ist. At 11 a.M. Dr. Wallace Radcliff, 
the pastor of the church, accompanied Dr. W. E. Moore, of 
Columbus, the Moderator, President F. L. Patton, of 
Princeton University, and the Rev. J. T. Smith, of Balti- 
more, to the pulpit. The fron®of the platform was richly 
trimmed with hydrangeas and palms, while a large bowl 
of cut flowers rested on 4 table in front of the desk. 

Dr. Radcliff invoked the divine blessing, led the audi- 
ence in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, and then read the 
hymn, “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” Dr. Patton 
read the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, and Dr. Smith offered 
prayer. After an anthem by the choir, Dr. Moore began 
the delivery of his sermon, which was prefaced by this 
statement: 


Fathers and Brethren: A year ago, my honored predecessor, in 
opening the Assembly, said: ** The beloved Church which you and I 
have the honor to represent, is undergoing a severe ordeal.” History 
repeats itself. Upon us, as upon them, rests the responsibility of de- 
ciding the gravest questions which agitate the Church. Their problem 
is not yet solved. Ours is not yet fully defined. That Assembly put 
itself under the power of the Holy Ghost. It sought wisdom of God. 
It found it in the harmony of its discussions and in the substantial 
unanimity of its decisions. Shall not this Assembly follow the memo- 
rable precedent, and, with the full surrender of ourselves to Him whose 
we are and whom we serve, say: ** Thy will, not mine, be done”? And 
may “the peace of God which passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” Amen. 


The theme was ‘‘ The Purpose of God to Save the World 
through Christ,” the text being, ‘‘ For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” (John iii, 17.) After ex- 
plaining what is meant by saving the world, and explain- 
ing God’s purpose in sending his Son to earth, the preacher 
referred to the history of the Church as a confirmation of 
this purpose, called attention to the unrest in the world 
and in the Church, which is prophetic of progress, men- 
tioned the instrumentalities through which human society 
is to be saved—the family, the State and the Church—and 
closed as follows: 


I have thus, Fathers and Brethren, endeavored to set before you no 
new truth indeed, but one which needs to be emphasized in this age 
of unrest, which, in great measure the Gospel itself has excited, when 
men are asking, with sucn intense earnestness, for the true remedy 
for the evils which all acknowledge. We have seen that the Father 
of us all, the true Ruler of this world, purposes its salvation through 
the righteousness of its citizens, its legislators and its magistrates, 
secured by their conformity to his righteous will. 

We have seen, too, that these blessings of peace and purity and 
justice are to be given to the world through his Church, as she faith- 
fully holds forth, in her teaching and in her living, the Word of life, 
seeking first of ali the conversion and sanctification of every mad, 
Her sole weapon is “the sword of the Spirit,” which is the word of 
God.” Other weapons have been tried, and proved to be disastrous 
failures. God’s word “shall not return unto him void; but it shall 
accomplish the thing which he pleaseth, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereunto he sent it.” 

The gravest questions which will demand the attention of this 
Assembly are those which pertain to our Standards, both the subor- 
dinate and the supreme, which is none other than the word of God, 
Both are before us for counsel and action. 

We are reminded by our venerated Confession, that * the Supreme 
Judge, by which all controversies of religion are to be determined, and 
all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, 
and private spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are 
to rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 
Of him our Lord says: * When he is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.” To us surely he will come if we seek him and obey him. 

May I not, from this place, and in this opening hour of the Assem- 
bly, pray you to approach these momentous questions in the spirit, at 
once of unwavering loyalty to the truth, as the Holy Ghost, who pre- 
sides over this Assembly, shall make it known to you; and of that 
fraternal charity which accords to all our brethren that honesty of 
intent and purpose, and that loyalty to the word of God, which they 
claim for themselves, and which each one of you claims for himself? 


ELECTION OF MODERATOR. 


After the sermon, which oceupied fifty-five minutes in 
its delivery, Dr. Moore constituted the Assembly with 
prayer, and the body adjourned until afternoon. Prof. 
W. H. Green, of Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr. 
Charles A. Dickey, and Dr. George D. Baker, of Phila- 
delpbia, and Dr. J. G. Mason, of the Presbytery of 
Elizabeth, N. J., were the candidates mentioned for the 
Moderatorship, but it was generally understood that if 
Dr. Green would allow his name to be used he would be 
elected. Theelection of a Moderator being the first busi- 
ness in order, when the Assembly convened at 3 P.M., the 
Rev. Charles A. Dickey, D.D., of Philadelphia, addressed 
the commissioners as follows; 


Mr. Moderator and Brethren: 1 do not think extended speeches of 
nomination are for edification, and yet there may come occasions 
when a word ot explanation may Jead us in directionsin which we 
would be delighted to go. Ihave no doubt, Mr. Moderator, that 
every member of this Assembly responded to the prelude of your im- 
pressive sermon. I have no doubt thatour retiring Moderator was led 
of the spirit of God to preak the silence of this day by the suggestion 
which he made. Any who were present in the jast Assembly, who 
went up in great trepidation and anxiety, remember well the impres- 
sion that was made upon that great body and the spirit which was put 
into that body in the providence of God by the keenness of the delib- 
eration which resulted in the unanimous choice of this Brother 
beloved. Doubtless that act and that choice and his spirit, under 
God, had much to do with the peace ofthe Assembly and with the 
results which were so gratifying to the Church. I am constrained by 
my own convictions, and I am soiicited by many friends who share 
those convictions, to place in nomination at this time and jn this same 
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spirit the name of another brother beloved whose name is inall the 
Church, whose reputation isin allthe Christian World. It may be 
that we will need caution, calmness, quietness of soul in this Assem- 
bly, that we may handle the things concerning the Kingdom of God, 
while with firmness and with regard to righteousness, yet with tender- 
ness and love. It may be that we may find differences of judgment 
when we come to consider questions of policy. It may be that there 
shall not always be unanimity, either in our deliberations or inour 
conclusions, yet let ustry at the beginning to make such unity inthe 
spirit of God as shall help us, at least, in our effort to preserve that 
same unity in all our deliberations. And, therefore, without making 
any allusion to any question that may come before us, without 
anticipating any opinions that may be expressed, without any 
commitment as to results or opinions, in the conviction, Mr. Modera- 
tor, that I would name a name in which we all have such confidence, 
of firmness and fairness, as !0 give us this good nope, I present to 
this Assembly the name of William Henry Green, of Princeton. 
(Applause. } 

George D. Baker, D.D., of Philadelphia: Mr. Moderator: I mse to 
second, with voie and heart, the nomination of my honored and be- 
loved perceptor, Dr. Green. Never as a Presbyter has a more grateful 
privilege been given to me than the privilege which is mine at this 
minute. Dr. Green does not need that anything should be said with 
reference to his qualification for this high office. The Church owes 
him a debt and will be glad to acknowledge this debt, so far as 1t may 
be possiole, and to pay it,I am sure,in elevating him to this bigh 
office. And my great desire is that he shall be neminated by acclama- 
tion. [Applause.} That no other name shall be presented upon this 
floor. And [ sincerely hope and pray, Fathers and Brethren, that this 
will be the sign and the prophecy of the unanimity and harmony which 
is to characterise this Assembly throughout. I most heartily and cor- 
dially second the nomination. 

Israel W. Hathaway, D.D., or Jersey City: Mr. Moderator and Breth- 
ren; There were agoodly numberof the Commissioners of this 
Assembly who had resolved to put in nomination and press 
or the suffrages of the Commissioners of this Assembly, the 
name of Dr. Mason, of the Synod of New Jersey and of the Pres- 
bytery of Elizabeth. We were about to present this name,sir, as a 
representative young man inthe active pastorate, and a representa- 
tive also of the progressive conservatism of our Church, and also a 
man of Southern birth and Northern adoption—in every way worthy 
of the suffrages of the members of this Assembly. Many other items 
might be mentioned had it not been for the circumstance which has 
thus arisen. The presentation of the honored name of Doctor Green, 
so changes the conditions that IamsureI voice the sentiments of 
Dr. Mason and his friends in withholding his name, and ia heartily 
seconding the election of Dr. Green by acclamation, . Mapy of us, sir, 
who have been the papils of Dr. Green would not for a moment pre- 
mit any other course to be taken. [Applause.] 

Jonn J. Francis, D.D., of Cincinnati: Mr. Moderator: We have 
heard from the East. Coming from the dividing line between the 
North and tne South, on the banks of the Ohio, and nearest of any of 
our great cities to the center of population of our land, and voicing, 
therefore, I trust, the entire circumference, I second the motion for 
the election by acclamation of Dr. Green. 

George P. Hays, D.D.,of Kansas City: I venture to make a motion 
that further nominations and nominating speeches be dispensed with, 
and that the vote on the nomination for Moderator be taken by rising. 


The motion prevailed, and further neminations were dis- 
pensed with. 


Moderator Moore: The next question is the election of the only 
nominee, the Rey. William Henry Green, by arising vote. Those in 
favor will signify by rising. If thereare any in opposition, they will 
manifest it by rising also. The election is unanimous. [Prolonged 
applause.] I would name Dr. Dickey and Dr. Baker to present the 
candidate for installation. 


The newly elected Moderator .was then escorted to the 
platform, where he was welcomed by the retiring Modera- 
tor in the following words: 


My dear Brother: It gives me inexpressible pleasure to welcome you 
to this office with this manifestation of the spirit of kindness, love and 
honorin this Assembly. My prayer is that you will find it as respon- 
sive to your touch as it was to mine. It is perhaps a significant fact 
that no gavel has been furnished ime to pnt in your hand. The truth 
probably is that but little influence of tnat kind is needed; but here is 
the Confession of Faith, the Form of Government and the Book of 
Discipline for your guide in this matter. [Applause.) 

Dr. Green, the new Moderator: I am profoundly grateful, Fathers 
and Brethren, for this distinguished and most unusual token of your 
confideuce, I feel constrained to surrender for the moment my Prot- 
estant right of private jadgment in the submission to your will. I 
accept the high position to which you have invited me by your suf- 
frages, tho it 1s with much inward reluctance, and tho it is with adeep 
sense of unfitness. But I am re-assured by the confident belief that I 
shall be aided in all the duties which are imposed upon me by this 
position, by your general co-operation; and that your kind forbear- 
ance will condone and supplement my deficiencies. It shall be my 
earnest endeavor to the utmost of my ability to fulfill the trast which 
you have placed in my hands; and I hope that my errors and my fail- 
ures will be attributed to inadvertence and to inexperience, and will 
be either overlooked kindly or be promptly corrected by your superior 
wisdom. From the very nature of the case the task of presiding over 
such an Assembly as this must be comparatively light, where all the 
members are animated by one spirit, are seeking one great end, and 
nave as their supreme desire the promotion of the glory of God and 
the advancement of the kingdom of our blessed Saviour. In all the 
differences of judgment that may arise with regard tothe questions 
that shall come before you for consideration it may be expected that 
brotherly love will prevail and that each will recognize and regard 
the feelings and the motives by which others are actuated. In regard 
to any question that shall be exciting arising, it shall be well forus if 
the admonition given by the Apostle is borne in mind, to be “‘awift to 
hear, slow to speak, and slow to wrath.” We are sure that the most 
kindly spirit will prevail. We are sure that where there is an earnest 
adherence to principle, and where there is an earnest seeking of that 
which is conscientiously felt to be right and to be true, nevertheless, 
there will be nothing said and nothing done that shall wound feelings 
or that shall create any needless irritation, or that shal] do any ivjury 
that cannot be easily corrected. Brethren and Fathers, the eyes of 
many are directed toward this Assembly, and many prayers have been 
offered to God for this Assembly.. May the God of all wisdom and of 
all grace so replenish every member of this body with his Hoiy Spirit 
and so guide in all our deliberations and so direct all our conclusions 
that all may issue for the furtherance of his Word of Truth, for the 
purity and the peace and the prosperity of our beloved Church and 
for the glory of His own great name. )Applause.)} 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 

The Rev. Dr. Radcliff, the pastor of the Church, took 
the floor and spoke as follows: 

We are glad to see you here. We have thought about you and 
prayed about you. We have anticipated your coming with exceeding 
interest and hope for ourselves, for our homes, for our churches, and 
fer the city and for the state to which you come. We are glad to see 
you, ministers and elders of the Coristian Church, bound as we are 
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by a lealty to our common Christ,and by our devotion te the one 
Word of truth and true interest in the aggressiveness of his work and 
in the hope of his work for the world. But we are especially glad to 
see you because you are ministers and elders of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Church which has testified its life and its vigor in many 
a dungeon and on many a blood-stained heath and at many a fagot 
—the Church whose lineage is not of a day, whose doctrines we have 
learned at the feet of the Great Teacher, and whose government we 
believe we have learned from the pattern shown in the Mount, the 
Church of our birth, to many of us the Church of our love and our 
consecration. 

We welcome you to our city—not a new Western city. Don’t 
imagine you have come West. You have just begun to get West. 
Tois is an old city, older than New York, older than Boston, older 
than Philadelphia—one of the oldest and most historic cities of our 
land; and we welcome you to a State original and noble in its enter- 
prises, in its achievements and its possibilities. We welcome you to 
our hearts and to our homes. And it is right, brethren, that I should 
say in behalf of 80 many who have been compelled to close their 
homes at this time, there are very many who are exceedingly 
disappointed because by sicknesses that have been severe, by 
bereavements in their households, homes that have been accus- 
tomed to throw open their doors in a very wide and generous hos- 
pitality, are at this time closed to the regret of none more keenly than 
those who have had to close their doors. And if any of you have had 
any trouble inthe last twenty-four hours don’t blame the Committee 
of Arrangements, and if you have had any annoyances try to forget 
them in the contemplation of the exceeding energy and thrift and 
fertility of resources, shown by one or two gentlemen of the Hotel 
Committee. But we hope you will be at home with us. We welcome 
you and rejoice in your presence. We anticipate health, instruction. 
energy, enterprise to our Church in this city and throughout the 
State because of the presence of the General Assembly. 

It is my pleasant duty, also, Mr. Moderator, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, to respond to the lack which the retiring 
Moderator expressed and to present to you a Michigan gavel, Michigan 
throughout! The handle is made of the wood of an historic tree, the 
old Pontiac tree, which, in 1637, looked down upon that dreadful 
struggle and massacre—a tree then in the wilderness surrounded by 
Indians and the hostiles, but now almost imgthe heart of the city. 
And it seems to me it isa good thing that in the very wood of our 
gavel we should have a reminder of the tremendous advance made in 
our Christian civilization, and a promise of the blessing that is to come 
for Christianity in its honored march as it is carrying the larger and 
the more enduring influences of peace to all our civilization. And 
then we have made the head of the gavel from the wood of the old 
Fort that stood over in the old days close to the side of this church— 
not at all intimating that Presbyterianism is given to struggle, but 
that Presbyterianism is tenacious of its views; it is sometimes, in fact 
all the time, not only aggressive in that which it conceives to be true, 
but having done all it can it holds the ,fort. [Applause.] And then 
the ornaments are of Michigan production. We have imbedded in it 
Michigan silver, Michigan gold, Michigan copper, Michigan iron—no 
brass; we haven’t any. (Laughter and applause.) Not at all imply- 
ing, Mr. Moderator, by introducing these metals inte the gavel that 
we have any desire to intimate that the Presbytenan General Assem- 
bly ought to be on its mettle. It always is, in the interests of truth 
and righteousness—but that it might perhaps give us a faint promise 
or a prophecy that the Presbyterian Church in its rule more and more 
in this day even as of olden times, the gold and the silver were num- 
bered—the gold from Ophir--and the Queen of Sheba brought her 
gems. So that the gold and the silver may more and more exalt the 
weal and beneficent influence of our Presbyterianism. So, Mr. Mod- 
erator, it is our pleasure to put this Michigan gavel in your hand— 
and especially a pleasure to me, Mr. Moderator, to put it in the hand 
of my honvred and loved preceptor [Applause] in the assurance that 
it will be in your hands and for this Assembly a symbol) and a scepter 
of peace and dignity, and the assurance in your hands to us that this 
General Assembly, in its presence here will manifest peace, harmony, 
devotion to the interest of truth, of righteousness, of law, of lib- 
erty; and that as you depart you will leave a lasting blessing 
upon the Church, and with us especially a benediction and a fragrant 
memory. |Applause.] 

The Moderator; The General Assembly are profouudly gratefal, both 
in their individual and general capacity, to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the labor which they have extended and for the pains they 
have shown in al] ways and in this particular no less than in others, 
and that im this matter of providing what belongs to the external par- 
aphernalia of the Assembly even this should be put in my hands, not 
for use but merely foi exhibition. (Laaghter and applause.) 








Dr. W. E. Moore, the chairman of the Consensus Creed 
Committee, read a report, which was adopted, in which he 
related what had been done toward the preparation of 
a new creed, and asked to be continued. The committee 
has sent the following letter to all the Presbyterian 
churches holding the Reformed system: 


Fathers and Brethren: The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Cnurch of the United States of America, during its session, May 2ist, 
A.D. 1890, took action on the report of the Committee on Billsand 
Overtures, with reference to the subject of a Concensus Creed, the re- 
port being in the words following: “* The report was adopted and is 
as follows: The Committee recommend that all overtures ona New 
and Copcensus Creed shall be referred to a committee of nine (9), who 
shal: invite the co-operation of the Reformed Churches throughout the 
world holding the Presbyterian system to prepare a short creed con. 
taining the essential articles of the Westminster Confession. to be 
used as a common creed of these Churches, not as a substitute for the 
creed of any particular denomination, but to supplement it for the 
common work of the Church—especially the mission fields—to report 
to the next General Assembly, and that the Moderator of the Assem- 
bly be the chairman of the committee. The committee appointed by 
said General Assembly to carry out its desires is constituted as fol- 
lows: Ministers: the Rev. William E. Moore, D.D., Moderator, and 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Columbus, O.; the Rev 
William H. Roberts, D.D., LL.D., Stated Clerk of the General Assem- 
bly and Professor in Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O.; the 

_Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., LLD., ex-Moderator, and pastor of the 
Fourth Avenue Church, New York City; the Rev. John Dewitt, D.D. 
LL.D., Professorin McCormick Theological Seminary,Chicago, Ill,; the 
Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City; the Rev. Benjamin B. Warfield, D. D., Professor 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. With ruling elders: Edward B. 
Durant, Esq., Henry Day, LL.D. and Robert M. Willison, LL.D. The 
Committee met at the call of its Chairman, the Rey. Dr. Moore, in the 
City of New York, December, 1890, and directed the undersigned, as 
Secretary of the Committee, to communicate the above action of the 
General Assembly to the several Reformed Churches throughout the 
world holding the Presbyterian system In compliance with the di- 
rection thus given, this communication is addressed to the —, 
accompanied by the request that at its next meeting, if the way be 
clear, it appoint acommittee to enter into correspondence with the 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.,with a view to the 
consideration and preparation “of a short creed, containing the essen- 
tial articles of the Westminster Confession, to be nsed as a common 
creed of these Charches, not asa substitute for the creed of any par- 
ticular denomination, but to supplement it for the common work of 








by a faith in our common Lord, whom we Joye and whom we serve, 


the Church,” Into the question of the advisabilit of & Vonvenans 
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Creed the Committee of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. do 
not feel called upon to enter, but prefer to leave its consideration to 
the several churches interested or to the representative committees 
which they may respectively appoint. It is understood, however, by 
the Commitree, that the creed which may be formulated by the la- 
bors of the jomt concensus committees will have no binding force in 
any of the reformed or Presbyterian churches except as first submit- 
ted to and approved by the judicatory or judicatories in whom such 
power of approval is vested by the laws of these churches respect- 
ively. 

Tendering to your Honorable body the fraternal regards of your 
brethren of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.,I am, very re- 
spectfully yours, —_ 

Secretary of the Consensus Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. A, 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Lowrie, of Philadelphia, read 
the report of the Committee on the Proof Texts of the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Larger Catechism, which will be 
discussed later. It closed as follows: 


In respect to the acceptance of this report, and the disposition to be 
made of your Committee’s work, the Assembly will necessarily con- 
sider tne following subjects: 


(1) Since this Revision of the Proof Texte was instituted, the Cop. 
fession of Faith itself has been submitted to revision with a 
view to possibie *‘ alterations and amendments.” 


(2) Shall the changes in the Proof Texts recommended by your 
Committee be adopted by this Assembly? 

In respect to the first of these considerations, when it 1s remem- 
bered that the Revision of the Confession of Faith now in progress 
is expressly limited “* not (to) propose auy alterations or amendments 
that willin any way impair the integrity of the Reformed or Cul- 
vinistic system of doctrine taught in the Confession of Faith” 
(Assembly's Minutes, 1890, p. 86), it appears that the most of the work 
done by this Committee is unaffected by the Revision of the Confes- 
sion of Faith; and it may be assumed thatfor the most part the Proof 
Texts recommended by this Committee will still be found appro- 
priate in places where the text of the Confession of Faith may be 
modified. The readjuetment of them, with such omissions or other 
selections as may become expedient, might be referred to this Com- 
mittee, 

With regard to the second consideration above, your Committee 
would remind the Assembly that the present Revision of the Proof 
Texts was instituted in view of the following facts, viz.: 

First. Sinve the selection of such texts by the Westminster divines, 
two-and-a-half centuries ago, much light has been shed on the texts 
used by them, and on others not so used, and, especially, much has 
been done to settle the correct text of the Scriptures, particularly of 
the New Testament. Consequently, some changes of the proof texts 
had become important. 

Second, The proof texts as printed by authority of our Church differ 
much from the original proof texts furnished by the Westminster As- 
sembly. That Assembly did its work in a very thorough way. Re- 
ferring it first to special committees, the proof texts recommendea 
by these were caavassed in sessions of the Assembly extending 
through many days avd even months. The fluished work of that As- 
sembly was then reported to Parliament, and approved and adopted 
by it. 

Third. No one can suppose that a work of revising those texts 
could be attempted by one of our General Assemblies in the fashion 
used by the Westminster Assembly. This was not taought necessary 
bv tre General Assemblies of 1792-4, that brought about the revised 
proof tex s that our Church has printed ever since. But the method 
used atthat time was faulty. Tue prepiration of proef texts was 
consigned to a small committee, and the actual work appears to have 
been done by only two ministers, one of whom did the work on the 
Confessivn of Faith, and the other that on the Larger Catechism. On 
their report and recommendation, the Assembly of 1794 adopted 
the proof texts and ordered their printing, in the form the Church has 
used to the present. (See Presbyterian Review, July 1888.) 

Fourth. The Assembly that iastituted the present revision of the 
proof texts improved on the methods of the earlier revision by ap- 
pointing a committee of nine ministers, all but one of whom have 
been able to devote much labor to the work. The Comm ttee wasein- 
tended to be fairly representative of the whole Church, by the char 
acter, qualification and position of its members and by their geo- 
graohical distribation, and by numbers not to be practically co-opera- 
tive. The Committee, as their reports show, have done the work of 
revision by methods that have exacted the attention of every member 
to the whole of it, while by partg it has been sabjected to particular 
study. Leaving it tothe Assembly to viodicate the selection of the 
workman that was made, the Committee itself trusts that it will be 
approved as haviog used due diligence. 

Having these facts before it,the Assembly can judge whether a 
more perfect work may be achieved by a further process. For our- 
selves, having experience of the comprehensive consideration, the 
patient scrutiny, and deliberate wisdom required in this work, and 
supposing that by our combined knowledge, with the use of com- 
mentaries and theological works, we have been confronted with the 
criticisms that it may encounter, and that we have paid due attention 
to such different views, as it was our aim and duty to do, we are of 
the opinion that any good that might come of submitting our work to 
a wider scrutiny and judgment would not justify the pains and cost of 
the printing that would be necessary, nor be commensurate with the 
confusion and trouble that would attend such a course. 

We therefore conclude with the following recommendations for 
adoption by this Assembly: 

First. That this Report be printed in the Minutes of this Assembly. 

Second, That the changes in the proof texts reported and recom- 
mended by your Committee, as the same are entered in the margins 
of their Official Copy of the Confession of Faith, be adopted; subject, 
however, to such modification as may be necessitated by possible 
changes in the text of the Confession of Faith and Larger Catechism 
that may result from the Revision of the Confession of Faith now un- 
der consideration. 

Third, That the change recommended by your Committee in the 
Note attached to the Title of the Shorter Catechism, as the same has 
been marked in their Oficial Copy of the Confession of Faith, be 
adopted. 

Fourth. That the method of printing the proof texts recommended 
in the foregoing Report be adopted. 

Fifth. That, in view of the Revision of the Confession of Faith, and 
other circumstances “that make it impossible to treat the Revision of 


the Proof Texts as a completed work at present, the Committee on 
Proof Texts be continued. 


Dr. John S. MacIntosh, chairmen of the committee ov 
the denominational magazine, Church at Home and 
Abroad presented a report calling for an increased 
subscription list in order that the cost might be decreased 
The report ended with a tribute to Dr. Howard Crosby, 
and the appointment of his successor. 

It becomes, alas! the painful duty of your Committee to report what 
is for us, and with us our whole Church, an irreparable loss in the 
death of our beloved friend and most efficient associate, Howard 
Crosby. Among his many devoted labors in behalf of our Presby- 
terign Church, few cayses stirred his interests more deeply, few won 





from him more thought, few showed the touch of his master hand 
more markedly than did this Church at Home and Abroad; it gained 
from him its very name. Ever faithful in attendance. eagerly watch- 
ful of all affecting for weal or wo our work, freely giving his time and 
labor to the advancement of the magazine, he will be remembered by 
us all with a tender affection, he will be missed through all the future 
history of this magazine—the honored friend, the wise counselor, the 
devoted servant of the Lord. 

Your Committee would respectfully suggest the name of the Rev. 
George Alexander, D.D., of New York, to fill the vacancy thus cre- 
ated. In order that we may carry forward this work, that we may 
develop our plans, that we may add fresh interest to the magazine, and 
secure for it a larger circulation, your committee recommend that the 
special committee on The Church at Home and Abroad be continued, 
with the same powers which have been already conferred, and be 
directed to report to the Assembly of 1892; and that the expenses of 
the committee be paid out of the funds. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Moderator: The time has arrived for the order of the day—the 
Committee on Revision. 

W. C. Roberts, D.D.: Mr. Moderator: You know, sir, that this is not 
a finished report. It is a report of progress, with the desire that the 
Committee should be continued, and also that you should ask the pres- 
byteries to give us a little more light upon the subject, that we may be 
able to finish it during the coming year. I would say also that this is 
the only correct report. The reports will be distributed at the close of 
this session; but they are not correct, a)l of them, and I hope, there- 
fore, that the commissioners will make two or three changes, so as to 
make them agree with this report which I shall readtoyou. The 
Committee regret that some of the daily papers were able to get. in 
some way, we do not know how, a copy of the report—which is a little 
imperfect, too—and published it in advance of the reading before the 
General Assembly. 

Dr. Roberts then read the report. 


REVISION OF THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Assembly’s Committee on Revision of the Confession of Faith 
begs leave to submit the followivg report: 

In pursuance of the Assembly’s instructions (eee Minutes of 189¢, p. 
85) the first meeting of the Committee was held at the cal] of the tem- 
porary chairmao, in the library of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny City, Penn., October 14th, 1890. The first balf hour was 
devoted to prayer and consideration of the gravity of the situation, 
the importance of the work to be undertaken, and the best interests 
of our beloved Church. 

When the roll of the Committee was called, twenty-three members 
answered to their names, and letters were received from the remain- 
ing two expressing regret at their inability to be present on account 
of ill-health. 

After completing the organization of the Committee by electing by 
ballot the Rev. William C. Roberts,D.D., as the permanent chairman, 
and the Rey. William E. Moore, D.D., as the secretary, tne tendered 
resigaations of the Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, D.D., of New York, and 
of Barker Gummere, Esq., of New Jersey, were accepted, and the 
Rev. Robert R. Booth, D.D., of New York, and Morris H. Stratton, 
Esq., of New Jersey, were elected to fill their places. Upon learning 
of their election, the new members repaired at once to Allegheny 
City, thus making a full attendance of the Committee. 

The following rules were adopted for the regulation of the Com- 
mittee, namely: That the General Rules for Judicatories be made the 
rules of the Committee; that tne first half hoar of each day be spent 
in devotional exercises; that each session be opened and closed with 
prayer, and-that no alterations or amendments be proposed that would 
in any way impair the integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic system 
of doctrioe tangat in the Coofession. These regalations were strictly 
enforced during the sessions of the Committee, both at Allegheny City 
and in Washington. 

Atthe second meeting, held in Washington, February 3d to 16th, 
1891, all of the members of the Committee were present. 

In order to allay any fears that might be entertained in regard tothe 
thoroughness of te work of revision, the wnole Confession was read 
before the Committee and an opportunity afforded to note every word, 
seatence and j aragraph sugge-ted by the presbyteries, or desired to 
be considered by any member of the Committee. 

This was followed by taking up 1n order for discussion, omission or 
alteration every one of these noted passages. The omissions and al 
terations then decided upon were considered only tentative, in orver 
to afford time for further reflection and consideration. The venerable 
Confession was thus subjected twice to the closest scrutiny. All the 
changes and amendm-nts recommended in this report have been 
forged by the heaviest hammers that your Committee could wield. 
Those favorable to revision and those opposed to it did not array 
tnemselves in hostile bands, but labored as brethren anxious to per- 
form satisfactorily the duty committed to them by the General Assem- 
bly. Tne harmony and brotherly kindness which characterized all its 
deliberations were not due to a determination to agree, whatever in- 
terests might suffer, but to the evident presen:e of the Holy Spirit 
guiding the passions and the feelings, as well as the mind and heart. 
At every session was displayed the glitcering of the polished steel ef 
the professor, as well as the practical judgment of the experienced 
pastor. The clear-cut analysis made by the skilled dialectitian called 
forth no greater applause than the pathetic appeals of the shepherd 
to let downt e teader grass of the Wordsufficiently low to afford the 
lambs of the flock opportunity to feed thereon. The keen blade of 
the layman did as effective work as the broudsword of the clergyman. 
Neither time nor labor was spared in tae prosecution of the work. 
Itis proper to add that as to some of the most important changes, 
such as those in the third and tenth chapters, there were decided dif- 
ferences of judgment in the Committee; some bers being opp 
to the changes therein recommended and voting against them. 

The Committee does not flatter itself with the hope that all the 
presbyteries wili be satisfied with its work, as submitted to this Assem- 
bly. Some, beyond doubt, will feel that the praning knife has been 
too sparingly used, and many will allege that nota few precious limbs 
have been lopped off. In view of the condition of things in and out 
of the Church, the Committee did not deem it needful nor wise to use 
the reckless penknife of Jehoiakim, nor, on the other hand, to spare 
passages that are unnecessarily harsh or misleading. If the presby- 
teries will devote sufficient time to inquire into the reasons why some 
objectionable paragraphs have been left untoucbed, whilst others con- 
sidered less so have been eliminated, they will find that the Committee 
was governed in its discrimination by restrictions imposed upon it by 
the Assembly,or by what it believed to be the views held Dy the major- 
ity of our ministera, elders and private members. 

To meet a want felt by individuals and presbyteries, of a clearer 
and more specific statement concerning the common operations of the 
Spirit, and the universal offer of the Gospel, the Committee has 
judged it wise to devote to these subjects two entire chapters. The 
bringing together under one head of statements that would other- 
wise be inserted here and there throughout the book, does not in- 
crease its bulk, while it makes it far more conven‘ent for referente. 
Since the conversion of the heathen was hardly thought of in the days 
of the Westminster Divines, there is evident propriety in adding a 
chapter to mark the progress which the Church has'made in evangel~ 

igtic ideas and Christian work daring the last two hundred yegrs, 
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It may not be out of place in this connection to furnish the Assem- 
bly with a brief explanation of the changes that will presently be 
given in detail. 

The Committee, without request from any of our presbyteries, 
thought it wise to recognize in Chapter i, the commonly accepted ex- 
ternal evidences of the Divine ongin of the Scriptures. 

It will be seen that Chapter III, which has been .regarded by many 
as the pivot around which revision revolves, has been altered more 
than any other portion of the Confession. It has not, however, been 
completely rewritten, as some presovteries have asked, but so recast 
that the expressions most objected to have entirely disappeared. If 
was thought that further alterations in the same direction would, 
in the opinion of some, impair the validity of our Reformed or Calvin- 
istic system. 

Finding that the latter part of Section 1 of Chapter IV was not true 
to fact, or in keeping with the teachings of God’s Word, a slight but 
important change has been proposed. The frequently misunderstood 
Section 4 of Chapter VI in regard to the ability of man to perform any 
deeds acceptable to God, is so amended as to confine his inability to 
spiritual good. The “means” ghrough which the Lord offers unto 
sinners life and salvation is added to Section 3 of Chapter VII,and the 
whole of Section 4 is stricken out on the ground of its not being sup- 
ported by facts of Scripture. In Section 5, Chapter VIII, * Divine 
justice” is substituted for “the justice of His Father,” because this 
attribute is common to the three persons of the Godhead. 

Section 3 of Chapter IX is so altered as to leave no doubtin regard 
to the responsibility of man as a free moral agent. 

In order to discriminate between the two operations included in 
effectual calling, Section 2, Chapter X, the passivity of the subject is 
confined in the amendment to tne “ act of regeneration.” The 
frequently discussed and openly denounced sections concerning 
the condition of infants dyiug in infancy is so altered as to take 
away forever what has been to many a rock of offense. The 
section on the works done by uvregeverate men, in Chapter 
XVI, is so amended as to express the fact in the light of God’s 
Word. Owing tothe impossibility of knowing who have sinned 
the sin unto death, the Committee has so changed Section 4 of 
Chapter XXI, that it reads, “the forgiveness of all sins, except 
the sin unto death.” The word “ popish” is stricken out of 
‘ection 7, Chapter XXII, on the ground of its being an epithet, and 
therefore weakening in its effect, and the expression “nursing 
fathers,” in Section 3, Chapter XXIII, is dropped, because civil] mag- 
istrates in this country cannot be said to hold that relation to the 
Church. Without passing judgment on the question whether or not 
“papists” are idolators, the Committee was of the opinion that our 
church members might without falling under Scripture condemna- 
tion enter into marriage relations with some members of the Romish 
Church, and therefore propose, as 4 substitute for “*papists, or other 
idolators,” in Section 8, Chapter XXIV, the words, **the adherents of 
false religions.” Tho the Committee has no disposition to tone down 
in the slightest degree the objectionable features of the Church of 
Rome, yet it has changed Section 6 of Chapter XXV, so as to make it 
agree with accepted facts. Instead of reading, Section2, Chapter 
X XIX, “the popish sacrifice of the Mass,” the revised Confession, if 
adopted, will read, “the Roman Catholic doctriae of the sacrifice of 
the Mass.” The unqualified statement in Section 2, of Chapter XxX, 
that the officers of the Church “have power respectively to retain ana 
remit sins,” is so modified as to read that the power thus given them 
is “ministerial and declarative.” A few changes of important words 
also have been made, but tue reason for the same 1s so clear as to need 
no expianation in this connection. 

Communications from various sources were received by your Com- 
mittee asking for the publication of this report before the spring 
meetings of the presbsteries, in order that it might be considered at 
that time, and commissioners to the Assembly be elected wno would 
fairly represeat the views of the majority of the members on the pro- 
posed cnanges. It was impracticable to accede to this reasonable re- 
quest. But,to meet the case in fact, if notia form, the Commit'ee 
would recommend that the General Assembly send this report down 
to the presbyte1ies for consideration, criticism, or amendments, with 
the request that they forward their criticisms and amendments in 
print or typewriter form by December Ist, 1891, to tne Secretary of 
the Revision Committee, and that sail Committee be ins'ructed to 
consider these communications and prepare its final report for adop- 
tiop, modification or rejection by the General Assembly of 1892. Such 
procedure will have the happy effect of securing the co-operation of 
ali the presbyteries in a work that is felt by all to be the most difficult, 
far-reaching and important, and of affording your Commitee time 
to review and, if necessary, revise in a new light the changes which 
they have made, 


THE CHANGES RECOMMENDED. 


The alterations, amendments and additions which the Revision 
Committee is prepared to recommend to the General Assembly are 
the following: 

CHAPTER I. 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


Vv. We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the Church 
to an high ard reverent esteem for tne Holy Scripture. And the 
truthfulness of the history, the farthful witness of prophecy and miracle, 
the heaveniiness of tie matter, tne efficacy of tne doctrine, the maj- 
eaty of the style, the conseut of all the parts, the scope of the whole 
(woich is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes of the 
oply way of man’s salvation, the many other incomparable excel‘en- 
cies, and the entire perfection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth 
abundantly evidence itself to be the Word of God; yet, notwithstand- 
iog, our fall persuasion and assurance of the mfallible truth, ana di- 
vine authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spint, 
bearing wituess by and with the word, in our hearts. 


[he words italicized are new. No other changes are 


made. 
J CHAPTER IIL. 


OF GOD’S ETERNAL DECBEE. 
( Revision.) 


Sections I and II unchanged, 
Sections Ij. and IV strickea out; 
and Section V amended so that 
Section III will read: 

11]. God, before the foundation 
of the world was laid, according 
to His eternal and immutable pur- 
pose, and the secret counsel and 
good pleasure of His will, hath 
predestinated some of mankind 
unto life, and hath particularly 
and uncnange ably chosen them in 
Christ unto everlasting glory, out 
of His mere free grace and love, 
without any foresight of faith, or 
good works, or perseverance in 
either of them, or any other thing 
in the creature, as vonditions or 
causes, moving Him thereunto; 
and all to the praise of His giori- 
ous grace. 

Sevtion VI remains unchanged 


(Old.) 


Ill. By the decree of God for 
the manifestation of His Glory, 
some men and angels are predes- 
tinateu unto everlasting life, and 
otbers foreordaiaed to everlasting 
death. 

IV. These angels and wen, thus 
predestinated and foreordained, 
are particularly and unchange- 
ably designed; and their number 
is so certain and definite, that it 
cannot be either increased or 
diminished. 

V. Those of mankind that are 
predestinated unto life, God, be- 
fore the foundation of the world 
was laid, according to His eternal 
and immutable purpose, and the 
secret counsel and good pleasure 
of His will, hath chosen, in Christ, 
unto everiastiag giory, out of his 
mere free grace and love, without 
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and becomes Section IV. Section 
VII was amended and becomes 
Section V, and is as follows: 

Vv. The rest of mankind, God 
was pleased accurding to the un- 
searcnable counsel of His own 
will, whereby He extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as He pleasetn, 
not to eect unto everlasting. life, 
but to ordain them to disnonor and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise cf 
his glorious justice; yet so as chereby 
neither is any limit tion put upon 
the offer of salvation to ali upon 
condition of faith in Christ; nor is 
restraint laid upon the f. eedom of 
any one to hinaer his acceptance of 
this offer. 

VI. Section VIII remains un- 
changed and becomes Section VI. 





any foresight of faith, or good 
WOrks, Or perseverance in either 
of them, or any other thing in the 
creature, as conditions, or causes 
moviog Him thereunto; and all to 
the praise of His glorious grace. 
VIL. The rest of mankind God 
was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of His own 
will, whereby he extendetn or 
witaholdeth mercy, as He pleas- 
eth [for the giory of Hissovereign 
power over His creatures, to ; ass 
by), and w ordain them to dis- 
honor ang wrath for their sin, to 
the praise of His glorious justice. 


[Section LI of the revision contsins no new matter, but. 


consists of Sections III, 1V and V of the old chapter, re- 
cast. Section V of the revision is Section VII of the old 
chapter changed by the addition of the words in italics 
and by the omission of the words in brackets in Section 
Vil.) 

CHAPTER IV. 


OF CREATION. 


( Revision.) 

I. It pleased God, the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost for the mani- 
fegtation of the giory of Eis eter- 
nal power, wisdum and goodness, 
in the beginning, to create of 
nothing the univer'se, and all things 
therein, whether,visible or invisi- 
ble, and all very good. The heav- 
ens and the earth, with all that they 
contain, were made by Him in six 
creative days. 





(Old.) 

I. It pleased God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, for the man- 
ifestatioa of the glory cf His eter- 
Nal power, wisdon aud goodness, 
in tne beginoing,to crea e,or make 
of no hing[the world)and all things 
therein, whether visible or invis- 
ible, in the space of six days, and 
all very good. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE FALL OF MAN, OF S{N, AND OF THE FUNISHMENT THEREOF. 


( Revision.) 

IV. From this- original corrup- 
tion, whereby we aie utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made op- 
posite to all that is spisitualiy 
good, and wholly inclined to evil, 
do proceed all aciual transgres- 
sions. Nevertheless, the Providence 
of God, and the common operations 
of His Sprit, restrain unregenerate 
men from much that is evil, and 
lead them 10 exercise. many social 
and civil virtues. 





(Old.) 


IV. Frou this original corrup. 
tion, whereby we are utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made op- 
posite to all good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, do proceed all 
actual transgressions. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IIL, The Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, is everywhere pres- 
ent among meo, cootirming the teachings of nature and the law of 
God written on the heart, restraining from evil and inciting to good; 
andisthe source of all the wisdom, virtue and reverence for God 
fouud in men, and of all the peace and good order in society; thus 
preparing the way for the Gospel wherever it is preached.1 Heevery- 
where accompanies the Gospel with his persuasive energy,and urges its 
message upon the unregenerate, enlightening their minds concerning 
divine things, quickening their consciences, apo drawing them by his 
grace, so that they who reject the merciful offer of the Gospel are not 
only without excuse, but are also guilty of resisting the Holy Spirit.2 
—1Joel 1i, 28; John i, 9; Rev. xxii, 17; Rom. x, 18; Kom. i, 19, 2; fi, 
14, 15; 2Jonn Xvi, 8; Isa. Lxifl, 10; Acts il, 16-18; Acts vil, 5i: xxiv, 25; 
Heb. x, 29. 


1V. The Holy Spirit is the only efficient agent in applying and com- | 


municating redemption. He effectually calls sinners to new life in 


Christ Jesus, regenerating them by His almighty grace, freeing them — 


from the bondage of sin and death, and persuading and enabling them 
to embrace Jesus Christ by faith.1 He dwells in all believers as their 
Comforter and San :tifier, and as the Spirit of adoption and of supplica- 
tion,2 leading them into all the truth, making the means of grace efi- 
cacious in their edtfication, strengthening them for all duty, sustain- 
ing them in all afMfliction,3 and performing all other gracious offices by 
which they are sanctified, sealed, and made meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light.—1John iii, 5; II Cor. v, 5, 17; Rom. viii, 2; 
I Cor. xii, 3; II Cor. vii, 10; 2John i, 12; xiv, 17; Rom. vill, 16, 26, 27; 
$Gal. v, 5, 22; Jude, v, 20, 21; Eph. ili, 16; iv, 30; I1 Thess. fi, 13; Col- 
i, 12. , 

Vv. By the indwelling of the Holy Spirit all believers are vitally 
united to Christ, who is the Head, and are thus united to one another 
in the Church, which is His body.1 He calls and anoints ministers for 
their holy office. He also calls and qualifies all other officers inthe 
Church for their special work, and imparts various gifts and graces to 
its members.2 He gives efficacy to the word and to the ordinances of 
the Gospel ; keeps the Church from apostasy, revives it in times of de- 
clension, and enabies it to bear effectual testimony to the»truth.3 By 
Him the Church has been and will be preserved, increased, and puri- 
fied, until it shall cover the earth, and at last be presented to Christ a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.4— 
11 Tim. iii, 15; Eph. i, 22, 23; iti, 10; iv, 16. 2Acts xifi, 2; I Cor. ii, 4. 
8 Eph. iv, 8,4; I Tim. iv, 1; Joel 11, 28; Acts ii, 17; Matt. xxviii, 18-20. 
4 Eph. v, 27; Rev. v, 11-18; xi, 15. 


(The foregoing chapter is entirely new. | 
CHAPTER (IX) X. 
OF FREE WILL. 
(Revision.) 
III. Man, by his fall into a state 


(Old.) 
III. Man, by his fall into a state 


TIL AU infants dying in in- 
fancy, and all other persons, who, 
Srom birth to death, are incapable 
of being outwardly called by the 
ministry of the word, are redeemed 
by Christ, and regenerated by 
the Spirit, who worketh when, 
and where, and how He pleaseth. 


[Section III has been recast. 


Til. [Elect] infants, dying in tn- 
fancy, are regenerated and [saved] 
by Christ through the Spirit, who 
worketh when, and where, and 
how He pleaseth. So also are all 
other elect persons who are inca- 
pable of being outwardly called by 
the ministry of the word. 


The chief change is in the 


substitution of all infants for “‘ elect infants.’’] 


IV. Others, not elected, altho 
they may be called by the minis- 
try of the word, and may have 
some common operations of the 
Spirit, yet inasmuch as they never 
truly come to Christ, they can- 
not be saved; neither is there eal- 
vation in any other way than by 
Christ. through the Spirit, however 
Giligent men may be in framing 
their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the law of that re- 
ligion they do profess. 





IV. Others, not elected, altho 
they may be called by the minis- 
try of the word, and may have 
some common operations of the 
Spirit, yet never truly come to 
Christ, and [therefore] cannot be 
saved; (much less can men, not 
professing the Christian religion,) 
be saved in any other way what- 
soever, be they never so diligent 
to frame their lives according to 
the light of nature, and the law of 
that religion they do profess; and 
to assert and maintain that they 
may is very pernicious, and to be 
detested. 


(The foregoing section has been recast. The changes are 


of sin, hath wholly lost all ability 
of will to any spiritual good ac- 
companying salvation; soas a nat- 
ural man, being altogether indie- 
posed to that good, and dead in 
sin, is not able, by his own 
strength, to convert himself, or to 
prepare himself thereunto. Yet is 
his responsibility as a free moral 
agent not thereby impaired. 





of sin, hath wholly lost all ability 
of will to any spiritual good ac- 
companying salvation; so as a nat- 
ural man, being altogether (averse 
from) that good, and dead in sin, 
is not able, by his own strength, to 
convert himself, or to prepare him- 
self thereunto. 


indicated by itatics in the revised and brackets in the old 
section. ] 
CHAPTER (XI) XIII. 
OF JUSTIFICATION. 

I, Those whom God effectually calleth, He also freely justifieth ; not 
by infusing rightevusness into them, but by pardoning their sins; and 
by accounting and accepting their persons as righteous; not for any- 
thing wrought in them, or done by them, but for Curist’s sake alone; 
not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or any other evangel- 
ical obedience to them, as their righteousness; but by imputing the 
obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and 
resting on Him and His righteousness by faith; which faith (they have, 
not of themselves, it) is the gift of God. 

The words in: parenthesis were stricken out, so as to read which 
Saith is the gift of God. 

Ill. Christ, by His obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt 
of all those that are thus justified, and did make a proper, real and full 
satisfaction to Divine justice in their behalf. Yet inasmuch as He was 
given by the Father for them, and His obedience and satisfaction ac- 
cepted in their stead, and both freely, not for anything in them, theif 
justification is only of free grace; that both the exact justice and rich 
grace of God might be glorified in the justification of sinners, 

In line three Divine is substituted for * His Father’s ” justice. 

CHAPTER (XIV) XVI. 
OF SAVING FAITH. 

I. ‘The grace of faith, whereby sinners are enabled to believe to the 
saving of their souls, is the work of the Spirit of Christ in their hearts; 
and is ordinarily wrought by the ministry of the Word;. by which algo, 
and by the admunistration of the sacraments, and prayer, it is increased 


OF GOD’S COVENANT WITH MAN. 

III. Man by his fail, having made himself incapable of life by that 
covenant, the Lurd was pleased to make a second, commonl, called 
the ve »vena it of grace; wherein He freely offereth by His word ana 
Spirit uato sinaers life aod salvation by Jesus Christ, requiring of 
them faith in Him, that they may be saved, and promising to give, 
unto all those that are ordained unto life, His Holy Spirit, to make 
them willing aud abie to believe. 


[Lhe o .ly change in the foregoing section is the addition. 


of the words in italic. I'he only change in the following 
section is the omi-sion of the words in brackets. ] 


Section IV was stricken out, Section V becomes Section IV. The 
words in the last line, “and 18 called the Old Testament,” were 
stricken out. 

IV. This covenant was differently administered in the time of the 
law, and inthe time of the Gospel; under the law it was administered 
by promi proph 3, Sacrifices, circumcision, the pascaal lamb and 
other types and ordinances delivered to the people of the Jews, all 
fore-signifying Christ to come, which were, for tnat time, sufficient 
and effivacious, through the operation cf the Spirit, to instruct and 
build up the elect in fait in the promised Messiah, by whom they had 
full remission of sinus, and eternal salvation [and is called the Old 
Testamen t.) 


[Section {V, which was stricken out, is as follows:] 


IV. This covevant of grace is frequently set forth in tne Scripture 
by the name of a testameut, in refereace tu the death of Jesus Uhrist, 
the testator. and to the everlasting inheritance, witn all things belong- 
ing to it, therein beqaeatned. 

Section VI becomes Section V. Ia line nine, the words “and is 
called the New Testament” were stricken out. 

V. Under the Gospel, when Christ, the substance, was exhibited, 
the ordinauces, in which this covenant is dispensed, are the preaching 
of the word, and the administration of the sac: aments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper; which, tho fewer in number, and admipistered with 
more simplicity, and less outward giory, yet iu them it 1s held forth in 
more tullness, evidence and spiritual efficacy,to all nations, both Jews 
and Gentiles [and is called the New Tes awent.) There are not, there- 
fore, two covenants of grace, differing 'n substance, but one and the 
same uncer various dispenrations. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
OF CHRIST THE MEDIATOR. 





V. The Lord Jesus, by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Him- 
self, whica He through the cterual Spirit ouce offered up unio God, 
heth fully satisfied ivine justi e,and purchased aot only recon- 
Ciliation, but an everiasting inheritance in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
for all those whom tae Father hath givea unto Him. 


[Uhe only change in the foregoing section is the substitu- 
tion of the word divine for the parase “of His Father.”’] 
Tne chapter ‘Of the work of the Holy Spirit,” becomes Chapter IX. 
CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE WORK OF THE H¢LY SPIRIT. 


I. The Holy Spirit, the third Person in tne Trinity, being very and 
eternal God, the same in substance witn the Fatner and the Son, and 
equal in power and glory,1 is together with the Father and tne Son to 
be beheved in, loved, obe.ed aud worshiped taroughout all ages.2— 
I Matt, tui, 16, 17; xxviil, 19; John xiv, 16, 17; 1 Cor. ii, 11; 211 Cur. xiii, 
14; Gal. v, 22, 25; Eph. iv, 4-6; Heb. 1x, i4. 

IL. The H ly Spirit whouf vld revealed to men in various ways the 
mind and wil of God, nath fally and aathoritatively made known 
this miod aud will ip all things pertaining 10 life and salvation tu the 
sacred Scrip'uies,] holy men of God s,eaking thereiu as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost;2 and these Scriptures being so inspired, are 
the infullible Word of God, the supreme rule of faith and duty,3—1I 
Cor. fi, 10-18; Heb. i, 1,2; John xvi, 18; 2Acts 1, 16; IL Tim, ili, 15, 16; 
UE Peter i, 21; 81 Tneas, ii, 13; John v, 39; Col, iit, 16, 


(Toe changes in the foregoing section are indicated by 
the italics. The last sentence is entirely new.] 


The chapter * Or THE UNIVERSAL OFFER OF THE GOSPEL ” becomes 
Chapter XI, and the number of all succeeding chapters is increased 
by two. 

CHAPTER XI 
OF THE UNIVERSAL OFFER OF THE GOSPEL. 


I. God so loved the world that He provided in the covenant of grace, 
through the mediation and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, a way of 
life and salvation sufficient for and adapted to the whole lost race of 
man :1 and He doth freely offer this salvation to all men in the Gospel.z 
—1Rom. i, 16; H Cor. v, 19; Eph. i, 10; Col. i, 20; Heb. ix, 26; 
X, 14; I John i,7; 11,2; 2Luke 24, 47; Acts ii, 89; xifi, 47; Col. 1, 23. 

II. The Gospel declares the love of God for the world,i and His de- 
sire for the salvation of all men.2 It sets forth fully and clearly the 
only way of salvation, which is through Christ alone ;3 promises that 
all who truly repent and believe in Him shall be saved ;4 commands, 
exhorts and invites all to embrace the offered mercy; and urges 
every motive to induce men to accept its gracious invitations.5. This 
free and universal offer of the Gospel is accompanied by the Holy 
Spirit,6 striving with and entreating men to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—iJohn iii, 16; 1 John iv, 14; *Ezek. xxxiii, 11; Matt. xxiii, 
37; Luke xix, 41,42; I Tim. fi, 4; SIsa. lili, 5; Matt. i, 21; Luke ii, 
80-82; I Cor. i, 30; ili, 11; I Tim. fi, 5,6; ii, 16; 4John v, 24; vi, 47; 
XX, 31: Acts ii, 33; iif, 19; x, 43; xvi, 31; Rom. x, 9-11; 5Isa. lv, 1-8; 
Matt. xi, 28-30; Mark i, 15; vili, 36; Luke, iv, 18; John vii, 37; Acts 
xvii, 30; II Cor. v, 20; 6John xvi, 8-11; Acts fi, 11; x, 44,45: xvi, 14; 
1 Cor. ii, 4; Titus ili, 5,6; Heb. ti, 4; Rev. xxii, 17. 

Ill. It is the duty and privilege of every one who hears the Gospel 
immediately to accept its merciful provisions.1 Great guilt and dan- 
ger are incurred by delay or neglect. And they who continue to dis- 
obey the Gospel perish by their own fault and are wholly without ex- 
cuse, because they have resisted the Holy Spirit and rejected God's 
gracious offer of eternai life.3—i Matt., ili, 2; Luke ix, 61, 6%; xih, 24, 
25; II Cor., vi, 2; Heb. iii, 13, 15; Matt. vii, 24-47; xxv, 10; Luke xii, 
20; xiv, 18; Acts xxiv, 25; Heb. ii, 1-3; xii, 25; 8Prov. 1, 24-26; John 
iil, 18, 19, 36; Acts vil, 51; Rom. ii, 4, 5; Il Cor. il, 15, 16; iv, 8, 4; IT 
thess., i, 8, 9. 

IV. As there is no other way of salvation than that revealed in the 
Gospel,1 and as in the divinely established and ordinary method of 
grace, faitu cometh by hearing the Word of God, Christ hath given to 
bis Church the written Word the Sacraments, and the Ministry; en- 
dowed her with the Holy Spirit, and commissioned her to go with His 
Gospel into all the world and to make disciples of all nations.2 It is, 
therefore, the duty and privilege of all believers to sustain the means 
of grace where they are already established, and to contribute by 
their prayers, gifts, and personal efforts to the extension of the King- 
dom of Christ throughout the whole earth.—iJohn viii, #4; x, 9: xiv, 
6; Actsiv, 12; 2Matt. xxviii, 19, 20; Mark xvi, 15; Acts i, 8; vill, 4; 


and strengthened. 


[Lhe only change in the foregoing section is the substitu- 
tion of sinners for ‘‘ the elect,’’] 


CHAPTER (XVI) XVIII. 
OF GOOD WORKS. 


(Revision.) 

VII. Works done by unregen- 
erate men, altho they may be 
things which God commands, and 
of good use both to themselves 
and others ; and while their neglect 
of such things w sinful and dis- 
pleasing unto God, yet because 
they proceed not from a heart 
purified by faith; nor are done in 
a right manner, according to the 
word; nor to a right end, the 
glory of God; they are therefore 
not free from sin, and cannot be 
accepied of God, or make a man 
meet to receive grace from God. 





(Old.) 

VIL. Works done by unrégén- 
erate men, altho for the matter of 
them they may be things which 
God commands, and of good use 
both to themselves and others; 
yet because they proceed not 
from a heart purified by ‘faith; 
nor are done in aright manner, 
according to the word; nor toa 
right end, the glory of God; they 
are therefore [sinful], and cannot 
please God, or make a man meet 
to receive grace frum God. And 
yet their neglect of them is more 
sinful, and displeasing unto God. 


(The phrase not free from sin is substituted for “‘sinful’’ 
the other italisized words are new matter. ] 


CHAPTER (XXI) XXIII. 
OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND THE SABBATH DAY. 


( Revision.) 

IV. Prayer is to be made for 
things lawful; for the forgiveness 
of all sins except the sin unto 
death; and for all sorts of men 
living, or that shall live hereafter ; 
but not for the dead. 





(Old.) 

IV. Prayer is to be made for 
things lawful, and for all sorts of 
men living, or that shall live here- 
after; but not for the dead, nor 
for those of whom it may be 
known that they have sinned the 
sin unto death. 


(The changes are indicated by the italics. ] 





xxvi, 16-18; Rom. i, 14, 15; x, 14, 15, 17; xvi, 25, 26. 
[Lhe foregoing chapter is entirely new.] 


CHAPTER (X) XII 
OF EFFECTUAL CALLING. 


(Revision.) 


II. This effectuai call is of God’s 
free and special grace alone, not 
from anything at all foreseen in 
man, who is altogether passive 
in the act of regeneration wherein, 
being quickened and renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, he is enabled to 
answer (od’s call, and to embrace 
the grace offered and conveyed in 
it. 





(0ld.) 

IL. This effectual call is of God’s 
free and special grace alone, not 
from anything at all foreseen in 
man, who is altogether passive 
(therein, until} being auickened 
and renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
he is thereby enabled to answer 
{this} call, and to embrace the 
gtace offered and conveyed in it. 


[The italics in the revised section indicate the changes 
made in the words in brackets in the old section.] 





CHAPTER (XXII) XXIV. 
OF LAWFUL OATHS AND VOWS. 

VII. No man may vow to do anything forbidden in the word of 
God, or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, or which is 
not in his own power, and for the performance whereof he hath no 
promise or ability from God. In which respect, ([popish] monastical 
vows of perpetual single life, professed poverty, and regular obedience 


/ are so far from being degrees of higher perfection that they are 


superstitious and sinful snares, in which no Christian may entangle 
hrmself. 


“The word “ popish,” in line five, was stricken out so as to read 
“ monastical vows,” etc. 

CHAPTER (XXIII) XXV. 

OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 


IIT. Civil magistrates may not assume to themselves the administra- 
tion of the Word and sacraments; or the power of the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; or in the least interfere in mattersof faith. Yet, 
as (nursing fathers) it is the duty of civil magistrates to protect the 


| Chureh of ourcommon Lord, without giving the preference to any 


denomination of Christians above the rest, in such a manuer that all 
ecclesiastical persons whatever shall enjoy the full, free and unques- 
tioned liberty of discharging every part of their sacred functions, 
without violence or danger. And as Jesus Christ hath appointed a 
regular government and discipline in His Church, no law of any com- 
monwealth should interfere with, let or hinder the due exercise there- 
of among the voluntary members of any denomination of Christians, 
according to their own profession and belief. It is the duty of civil 
magistrates to protect the person and good name of all their people in 
such an effectual manner as that no person be suffered, either upon 
pretense of religion or infidelity, to offer any indignity, violence, 
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abuse or injury to any other person whatsoever; and to take order that 
all religious and ecclesiastical assemblies be held without molestation 
or disturbance. 

The words “ as nursing fathers,” line 4, were stricken out. 


CHAPTER (XXIV) XXVI. 
OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


III. It is lawful for all sorts of people to marry who are able with 
judgment to give their consent, yet it is the duty of Christians to 
marry only inthe Lord. And therefore such as profess the true re- 
ligion should not marry with infidels, nor with the adherents of false 
religions, neither should such as are godly be unequally yoked, by 
marrying with such as are notoriously wicked in their life. 


(The phrase in italics is substituted for “papists or other 

idolaters.’’| 
* CHAPTER (XXV) XXVII. 
OF THE CHURCH. 

VI. There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the claim of the Pope of Rome to be the vicar of Christ, and the head 
of the Church universal, is without warrant in Scripture or in fact; and 
ts a usurpation dishonoring to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


[The following is the old section:] 


VI. There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head thereof; but is that 
antichrist, that man of sin, and son of perdition, that exalteth himself, 
in the Church, against Christ, and all that is called God. 


CHAPTER (XXIX) XXXI. 
OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


If. In this sacrament, Christ is not offered up to His Father, nor any 
real sacrifice made dt all, for remission of sins of the quick or dead; 
but only a commemoration of that one offering up of Himself by Him- 
self, upon the cross, once for all and a spiritual oblation of all possible 
praise unto God for the same; 80 that the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the mass is most abominably injurious to Christ’s one 
only sacrifice for sin. 


[The words in italic take the place of “ popish,” and of 
** for all the sins of the elect.’’} 


VIII. Altho ignorant and wicked men receive the outward elements 
in this sacrament, yet they receive not the thing signified thereby; 
but, by their unworthy coming thereunto, are guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord, to their own (damnation). Wherefore all ignorant 
and ungodly persons, as they are nnfit to enjoy commanion with Him, 
80 are they unworthy of the Lord’s table, and cannot, without great 
sin against Christ, while they remain such, partake of these holy mys- 
teries, or be admitted thereunto. 

For damnation, line 4, ** condemnation ” was substituted. 


CHAPTER XXX (XXXII). 
OF CHURCH CENSURES. 


ll. To these officers the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are commit- 
ted, by virtue whereof they have ministerial and declarative power 
respectively to retain and remit sins, to shut that kingdom against the 
impenitent, both by the Word and censures ; and to open it unto peni- 
tent sinners by the ministry of the Gospel, and by absolution from 
censures, as occasion shall require. 


[The words in italic are new |] 


Dr. Joseph T. Smith: Mr. Moderator: 1 move that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee be adopted and the report sent down to 
the presbyteries as the Committee request. 

George P. Hays, D. D.: I venture to suggest to Dr. Smith a little 
different phraseology for the same thing, and covering one or two 
points that his motion does not cover, and I ask his attention and that 
of the house and suggest this motion: That the report presented by 
the Committee be now accepted as a report of progress, and the 
Stated Clerk (in order that the expenses may be properly paid) is here- 
by directed to print the same under the supervision of the Committee, 
and send it down to the presbyteries in accordance with its recom- 
mendations, and the Committee is continued to make final report to 
the next General Assembly. 

Eider James T. Graham, of Nebraska City: Is that open for dis- 
cussion now, Mr. Moderator ? 

The Moderator: Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hays: If the brother will pardon me—I only desire to say one 
or twu words in explanation of this, and I say this at the request of 
one or two brothers who know somewhat of my earlier position on 
this subject. I have already in print said what I now repeat that 
I do not believe the prospect of revision will ever come from a com- 
mittee more competent and a committee more satisfactory to make 
it; nor, so far as I have yet seen, am I disposed in any particular to 
complain of the work or differ from them in judgment. But they 
notified the Church at large of their request that this should be sent 
down to the presbyteries, and for myself, therefore, I say I do not feel 
that on this question I have a right to represent my presbytery and so 
send it down; they did not send me, and I don’t believe many of 
them sent the rest of you here, either, to send that down, otherwise 
than for their information. It isa report of progress. Then during 
the next year in our presbyteries everybody will have an opportunity 
to send to this Committee, and will also have a right to cross examine 
this Committee to their hearts’ content about what they want, and 
then send to the Committee their opinion. I therefore am in favor of 
doing just what the Committee and what the presbyteries expect to 
be done, namely, to have it printed under the direction of the Com- 
mittee Ido not mean, of course, any reflection upon the Clerk, but 
the Cc amittee ought to be responsible for that, and more especially 
for t 2» reason that they ought to determine how they will print it, 
whet! er in parallel columns with the old, or not; but the method of 
printing it shall be under their supervision, and then they shall send 
it down to the presbyteries. Then we shall be able to express our 
opinions together, and next year there shall be sent up to the General 
Assembly delegates specially authorized to act upon this subject. I 
do not know that I need say more than that as to the drift of the 
motion and the intention and effect of it, in case it should be passed 
in these words, and these are the reasons—and I beg Dr. Smith’s 
pardon for seeming to suggest to his motion—for suggesting that it 
covers two or three things that seem to be important, the method of 
printing, etc. 

Dr. Smith: I think Dr. Hays has met what was in my mind, and, Iam 
sure,in the mind of this Assembly. I just want to say one thing, however, 
and that is, that I think we all, with overflowing hearts of gratitude to 
the great Head of the Church, listened to the report of this Committee. 
We recollect the anxiety of a year and of two years ago. We all love 
the system of doctrine that we have held, and that we have main- 
tained before the world, and that we have consecrated with the blood 
of so many martyrs; and when the proposition was made—not to 
change its integrity, but to change its phraseology—very many of us 
trembled lest there should be a failure in the changes that were made 
to maintain ite integrity. Now,I am sure as we listened to this re- 
port that we have felt that there is the old Calvinism that we have all 
loved and loved so ardently—it is tnere in its integrity. [Applause.) 
{ do not say that every particular proposition of the Committee you 
and I may assent to. It would be a marvelous thing if we did. But I 
do say that we can accept the report uf this Committee as it is, and yet 
feel that we have been faithfal to God’s truth and faithfal to that in- 
heritance that has been transmitted to us. [Applause.] 

Elder James M. Graham, of Nebraska City: Mr. Moderator and 





Gentlemen; I oppose this report, because it has dictated to the presby- 
teries what they shall do. If we receive this, why, it is a dictation to 
us. I have understood that it wasto be handed down without com- 
ment or vote of any kind, to the presbyteries to act upon it in the fu- 
ture. Therefore, I would put an amendment to this—namely, that it 
go the presbyteries uncommented upon by this General Assembly. I, 
perhaps, am the oldest man in this General Assembly; I think so. If! 
live until July,I shall be eighty. Now, I went through this old and 
new school controversy before, and I, for one, would not cross a ¢ or 
dot an iin that old Confession of Faith. [Laughter and applause.) I 
tell you, brethren, this old Confession of Faith is an anvil that has 
worn out every hammer that has ever tried to disgrace it, and up to 
this day everybody was at peace and everybody respected it—except a 
few men. I tell you, Arminianism has got into Presbyterianism. 


DR. PATTON ON REVISION. 


Francis I. Patton, D D., LL.D., was greeted with great 
applanse as he took the platform. He spoke as follows: 


I rise, Mr. Moderator, to support the resolution offered by Dr. Hays. 
I confess that on strictly technical grounds I would have preferred, in 
order to avoid any possible mistake, that this report having been 

pted by the A bly ber itted to the committee with in- 
structions to the committee that they send it to the presbyteries ard 
that the presbyteries be requested to send their criticisms to the com- 
mittee, and that the committee be further instructed to make their 
final report to the next General Assembly. 

I say, I would have preferred that on technical grounds, and to 
avoid the seeming appearanee of this Assembly’s giving its approval 
to the report—I mean to say, to the report on its merits. 

Now, sir, I do not intend to enter into the merits of this discussion. 
I intend to speak to the resolution as offered by Dr. Hays, and I wish 
to say in advance that I am in sympathy with that resolution, but it is 
very important that this Assembly—I beg tne pardon ofthe Assembly 
for calling attention to a matier like this, for it is a very obvious mat- 
ter—should understand that the acceptance of a report is a purely 
formal thing, and in no sense and by no implication, direct or remote, 
carries with it the approval of the sentiments in the report, I am 
heartily in favor of accepting this report, and I am beartily in favor 
also of acting upon the recemmendations of the committee as they are 
substantially reproduced in the resolution of Dr. Hays; and I am the 
more so because of the circumstances attending all debates and de- 
liberations in this committee. I am not speaking after vonferenc® 
with any of my colleagues in this committee; 1 am not pretending to 
represent anybody but myself. But I have a duty to discharge to my 
own conscience, and I wish to do se in the few words that I intend to 
speak. 

As { have already said, I shall not speak on the merits of the ques- 
tion, Pardon me if I introduce what I have to say by referring to the 
report aud as a loyal member of the committee saying again that I 
can bear my most cheerful and willing testmmony to the harmony that 
pervaded the committee in all its sessions. Now, I donot mean by 
harmony that we came there with the good-natured sentimenta! idea 
uppermost that we must not say anytning by way of expressing dif- 
ferences and that we must agree under any circumstances. I meau 
that the harmony that characterized this committee was the harmony 
of gentlemen who whatever their differences were determined to do 
their best to carry out the instructions of the Assembly and to act in 
the spirit of the Assembly that appointed them. And I[ wish 
to say again that whatever differences of opinion may have 
obtained in that committee and whatever differences may be ex- 
pressed in the Church by and by, with reference to the report of this 
committee, or so much of it as we have already listened to, I wish to 
bear my testimuny to this truth, that, notwithstanding tne many 
alterations proposed in this report,so far as my knowledge of the 
Calvinistic system goes, and so far as [ feel confident to express an 
opinion respectiog what is of une essence of Calvinism, that pot a solit- 
ary doctrine uf the Calvinistic system has been touched in the repor: 
of this committee. [Applause.] If men in the Churcb, and, what is 
more hkely, if men outside of the Church, who seem to be greatly 
interested in our proceedings, have been under the impression that 
this committee intended to de-Calvinize the Confession of Faith, and 
that they were appointed for the purpose of giving expression to a 
widespread dissatisfaction with the Calvinistic system in the Church, 
they will be most wofully disappoiuated. [Applause.} For, altho 
every paragraph of this Confession has been subject to scrutiny, and 
the most careful scrutiny, day after day, there has been no disposition 
in that committee--and if there had been such a disposition it would 
have met with very little support—to alter substanti lily or to im- 
pair the integrity of the Calvinisticsystem contained in that Confession. 

AndI do not hesitate to emphasize the word Calvinistic, for I am 
not ashamed of it. That is what it is, and that is what the Presbyterian 
Church means to keep it. [Applause.) 

Now, your committee have made their report. They have made a 
report of progress. It is a very serious thing to revise the formula” 
ries of the Church, and, altho this committee was appointed with in- 
structions to report finally to this Assembly, I hardly think that they 
will be charged with indelicacy in asking to be continued in order that 
a work of sach importance may proceed slowly, that we may do it ae_ 
liberately, so that tne Church will be willing to stand by the results of 
our action. Therefore, { hope the Assembly will be willing to con- 
tinue this committee, and will be ready to accept the suggestions of 
the committee tha; the report go down to the presbyteries for criti- 
cisms, and that this committee get the benefit of those criticisms be- 
fore they make their final report; because even the wisest of us may 
change our minds a little bit between now and next December, or be_ 
tween now and next May; and I think it will be the better for the Church 
if this committee have a little more time to consider some of these 
changes—the more so when you remember that, altho, as I have said, 
there was a great deal of harniony in the committee, there was some 
difference of opinion. That bas been recognized very properly in the 
report. There was a very considerable difference of opinion. There 
was a difference of opinion covering a very wide area, so tar as these 
Confessional changes are concerned. There was a difference of 
opinion that concentrated itself with emphasis upon certain spots in 
the Confession. Now the committee have made their report and 
those who differ from the judgment of the committee did not feel 
called upon to enter their dissent or to make a minority report. They 
wished to have the report of the commuttee go down to the presby- 
teries for the criticism of the presbyteries. But we do not want the 
presbyteries, we do not want this Assembly to get the impression that 
we were unanimous when we were not unanimous. This Assembly is 
an honest Assembly, and this Church is an honest Church, and we 
want the exact facts in the case, as they have been given you very 
candidly by our chairman in his report. 

Now, let me say a few things—not to enter into the merits of the 
question. I think that ‘his committee, composed, as it was, of those 
who prior tothe Assembly that appoin ed them were opposed to re- 
vision and of those who were in favor of revision, entered upon their 
work, as I have said, in the spirit ot the Assembly, and seme of us who, 
before the presbyteries were heard, wanted no revision at all, after 
tne presbyteries had been heard were thoroughly committed to re- 
vision of a greater or less degree. [Applause.] Now I am speaking 
for myself; lam not speaking for anyboay else. I am very free to 
say that before the presbyteries spuke I opposed revision. Since the 
presbyteries have spoken—I maintain the attitude I touk last December 
—I have believed that some revision is demanded by the Churcn, and it 
must be given her. Therefore, itis simply a question now as to extent. 
With regard to some of the changes proposed by the committee I say, 

















speaking simply for myself, that I assent to them, con amore, hear- 
tily, and believe, seeing revision is demanded by the Church, that the 


changes we propose are the changes that ougnt to be made. I say 
that with respect to some; and then with respect to some other changes 
I say that I do not regard them as called for, as needed by the theo- 
logical exigency of ourday. But, at the same time, they are not so ob- 
jectionable as to call forth, from me at least, any comment or criticism 
or objection; and altho they are not what I would bave proposed they are 
not what I object to. And then with respect to another class of correc- 
tions or changes. There are those which ought to be made, but which 
dught not to be made in the way that this committee proposes to make 
them. I believe there are certain changes ia the Confession of Faith de- 
manded by the Chorch, and that the Church intends to make them; but 
I do not believe that the way the committee proposes to make them is 
the right way to make them. Andthen I believe, with regard to still ar- 
other class of changes, that the proposed changes are not needed, and 
that change of any kind is unnecessary. Now when I have said that [ 
think I have discharged taithfully my duty to this Assembly, and I say 
this in order that the 216 presbyteries that are represented on the floor 
of this Assembly may not eoter upon the work of criticising our report 
under the impression that the committee is unavimous, and therefore 
they are absolved from any great responsibility of criticisingit. I know 
they 1etend to do their own thinking. I know they are not going to 
take our word for it. Idon’t desire themto. We want them to criti- 
cise this report and do with it just as they please. We beiieve a great 
deal will stand, and I, for one, hope that some of it will not stand. 
(Laughter and applause.] Now, sir, with these remarkt I beg to say 
that I am in hearty sya pathy with the resolution just offered. I be- 
1 eve it is the wisest thing for this committee to ask for further hght 
and to seek the benefit of further criticism at the hands of the presby- 
teries, but Iwant tne presbyteries to enter upon this work in full pos- 
session of all the facts in the case. [Applause.] 

The report was accepted, and the motion of Dr. Hays, 
that it be sent down to the presbyteries for their action and 
come up to the next General Assembly, prevailed. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson read the report of the Committee on 
Unemployed Ministers, which was accepted and made the 
second order of the day for Saturday morning. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


Dr. Francis, of Cincinnati: I wish to present a matter before the 
Assembly for its consideration for the especial purpose of fixing en 
order of the day, and at the same time for adjusting a matter which 
not only must come before this Assembly, but other Assemblies from 
year to year, so as to avoid the present chaotic state of the Assembly’s 
action in regard to such thiugs: 

* Be it enacted, That the General Assembly hereafter, in the exercise 
of its power to disapprove and veto the appointments of Professors in 
the theological seminaries, sha!] proceed in the fullowing manner: 

* First, The time of sach action shall be the second regular order of 
the day for the first Tues:iay afternoon of the Assembly’s session. 

“Secondly, When the time for such action shall have arrived the 
clerk shall read the name of each of the Professors elected and the 
chair to which he has been elected, and the question shall then be put 
by the Moderator without amendment and as follows: Will the As- 
sembly disapprove the appointment of —— to —— chair in —— Semi- 
nary? 

“Thirdly, Such question of disapproval shall be debatable as all 
other motions. 

* Fourthly, The names of the Professors elected shall be presented 
in the order of the time of their respective election. 

* Fi'thly, After the submission of the name of each Professor elected 
and before debate the Committee on Theological Seminaries shall, if 
they deem best, report anything which in their judgment will direct 
the Assembly in reaching a wise aud intelligent decision.” 

On motion it was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Theological Seminaries, to report at their earliest conven- 
ience, 

The Committee on the Constitution, consisting of the 
Stated and Permanent Clerk, appointed to supervise the 
additions to the constitution of the Church, made their 
report, which was accepted and its recommendations 
adopted. 

E. R. Craven, D.D., of Phiadelphia, then read the report 
of the Committee on German Theological Seminaries, 
which was accepted as a report of progress, and the recom- 
mendations adopted. 

Judge Hand, of Scranton, Penn., presented the report of 
the Committee of Seven appointed by the last Assembly, 
to whom were referred the report of the special committee 
on the publishing outfit of the Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-school Work. appointed by the Assembly of 1889, 
and the report of the Business Committee of the Board. 

The report closed with the following recommendation: 


First. That for the present it is not expedient to purchase a com- 
plete outfit for manufacturing purposes. The Board of Publication 
is invited, if at any time it may appear to them proper, to cousider 
fully the matter and prepare a complete report with reference to the 
extent and expenses of tne outfit, the cost, its proper place of location, 
and if in the present building, 

Seeond, The Board of Publication is requested and empowered to 
make a subdivision of the business management, to put in a munu- 
facturing branch to be placed under the charge of a competent per- 
son who shall be held responsibie for its proper management, and 
also to make a publication and distributing ptanch also in charge of a 
competent person by whom the book and periodical business of the 
Board shall be extended, 

Third, That the Assembly approves and commends the plan adopted 
by the Board in July last of competitive bidding and contract letting. 

Fourth, That such stock of books, bound or unbound, the sales of 
which have been superseded by more recent issues, be made into cheap 
libraries and donated to Sunday-schools or Home Mission stations, with 
a view to reducing largely the quantity of their material on hwnd. 

Fisth. That tae Board be authorized to make a 1e-inventory of the 
merehandise and such other property as is included in the capital 
stock account, with a view to a reduction of the same to a cash basis. 

Sizth. That in reporting tothe Assembly each year a separate bal- 
ance sheet be presented of the Missionary Department and the Busi- 
ness Department. 


On motion the report was accepted and made the second 
order for Tutsday afternoon next. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee on a seal for the General Assembly sub- 
mitted its report, and, on motion, it was made the specie] 
order for to-morrow morning at. half-past nine o’clock. 


The Stated Clerk: The Special Committee on the Publishing Outfit 
of the Board of Pablication which was continued to this present As- 
sembly, desires to be heard. 

Elder Simmous, of New Jersey: Mr. Moderator and Brethren: The 
Special Committee on the Pubiishing Oatfit of the Board of Publica 
tion, consisting of five business men, all but one practical printers 
and publishers, was appointed by the Assembly of 1889, to report up: n 
certain matters regarding the Board of Publication to the Assembly 
of 1890. This Committee made the investigation and submitted its 
report tothe General Assembly last year, as ordered. This report, 
consisting of two parts, the first giving a statement of fac's showing 
that the Board of Publication was expending annually many thousands 
of dollars more than was necessary, and the second part of recom- 
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mendations which, if adopted, it was believed would remedy the eviis 
proven to exist, was received and referred to a committee of seven. 
who were directedto bear the answer of the business committee to 
the several matters alleged against their management of the business 
of the board by the special committee, and consider the whole ques- 
tion and report their finding of facts to the General Assembly of 1891. 
The Assembly then voted tnat the special committee on the publish- 
ing outfit be continued another year in orderto appear before the 
committee of seven to be appointed by this Assembly. Under these 
votes the question of the truth of our report having been raised, acting 
in accorfance with the order of the last Assembly, this committee 
appeared before the committee of seven in November last and sub- 
mitted to them verbal and documentary evidence to prove the truth 
of the several statements and matters contained in the first part of our 
report alleged against the management of the business board by the 
business committee, After going over the entire charges as made ip 
our report we spe ‘ially requested the Chairman of the Committee of 
Seven to call upon us for further proof if there was any item in our 
report which was not wholly proven to their entire satisfaction, or if 
anv should be denied by the business committee, offering further 
additional evidence to prove the absolute trath of every statement 
made by us. As we were not called upon to appear before the new 
committee again or to furnish any additional evidence, we must con- 
clade that they were entirely satisfied of the truth of the statements 
made inour report. We offered to the Committee of Seven the evi- 
dence in our possession regarding the first of our recommendations 
concerning the advisability of the purchase of a plant by the Board, 
bat our offer was declined on the ground that there was no difference 
of opinion upon that point. We did not present to the Committee of 
Seven any reasons for making the recommendation that we do in the 
part of our report as upon our proposing to do this they informed us 
that it was not tne time forsuch reasons and argunent. But we up- 
derstood the chairman uf the Committee of Seven to assure us posi- 
tively that we should be heard upon them fully before they would 
mike up their report or take apy action. Altho we have requested 
this hearing repeatedly, up to the present time we have not been‘called 
upon or given any opp»rtunity whatever to present the reasons which 
led us to made the recommendations we did to the last Assembly, as 
found in our reports. 

All.of which is respectfally submitted by the Special Committee on 
the Publishing Outfit of the Buard of Publication. 

(Signed) H. E. Simmons, Chairman. 


On motion the report was accepted, and it was resolved 
to consider it together with the report of Juige Hand’s 
committee Tuesday afternoon. 


Joseph W. Torrance, D.D., of Ripley, O.: Mr. Moderator: I desire to 
present the following resolutions: 

* WHRREAS, Previous General Assemblies have made deliverances 
against cert im forms of worldly amusements, among which are thea- 
ter going, pr ‘miscuous dancing, and card playing, and 

** WHEREAS, The prictice of these amusements, especially the last 
name, isinc easing, and asder the popular stvle of * progressive 
euchre” prevails tosnch an extent as to interfere with the spiritua’ 
light and progress of the Church and to imperi] multitudes of souls, 
an 


** WHEREAS, F-rmer Assemblies have passed no law nor is there any 
deliverane specislly applicable to the present situation; therefore 

“6 Resolved, Tnat a special committee of three. consisting of two 
ministers and one elder, be app»in’ed to report a paper for adoption by 
this General Assembly, which shall re-affirm the d+liverances of for- 
mer .ssemlies, adding what is needed for our times, and call upon 
the Church by means of tnonghtfal and godly living in its members 
through the puloit and through its Church associations, to do ali tha’ 
can be et amg done to free the Church from these practices and 
their mjuricus effects.” 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Biils 


and Overtures. 
CHURCH UNITY. 


The Committe on Church Unity then reported through 
Dr. Smith. The report closed with the recommendation 
that the committee be di:charged from the further consid 
eration of the subject of Interdenomioational Comity, and 
that the committee be continued to carry on the negotia- 
tions with other Churches and report to the next General 
Assembly. 

A motion was made to receive the reportand adopt the 
recommendation, whereupon the following discussion en- 
sued. ‘ 

George P. Hays, D.D., of Kansas City: I would like to have them 
taken separately - first, the motion to accept the report, and then the 
motion for adoption. 

The Moderator: Dr. Hays asks that the question be divivided. 
Those in favor of accepting the report will vote Aye. 


The motion was carried, and the report was accepted. 


The Moderator: The question is now on tte adoption of the recom- 
mendation. 

Dr. Hays: I very much doubt whether anybody is less anxious about 
carrying his motions than [ am myself; but there isan amendment 
to that report which I would lixe to move and then say a word or two. 
The first part of tne report is to discharge all discussion of the ques- 
tion of Interdenominational Comity. I would like to add: And that 
the com nittee bealso discaarged from the further consideration of 
the subject of Union with the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. 
[Applause.] 

Elder George Junkin, of Philadelphia: I second that amendment. 


Dr. Hays: I do not believe this company of elders are here to dis- 
cuss the question of the re-ordination or so-called historic episcopate 
of the pastors whom they meet at the side of the sick and the dying, 
and from whom they hear the Gospel. I was in the Assembly when 
that first letter came. I was sorry that when it was lost it was found. 
It was about the only thing that ever was lost that I was not glad when 
it was found; bat that letter was for a time missing and finally turned 
up. I wish to speak with all due respect to my brethren of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. Some of them are my intimate friends. All 
of them that I know I have all possible respect for their piety. But let 
us deal frankly. Personally I do not believe that either denomination 
is in a position to hope, at this age of the world and at this time, to 
come into any union. We respect each other highly. They call us 
laymen. We have not any name for them precisely. (Laughter.] We 
don’t find them in the Bible, and we don’t care to look for them any- 
where else. (Renewed laughter.) I, with my brother who spoke a 
year ago on the floor of the General Assembly, am not satisfied with 
all of their propositions other than the historic episcopate. I am not 
satisfied with him that the Nicene Creed is a sufficient basis of doc- 
trine. [Applause.] Certain questions were up then and were right- 
fully settled, pre-eminently the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
But since that Nicene Creed was adopted other questions have been 
rightfully settled; and for one I am very much disposed to stay by the 
Scriptural settlement of them, under the providence of God, to which 
he has led, mainly, the Presbyterian Church. Now, with saying that 
I think it is time at least to raise the question; and thatisallIdo. I 
have no motive about it that is not open and above-board, and no 
argument except such as is submitted to your judgment; but for my- 
self, I am in favor of discharging the committee from further consid- 
eration of that subject. With reference to the question of federa- 
tion I have not yet sufficient experience to determine whether there 
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erence to federation.” I say it after having for several years 
spent some effort in the work of our home mission field in the West, 
after having been refused by the Foreign Board. I have sent several 
of my relatives into the foreign field, and now have the sorrow of hav- 
ing had a child refused to be sent to the foreign fleld. I do not believe 
that any federation will improve the question of the division of the 
foreign field and the living of denominations that are not working in 
the same field. They are not now trenching on each other. In Egypt 
last year I met nobody but United Presbyterians; in Syria I met no- 
body but our own denomination; in Constantinople, nobody but the 
Congregationalists. They have agreed now to a Committee, and 
therefore, I think we have the perfection in that for the foreign field. 
And in the home field precisely the same thing is being done. Here 
and there in the home field—perhaps our own missionaries wouldn’t 
have the impudence to say it, but I have, and not lacking in that, at 
least—every now and then somebody will write a letter to a paper 
about a little town with four or five churches in it. It reminds me of 
a traveler from India telling about how many tigers he had seen and 
how many Christian converts. He was asked: “ What are you out 
there for?” He replied: ** Hunting tigers.” Well, converts are not 
vat in the bush where the tigers are to be found. If he had been 
nunting Christians he could have found them. The trouble is with 
the churches; and yet, after all, syned after synod never allows a 
Presbyterian church to go into a town that is of a certain size. In 
Colorado when I was there, we only put one church into a town of a 
thousand people, and that was by conference between the Methodist 
presiding elders, the missionary of the Congregationalists, the mission- 
iry of the Baptist church, and our own synodical missionary. There- 
fore, I have not great hope, but I am willing that the Church shall 
now hereafter for a season pay considerable to make the experiment. 
Bat I think privately, between you and me, that we have expended a 
great deal more money in trying to get united with the Episcopal 
Church than the thing is worth. Therefore, my motion simply is this, 
ieaving this Committee—I am not sure that I shall not in the future, I 
reserve that right, when I have the opportunity to advocate the con- 
solidation of the two on Church comity—I leave to this Committee the 
question of interd inational federation—I am not sure that that is 
‘ne word; but it is the subject—and that they be discharged from con- 
-ideration of the subject. I want to leave the Church federation in 
their hands, and to discharge them from all other subjects, and then to 
continue the Committee under the last resolution toreport. Now, Mr. 
Moderator, I make that motion as an amendment to the report, that at 
the end of the first resolution where they ask to be discharged from 
the subject of comity, to add: And be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject of Church unity, otherwise than as the 
subject of Church federation. 

The Stated Clerk: And also from the farther consideration of thesub_ 
ject of Church unity with the Protestant Episcopal Church im the 
United States, and also from fll other subjects except the question of 
ejeration with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
Dr. Rice, of San Franciseo: Mr. Moderator and Gentlemen: I admire 
the zealof Dr. Hays for the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. I think I have quite as much zeal for ourChurch. I have 
always been a Presbyterian. [ am one, and I expect to be one until I 
die. I always sympathize considerably with his feeling in regard to 
the high churchism of the Epsicopal Church. I think they are 
altogether tov high churched, I think they are altogether too 
high churched—let me empbasize that. I think they deserve 
severe criticism for their course, And yet, sir. 1 am not prepared to 
vole to make any distinction in the work of this Committee. I prefer, 
sir, to let this Committee go forth and do what they can for Church 
unity and Church federation, and leave the resulis with God. I be- 
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j® much in it or not. I want to say one thing, however, with ref- 





lieve, sir, that if we are to distinguish it might be necessary to distin- 
guish still further. There are Christians that do not believe, not only 
do not believe that we are ordaimed ministers of the Gospel, but that 
Iremember an Episcopal min- 


he was invited to preach on the Sabbath, and he did so, and preached 
the Gospel beautifully, and his Baptist brother said: “I should 
be very much delighted to have you furcher in our service, 
inasmuch as you 
you.” **Oh, 
my brother,” said the Episcopalian, “* don’t let that disturb you at all; 
you have never been ordained, and you have no right to administer the 
sacrament; we agree perfectly on that matter.” So we may find that 
we will not only have to have the Apostolic succession hands laid on 
our heads if we are ministers, but we shall have to go under the water 
if we belong to the Church. So I say, leave all that matter with God, 
When I was pastor in Norwalk, Ohio, I remember seeing the rector of 
the Episcopal church come into our Presbyterian church three months 
every Sunday night, with the minister of the Congregational church 
and the minister of the Baptist church and the minister of the Meth- 
odist church! Five churches united there every Sunday evening in a 
union service for three months, and the Episcopal minister preached 
without a gown and prayed without a prayer book. Bishop Bedell 
He commended the 
blessed work that was going on, and commended the rector for joining 
so heartily in it, and said if he required it he would come and make a 
special visitation in December, when his time to come was not until 
And he did come on and made a special visitation in De- 
cember, and then we all united in the Episcopal church and listened 
You remember in 1858, when the Evan- 
gelical Alliance met in Berlin, how the good Dean Alford was there, 
and sat down at the communion table, and a high church bishop heard 
of it and complained to the good Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury wrote a letter acknowledging the receipt of 
one of Dean Alford’s books, thanking him for it, and referring to this 
complaint; and he said that he was aware that ecclesiastical gunnery 
had been very much improved by many inventions, but that he had 
not learned that a cannon had been invented that could carry a shot 
Now, who knows to what God may lead us? Let 
us go forward in full faith in the providence of the living God. Now, 
in regard to the main matter of this report, it seems to me it is a beau- 
tiful onward look, and to those of us who have been out in the out- 
skirts of our country, as I have been in California for sixteen years, we 
would hail with the greatest delight anything that would bind together 
the Church of God nearer and nearer. I venture to say that in any 
large city of this nation the saloons can command their forces for a 
campaign in the city far better than the Church of Christ can com- 
mand its membership. The world, the flesh and the Vevil are united 
in strong compacts. Let us do all that we can to unite the body: of 
Christ, and the Lord God Almighty will lead us on to a glorious vic- 


Dr. Proudfit: Mr. Moderator; This is far too important a sabject to 
jet go with notbing further said upon it. I feel that we are in danger 
of making a grave error here. We allow ourselves to get stumped 
about little things that happen, and to say and do rash things. Now 
sir, none of us are pleased by the attitude of certain persons in the 
city of New York of late where the hand was held out and the breth- 
ren of our Church and some other Churches responded, and then when 
others called the atteation of the Bishop to it they explained that 
they had only been invited as layman. I honored the candor of one 
of the New York ministers who immediately came out and said that 
he had been invited as a minister, ana had accepted as a minister, I 
think it is high time, sir, that we as Presbyterians let it be understood 
by the whole world, and especially by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
that we esteem our ordination as valid as that of any one of them’ 
[Applause.} J believe that we ought to take such a stand here in this 





House of Bishops and the committee appointed by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the whole denomination, and all the churches 
of that denomination, that we are not weakening at all in the matter 
of claiming validity for our vows, that we consider our vows just as 
good as theirs, and alittie better. [Applause.] Now, all that being 
80, what are we goivg to do about this matter? ‘f it be a settled thing 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church will not recognize our vows, if 
it be a settled thing that there is no possibility of coming to an under- 
standing upon that poiut, if we shall unite with a perfect recognition 
of our ordination, then it is time to stop. But there are some things, 
on the other side, Mr. Moderator. Some time ago the Rev. Dr. Hoge, 
of Richmond—and I will be specific in mentioning names because it 
will carry greater weight with it, and there was no injunction of 
secrecy laid upon it—mentioned these facts to me in a personal 
conversation. He said that the Synod of Virginia met in Staun® 
ton, Virginia, some years ago, and he was invited by the rector 
of the Episcopal Church to conduct his services of the Lord’s Day 
morning. Dr. Hoge paused a moment and he said: “I will 
preach the sermon and you conduct the service.” The minister 
reflected a moment and then said, “* No, I have invited you to con- 
duct the service in my church to-morrow morning in recognition cf 
your position as a minister of the Presbyterian and the Christian 
Church and you shall conduct the whole service.” Now, sir, that is 
the state of things in certain other places. Which are we to choose, 
New York or Virginia? If we hold back our hands, if we withdraw, 
if we say because some men talk this way about our vows, about our 
ordination, “if we say: “* Because some men try to put us in the posi- 
tion of laymen therefore we will have nothing more to do with 
Church unity,” we block the whole thing. What I want to see this 
Assembly do is to distinctly declare that we are anxious to have a 
union with the whole Church of Jesus Christ and that we are ready 
to go forward in the consideration of this subject, but only with this 
distinct understanding, that we claim to be and we claim recognition 
for our claim that we are ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ regu- 
larly ordained and on a par with anyother minister in the Charch of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. [Applause.)} 

Dr. Joseph T. Smith: Mr. Moderator: There is nota word about or 
dination or about re-ordination. If that question were put it would 
meet the response that it met so heartily here. We are not here to be 
re-ordained. We don’t entertain that question at all, and that ques- 
tion has not been raised in any shape, and if it was that would be at 
this moment an end at once of all negotiation. Now, what are tne 
tacts here? They tell us distinctly that they have no dogmatic article 
of faith with reference to the three orders of the Christian ministry. 
They tell us that with them it is simply a question of historic fact, 
They say that it is a matter of ecclesiastical polity, as the Protestant 
Episcopal Church hasinherited thesame. That is what they comeand 
say to us, and as Christian gentlemen and Christian brethren we are 
obliged to take them at their word. Taeir Standards do not commit 
them to any position that would lead on to the consequences that have 
been suggested here. Their practice is not uniform iu any direction, 
As Dr. Proudfit has so well said, there dre sections of the Episcopa 
Cnurch arrayed against other sections. They have no uniform practice 
among themselves. We all know that a great many offensive things 
are said, and we all know how irritating they are. Brethren, it is the 
hardest thing in the world when anything comes that touches our de- 
nominational lite and our inherited traditions, for us to preserve our 
Christian comity. Now, the Apostle tells us that we must be courte- 
ous. That is a Christian virtue. These breihren came to us three 
years ago with a certain proposition. That proposition we agreed to 
entertain. In response to it we have appointed this committee, It 
does seem to me that what we ought to do is to throw the responsibil- 
ity of these negotiations failing upon them. We don’t want 
to throw them off and say to them: “ We will have noth 
ing more to do with you.” We will exercise the greatest 
possible forbearance, and if the thing comes to an end, let the 
responsibility rest with them and not with us, [Applause.] And 
I do hopethat the matter will be allowed to rest just as it is, and then 
if anything in their position compels them to put an end to this thing 
or to continue a silence with reference to it then we throw the 
resp nsibility onthem. But I would be very sorry if this Assembly 
here would take the responsibility in the present sta‘e of the case of 
putting a stop to negotiation. There are reasons—I will not men- 
tion them here-—-that are known to some why there has been the 
delay and the seeming discourtesy that avpears upon the iace of it, 
but whatever this may be, as I say, I would be glad to bear this and 
let the responsibility when it comes rest upon the other side. Now 
yet me say one word as to this federation. I do think the great thing 
that the Church of Christ wants in this land and in this age is to pre- 
sent a united front to the enemies of God. [Applause.] Look out all 
over the land at our reformatory institutions, look at our benevolent 
institutions, look at our charitable Institutions, look at our Army and 
Navy. They tell you at once how gladly they would have Christian 
influences; but they say: ** While we have Methodists and Presby- 
terians and Baptists, we know not whom to choose.” Just give ussome 
common basis on which we may all stand and all agree in the repre- 
sentative of that, and then in every hospital,in every almshouse, in 
every army post throughout the country you can carry a distinctive 
Christian influence. These Evangelical Alliances do not answer the 
purpose. They have been tried. They want efficiency. We want 
something that when one goes into any of these institutions he can go 
with the Church of God. He can go with the influence of that behind 
him. You can interest men only when they have that, and they are 
efficient only when they do have it, and I do think that a federation 
like this that would make the Church of God appear one in the great 
things that pertain to the Kingdom would do more to advance the in- 
terests of onr common Christianity and the welfare of humanity than 
any single thing that we can do. [Applause.] 

Dr. Hays: It will be remembered tnat I did not antagonize the ques- 
tion of Church federation. It will be remembered also that this Com- 
mit'ee has, in the name of the Protestant Episcopal Church, if I un- 
derstood the Stated Clerk correctly. 

I wanted to change the form of that. The question of upity with 
one denomination I wanted to change to the broader question which 
Dr. Smith has referred to—the federation with all denominations that 
can unite in federation. Thatis all my motion contemplated, that it 
shal) be changed from a response to a particular denomination to the 
subject of Church federation with all denominations, the Episcopal 
Church or any other Church, provided after eonference with them 
they find such federation possible. I de not wish to speak fur- 
ther, because every Commissioner knows as well as I do what we are 
at. 

Elder George Junkin, of Philadelhia: Mr. Moderator and Brethren of 
this Aseembly: I want to say a word on this subject. I am perfectly 
willing for one to unite with every Christian Church in the land in 
presenting but one army of the living God against the common 
enemy; but wher I go forth to meet that common enemy I want 
each regiment that composes that grand army to be recognized 

asa distinct regiment in the one army of God’select. (Applause.]} 
Brethren, I would prefer that you would not clap or cheer. If I can 
influence your judgment I don’t care much about your hands or your 
feet. I think all this applause is not becoming in the House of God— 
but thatis by the way. If the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States will come to this General Assembly and say to us: “We 
recognize you as one of the regiments of this great army, we recog- 
nize your ministry, and that you have a right to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper and to administer the rite of baptism,” then I will give them 





Assembly, since this question has been raised, as shall convince th 


the right hand of fellowship, and will join with them in any efforts 
to present this undivided front. But I have yet to learn that the Prot- 
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estant Episcopal Church stands upon that platform. They have as- 
sumed that they are the Chureh of the United Statesof America, 
and they have, with an authority that they think they have the right 
to exercise, sent out this invitation and aaked all Churches to come 
into their fold. And it means that, brethren, and it means in my judg- 
ment nothing more. It is true that there are differences of practice 
in the United States. There wasatime in the Southern part of our 
country when they did interchange pulpite; and I have known 
of Presbyterian Synods being invited to take part and to 
preach in Episcopal pulpite; and I rejoice in the fact. But,as 1am 
informed, that practice has fallen into desuetude. The instance that 
has been given here was one. I have an instance that comes nearer 
home to me than that. I knowof a young girl in one of our churches, 
in my owncity that wanted to unite with the Presbyterian Church, 
and she went to the rector of the Epiecopal Church and. asked fur a 
letter of dismissa), and he reasoned with her and tried to persuade 
her by one argnment after another, until he finally told her, “I can- 
not give you the recommendation, because the Presbyterian Church 
is nota Charch of Christ authorized to administer these rites, and 
you are taking the first steo in the downward ecclesiastical career.” 
Now, you may say that is exceptional. Brethren, I think it is the rule 
and not the exception. My brother that was upon the platform @ mo- 
ment ago from California, and who spoke of having the love feast out 
in Newark, O., why, were the brethren that took part in that love 
feast invited to go into the pulpita of the Episcopal Church and 
preach? Or was it the coming out of the Episcopal rector into the 
wilderness of Presbyterianism and there doing missionary work? 
(Laughter and applause.) Is not that the ground upon which they 
put it? Is it mght enough for them to come and preach in our pulpits 
and help us to that sort of work; but I want to know the instance 
where, as a rule, the Episcopal rector has come into the Presbyte- 
rian Charch, and said: **Come preach the Gospe! here to my people.” 
Tney have listened to me for a long time, and some- 
times it is a good thing for to have a change of voice 
and of person.” Do they dothat? Do they recognize that the minis- 
ters of our Church have a right to administer the rite of baptism, that 
they have the right to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, and the right to 
ordain men and send them forth to preach the everlasting Gospel? 
My dear brother Dr. Smith, if they will come to you and tell you, * We 
will recognize your Church as a Church of the living God, standing 
upon the same platform that we stand upon”; not putting it off and 
postponing it month after month on a variety of circumstances, and 
saying, * We are historical episcopates,” and all that sort of thing; but 
let them come right square out end say, * Yes, we revognize the Pres- 
byterian Church as a Church of Christ”; then I will say, Let us unite 
with them shoulder to shoulder, and keep step with them as we march 
against the common enemy. Now, don’t let us be carried away by the 
thought that oh, we must not do anything that is unbrotherly or un- 
kind. I agree tothat. But are we not to have some degree of self- 
respect for ourselves? If they will recognize us as brethren in Christ- 
not (as they will) as private individuals, as iaymen—but if they will 
recognize us as having the same authority that Jesus Christ gave to 
them, to go forth and convert the world, then I say, Yes, let us uhite. 
But, brethren, it does seem to me that we are merely dallying with this 
question. They never mean, in my Judgment, to recognize you as being 
a Church of Christ; and what they mean by union is for this great Pres 
byterian Church to try to squeeze itself into the littie historical Church 
calied the Episcopal Church in the United States. [Laughter.) Weare 
only representatives of one branch of Christ’s Church. There is the 
Methodist Church, there is the Baptist Church, there is the Congre- 
gational Church. The Episcopal Church does not recognize one of 
them as being its equal. It treats them all the same way, and I rec- 
nize the force of that old story that my brother from California told 
us so well in regard to the difference between these two classes of 
churches, and it has a great deal of power. But the difference in 
favor of a Baptist is that he does recognize us to some extent as a 
Christian Church, and he will invite our ministers there to preach the 
Gospel, altho he may not go quite so far as we think he ought 
to. Now, brethren, I think as the Presbyterian Church io these 
United States who has done more good and glorious work in carry- 
ing on the Gospel of Christ in this land than any other Church—I 
won't lower my standard even to the Methodist Church, we have been 
the great educators in this land of ours, we have been the great 
promoters of religious thought and of religious freedom, and for one 
hundred years we have maintainted that banner high as it ought 
to be held up—and I do not propose for one, and there is no ex- 
ercise of pride in this, that we shall lower that banner and let 
any Church say to us “You have no right to administer the 
ordinances of God.” The Almighty himself has set his sea) 
upon this Church in the past one hundred years, and we have 
a right to say to this Episcopal Church: “Treat us as Chris- 
tians and then we will meet you. As long as you treat us 
you treat us as inferiors we must wrap around us the garments of our 
Saviour’s righteousness and say you have not the right to treat us 
thus.” These are the principles that I maintain, and these are the 
thoughts that actuated me when I seconded Dr. Hays’s motion that 
we finally give up this dallying with this question. But if this com- 
mittee is to be continued, let them put the question right fair and 
square to this Church: “Do you mean to treat us as a Church of 
Cfrist?” And if they cannot in one month—in one week—answer that 
question, then very well, say to them: “The world is wide enough, 
the field is the world, there is plenty of work for us both to do; you 
are a Christian Church, the historic episcopate Church; we recognize 
you as such; we know that with your for.us you willreach a class of 
people that the Presbyterian Church cannot reach; go forward in your 
lines and God bless you.” We will say that from the very bottom of 
our hearts. “But our work lies ina different direction, and we will do 
our work there, and when the time comes that your Church shall be 
called up to the General Assembly of the first born, and our Church 
shall be called up, may we both hear from the lips of that Master in 
whom we both believe those glorious words: ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joys of your Lord.’” I shall support 
Dr. Hays’s amendment. 

Dr. 8. G. Logan: It does seem to me that there is danger of exagger- 
ting this recognition. The brethren evidently mean the same thing, 
bat they do not speak the same thing. The point in my mind is this: 
That the Protestant Episcopal Church has recognized the Presbyterian 
Church in every proposition upon which this Committee has been ap_ 
pointed. They do not want to unite with a people that are not Chris- 
tlans, They are not seeking for an organic union with those that are 
outside of the covenants of promise. They do recognize the Church. 
And, whilst there are these very things which grate so harshly upon us 


all, it does seem to me that it would be a very clear ending.of the, 


thing that we should after one or two years of investigation. discover 
that actually we have no right to treat with them on the subject of 
Chureh uniop. For they have no right to invite a treaty on Church 
union witha people they do not recognize as a part of the Charch of 
Christ. We have no right to consider for a moment the question of 
union with a people that deny that we are of the Church of Christ. 
Let us not press this question, then, too far, The habit of church life 
ia one thing. The actual character of the Church is a very. different 
ining. They are Protestant Christians organized for a particular kind 
of work in the Church, in the whole Protestant Church, and they may 
have partioular shibboleths that they may find necessary for their ef- 
ciency and they may press those until they become offensive symbols 
and to other Churches just as good as they are; but, never- 
theless, let us not fight against that grand idea. .that, is .set. 
forth ig the prayer of the Lord. Jesus. Christ. that - his .Chureh 
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shall. be one.. Why, we are looking for the fulfillment of God’s 
promise. before we shail find where there is but the one 
fold and the one shepherd, when all the people of God shall be so in- 
structed and so enter into communion with God that they shall see eye 
to eye, and shal} together sing the praises of the one Lord and Saviour. 
Now, there is a great deal in this progress toward a Church union 
which will be found uncomfortable. Whenever we undertake to put 
on thearmor of any other person, we will find places where it wi’) 
rub us, sometimes make us sore if we attempt to make it fit 
us; and this is just one such case. I am ready to make all patient 
efforts to teach these brethren then, if they really think we need to be 
ordained again. I am perfectly willing to wait. until they shall have 
thought themselves true on that subject. I do know that they unite 
with us in some kinds of service, and they have a peculiar way of 
uniting. [Laughter.) I have been united with them in funeral ser- 
vices. I don’t know how. It wasa streak of lean and a streak of 
fat; there was no mingling particularly between the two lines. 
Nevertheless, the great.body of the Christian people in the community 
recognized botn the rector and myself as being preachers, and doing 
the thing weil (laughter); and after the funeral was over, w* hada 
good time. (Renewed laughter.) Now, if they enjoy that sort of 
thing, I say we can go along with it patiently, and we will have in the 
end f the days--I hope it will be before the end of my brovher’s days 
—we will. not. have to shake hands through a crack in order 
to get hold of the real heart of God’s children in the episcopacy 
but shall be able to put our arms about them in the 
broad daylight and everybody understand it. The same is true 
with the Baptist brethren. They are softening down. That is per- 
fectly plain. All we want is patience in this matter, and I am per- 
fectly sure that a great body of them see the aosurdity of claiming 
that the ministers of the Presbyterian Charch or of the Baptist Church 
have not an ordination from God. I am sure of that. Let us, there. 
fore, go forward if we can to make this a Church unity movement in 
the way of federation. Don’t let us do or say anything that will put 
the Episcopal orethren further away or shall interfere with them. 
Our dignity does not need auy protection. Wecan stand mstorically. 
We are not ashamed of it. While we would be perfectly willing that 
all Episcopal rectors and biishops and deacons in the United States 
shall stand upon the capitol and proclaim with their trumpets that we 
are not ordained, who will they convince? The Lord won’t curse us 
if we say nothing. And let them stick toittothe end. If this com- 
mittee can do anything toward bringing these hosts of God’s servants 
more shoulder to shoulder in the work of redeeming the world unto 
Jesus Christ, I say let us keep them at it and stand by them to the 
end. (aApplause.) 

The Rev. William A. Bartlett, D.D., Washington, D. C.: I just rise 
to call attention to what seems to me rather an important fact that 
Dr. Hays suggested. I would not mar the suggestions of Dr. Smith. 
the chairman of this committee; but I broaden instead of having it 
associated simply with the Episcopal Church; I would put in all the 
Churches, and have it meet fairly the Episcopal letter. They tell u- 
that they have written this same kind of a letter to all Churches; and 
I would prepare a letter of Christian comity that should match that 
letter, and let it go forth to all Churches. And it seems to me that 
would adopt the better part of both these suggestions. I think there is 
a very large matter under this that ought not to be turned off flippant- 
ly. It is an interpretation of the spirit of the age. The denominations 
are vastly nearer together than everybody admits, and this is a reach 
of the Episcopal Church through its bars and fetters for communion 
and union with us. We do not see exactly how we are to get together; 
but we can keep reaching and p hing, and some bright morning we 
will wake up and we will be out of jail, all of us. I do not suppose that 
anybody imagines that the Episcopal wolf, because it has opened its 
mouth at the Presbyterian lamb, will walk in and lie down; and I don’t 
imagine that anybody will want to make any other man’s prayer if he is 
intelligent enough to make one of his own; and [ don’t imagine, either 
that anybody will want an ordination that has come from the Apostie 
Paul when he can get ons from the Holy Ghost which is better. And 
these two suggestions seem to me to settle the whole Episcopal dif- 
ficuity. The troubie is withthem. They are straggling to get free 
from what to-day are absurdities. They want to find out somehow 
to let themselves. free from the fact that they claim to be better 
ordained for God's work than the Holy Ghost can ordain a man to, 
day. Uniess God has adjourned, aniess he has ceased to live, there 
mast be the same quality of ordination to-day that there was in the 
Apostolic days. I think God is alive, and I think he ordains now. So 
that question is not d-batable. The question of the liturgy is a question 
of inteiligence.. Tnat will settle itself. It is a kind of baby jumper 
that is asedin certain stages of the Church’s progress, when it is 
yousg and has the measles and cannot stand alone. (Laughter.) 
But these questions out of the way, I wish to give my strongest ad- 
herence.to the geueral purport and teadency of this thing. I think 
our good Chairman of this Committee is the very impersonation of 
the kind of a spirit that we ferocious Presbyterians want to pat in 
front. We want to put our gloved band out, our mild and softened St. 
John, who has all the sweet qualities of grace, put out in such kindly 
attitude that he would fascinate these Episcopalians to lay aside their 
peculiarities, if anybody would. (Laughter and applause.) And the 
great question to me—it is in the spirit of the age—I had once in the 
city of Brooklyn, a great many years ago when I was a pastor there 
on a Sabbath afternoon I joined with all of the Protestant 
brethren of the city at union commeunion in an Episcopal Church, and 
every one in the city united in that. I administered at the Episcopal 
Altar, excepting our Baptist brethren, anu they were busy that after- 
noon and couldn’t come. [Laughter.) Within two years I was in- 
vited out from the city of Washington into Virginia to assist at a 
wedding, where I performed the larger part of the marriage service 
according to the Episcopal form, and, as the Episcopal brother had 
been so courteous as to invite me into his church and give me this 
opportunity, he assisting at the service, he did not urge it, but he sug- 
gested that I should put on his white robe. I told him I was not in 
the habit of wearing those robes at that time of day. (Prolonged 
laughter.) But, still, anything for Christian comity. [Renewed 
laugliter.) And, seriously, brethren, it is a reach in the right direc- 
tion. The truth about it is that the Christian heart at this day has 
run far in advance of the Christian head. We have got to revise 
and reform our aged and infirm and tottering statutes and bring 
them down. to the youth of the Holy Ghost, who is always young, and 
the spirit of the day, which is Christ’s Sptrit, which is conquering the 
world. The great army is going together, and cannot much longer 





be kept apart. It isa step in the right direction, and let us send it : 


off witharush. Send these brethren and say that the Presbyterian 
Church is warm for anything that does not compromise its history, is 


for anything that will advance the Kingdom of Jesus Christ whatever - 


becomes of any Church. [Applause.) 
The Moderator: The Stated Clerk will read the amendments. 


The amendment offered by Dr. Hays was then read as 
follows: 


That the Committee be discharged from the further consideration 
of the subjects ot inter-d inational comity and Church unity, and 





that the name of the Committee shall hereafter be the Committee on 
the Federation of the Protestant Denominations of the United States. 
The discussion being ended, the question was taken on 
the motion as amended, that the Committee be discharged 
from.the further consideration of the subjects of ivter- 
denominational comity and Chureh unity, and that the. 
name.of the Committee shall hereafter be the Committee 


any discussion. 


/the promioent pulpits of the city. 


| from China against the opening of the gotes. 
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on the Federation of the Protestant Denominations of the 
United States, and by a rising vote this was adopted, ayes 
240, noes 186. The Committee consists of the Rev. Drs: 
Joseph T. Smith, Geo. P, Hays and H. H. Rice, and Elders 
S. M. Breckenridge and John C. Tucker. 

On Friday evening a popular meeting was held in the 
interest of the Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
Work 

Saturday morning was taken up with the Board ot Re- 
lief, the seal of the Assembly, and afew minor matters, 
So great was the interest in the afternoon excursion to 
Avn Arbor that mapy of the Commissioners leit the As- 
sembly before the hour of adj ‘urnment. Overtures relat- 
ing tothe teaching of Dr. Briggs in Union Semina y, bad 
been received from seventy-nine of the 216 Presbyteries, 
and they were referred to the Standing Committee on 
Tneological Seminaries without being read and witbout 
President Patton, of Princeton Uviversi- 
ity, is chairman of that committee. His associates are: 
Wm. McKibbia, D.D; Jas. T. Lapsley, D.D.; Samuel 
Bowden, D. D; Joon D. Hewett, D. D.; J. K. Wright; 
T bomas R. Beeber: Marcus A. Brownson; Etders Hon: S. 
M. Breckenridge, Samuel P: McDivitt, E. W.C. Hum- 
phrey, D. D.; Robert C. Totten, Philip Doremus, Maxwell 
Frick, and Rovert McConaughy, M.D. 

On Sanday commissioners to the General Assembly filled 
The feature of the day 
wasa meeting under the auspices of the Assembly Sab- 
bath Committee at which Dr. Heriick Johnson,of Chicago, 


spoke at length on the question of the opening of the gates 


of the Exposition on Sunday. He sraid that the Awerican 
Sunday has been our glory and our joy, and American citi- 
zenship ought to blusn ifit is not willing to exnibit itsown 
goods. He stated that he had just received a petition 
Chica itself 
out of respect for the Western nations had adopted an or- 
der closing its offices on Sunday. A resolution embodying 
the points: made by Dr. Juhn-on was adopted by a risivg 


vute. 


MONDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
[By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT ] 
DETROIT, MICH., May 25th. 1891. 
President Patton summoned his Comwittee on Theolog- 
ical Seminaries this morning to take up the seports of the 
several institutions together with tne overtures relating to 
the Enion Theological Seminary. The paper presented by 


' De. Francis, of Cincinnati, last week, was considered first. 


Dr Patton asked that the report of bis committee be made 
the special order of the day for [bursday morviog. 

In the meantime the regular work of the Assembly will 
go on. 

Prof. Herrick Johusou labored faithfully this morn- 
ing to have the Assembly adopt bis report on vacant 
churches and unemployed mioisters; but the recom- 
mendations are to be referred toaspecial committee to 
report on their constitutionali'y. 

Dr. Erskine presented a repors commending the Freed- 
men’s Board, but this gves over as unfinished business 
along with Dr. McCook’s serpent on the seal. 





THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


THE Baptist churches of the Northern States, having 
met in Chicago last year, are gatheriog tbis ear in Cin- 
ciunati, to renew and strengthen their fellowship, bear the 
reports of their various orgapizations, and make pians for 
another year of aggressive work. 

Their program is a full one, tho the youngest of the so- 
cieties, the Educational Society, has already beld its an- 
nual meeting with the Southern brethren at Birwingham, 
Ala. First comes the home work, as the basis of ail, then 
the Publication Society, and last, the fureiga work—the 
crown of the churches. It is; perhaps, significant of the 
change that is coming over Church work in this land that 
the first meeting is that of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, while the Woman’s Foreign Miesionary Society 
occupies with its anniversary the last day of the mectings. 

There are no doctrinal questions to overshadow the 
gatherings, and the whole strength will be given to the 
discussion of the practical management of the great inter- 
ests committed to their care. 

Sunday, May 17th, was a gathering day. The Baptist 
churches were filled to hear earnest preachers draw 1n- 
spiration from the great themes of the Gospel, and to gain 
a foretaste of the good things of the week from many of 
the ladies who were to take part in the Home Missionary 
Meetings. A Sunday school mass meeting was held in the 
Mount Auburn Cnurcao, and ladies’ missionary mass 
meetings in a number of the churches. 

WOMAN’S BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society met for its fourteenth annual meeting in 
the Ninth Street Baptist Courch on Monday morning. 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse, woo has been president for the wnole 
fourteen years, was in the cbairand conducted tne ex- 
ercises most efficiently. After the devotional services 
a conference of mis-ion workers was held, Mrs. J. P. 
Morse giving an interesting account of her work io Lou- 
isiana. Miss Jennie Peck told of the work in Texas, 
where women who coald not read but could pray had 
gone intothe work, and at least 1.800 young people had 
been brought into the Sunday-schools. The aiternoon ses- 
sion was taken up with the anuual report, according to 
which the total number of auxiliaries is 2,363,an increase of 
833 over last year. Receipts trom all sources were $57,085 43, 
the expenditures, $48,209.11, leaving a balance on hand of 
$8.876.82. Branches aod bands numberivg 2 362 members 
have been established in thirty States and Territories, with 
312 District Associations, 231 Associationa! Directors, 1,927 
adult branch societies, 536 mission bands, and besides there 
have been established 57 mission stations with 78 mission- 
aries. In the conditionai trust fund there has been re- 
ceived from. donations $7,927.50, of which $7,500 has been 
invested in. securities, and they now have as holdings real 
estate and personal property valued at $31,835 34. 
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The Chicago Baptist Missionary Training Schoo] was the | 
special topic for the evening. Its ten years of life had made it 
a necessity for the society,as was indicated by the fact that 
of its fourteen graduates the past year, six were working 
among the Neuroes of the South, one among the Germans, 
one among the Scandinavians,and one among the Chinese. 
The course of study covers, besides theological and biblical 
questions, Sunday-school exercises, a thorough training in 
medical science, physical and voice culture, music and mis- 
sionary work. Ueder this last head are included the 
methods of organizing and conducting missionary meet- 
ings and societies, the theories beiag tested in the regular 
monthly meetiogs of a class society, and in practical mis- 
sion work. Among the speakers were Mrs. C. D. Morris, 
the P eceptress of the school, Miss E'ta J. Reeside and 
Miss Anna B. Hartwell, adaughter of Dr. Hartwell, the 
missionary to China. 

Tae seeond diy’s session opened on Tuesday with the 
report of the Fioance Committee, by Mrs. C. R. Blackall. 
After expressing gratitude for the fact that the sources of 
coatribution had been somewhat enlarged, 39 States and 
three foreigao countries having contributed, as against 38 
States and two foreign countries the year before, the 
paper called at ention to tne need of increased effurt for 
the Bailding Fund, and specially urged ‘*Circies and 
Bands, as weil as individuals, to discontinue the practice 
of making specifi-d d nations, and leave the Board free to 
apply ali funds woere they are most needed; none can 
koow so well as a faithful Board just where tne need is 
greatest.”” The Committee in organization reported 
through Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, of New York, who 
announced that there were over 2,000 priaches, 400 of 
which were for children, a fact that marked the era of a 
new movement. W nereus fifteen years ago the women were 
at tne front ia missionary organ zation in the Baptist 
Church, now the young peopie were becoming greatly 
interested in the work. The following recommendations 
were made; 


In the organization of bands, whether for young ladies or 
children, the committee recommends the Union constitution, by 
which the bands shall contribute to the world-wide cause of 
missions, whether at home or abroad. Under sucn organiza- 
tion new, symmetrical and Christlike interest in God's one and 
invisible kingdom will be tostered, need.ess friction will be 
avoided. and great waste of power through multiplicity of or- 
ganization will be prevented. 

Tne appointment of a committee to confer with the sisters of 
the Foreign Board in order, if possible,to formulate some con- 
stitution meeting the approbation of both Boards, which shall 
act-as a model for the young ladies’ societies and children’s 
bandst be organized. 

There is one organization representing the Church's work for 
children which is permanent, and which reaches more children 
than any other Christian agency—the Sunday-school. If it be 
possibie in any way to utilize this powerful and permanent or- 
ganization inthe training of children to missionary endeavor, 
our Woman’s Society will have found the true secret of work 
for children. Thousands will be reached whe:e now we gather 
hundreds into mission bands, the terrible multiplication of work 
wilt be avoided, and the element of permanency added. 

The afteruoon and evening were devoted to the re-elee- 
tion ot the officers and to addresses by Miss M. G. Burdette, 
the corresponding secretary, and by mirsionaries from 
various parts of the field: Special interest centered in the 
adur-sses of Miss M. D. Yuill, of Colorado, a graduate of 
the Traiaing School, and Mrs M. A. Enblers, who spoke on 
mission work in the South. At the close of the evening 
session there was an informal reception, and the members 
separated fceling that the meeting was a grand success in 
every way. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The tifty ninth anniversary of this S ciety was opened in 
Pike’s Opera House, Civcinonati,on Wednesday morning, 
May 20th. The center of the stage was decorated witha 
large American flag. holding in its folds a large gold cross, 
while on either side were large maps, with lives and color- 
ing so plain as to be easily recognized by any one in the 
room. After a welcome by Mr. W. H. Doane, chairman of 
the local executive committee, the Hon. C. W. Kingsley, 
President of the Society, gave an address. After speaking 
of -the demands upon the Baptist churches of America in 
consequence of the rapid growth of population, he noted 
the advance made during the year, and paid a cordial 
tribute to the munificence of Mr. John D Rockefeller. He 
then gave a survey of the work of the Society, showing 
that 948 missionaries had been employed in forty-nine 
States and Territories, and in Outario, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Alaska and Mexico. Of these, 443 have worked 
among Americans, 209 among the foreign population, and 
286 among the colored people, {ndians and Mexicans. 
There have been 199 churches organized, and the church 
membership has risen to 41,735. He closed with the fol- 
lowing appeal): 


“ Next year will be the sixtieth anniversary of the Society. 
It ‘wili be a day memorable as the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of this New World. Shallit not be a year mem- 
oracle also in our American Home Mission enterprise, as with 
gratitwie to God for blessings bestowed. and for the spread of 
Baptist principies in this land, there shall be larger missionary 
offerings for the perpetuation of these principies and for the 
evangelization of the peoples on this continent? Shall not this 
be:the Society’s rallying cry for the coming year: A thousand 
missionaries, a hundred chapels, and $500,000?” 

Tbe financial report of J.G. Snelling, Esq., showed that 
the total amount received into the treasury, exclusive of 
loans repaid, was $405,153.40, and the expenditures $423,- 
722.12. Contributions, interest and receipts from other 
sources, such as bequests, amounted to $51,531.73, leaving a 
balance in the treasury of $43 642.49. 

De. H. L Morehouse, in presenting the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, dwelt forcibly on the needs and opportuni- 
ties of the great West; and paid a warm tribute to the 
staff of laborers including many self-denying, consecrated 
men, who, from a sheer sense of duty, refused to leave tho 
larger salaries and more congenial} fields were offered them. 
Among the sections wnere new work has required in- 




















creased appropriations were Northern Michigan and Wis- 
consin, the Black Hills, Wyoming, Utah, California, 
Oregon, Washington and Oklahoma. Specifying more 
closely the foreign element among which work had been 
done, he showed it included Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes, French, Bohemians, Poles, Finns and Chinese; but 
called special attention to the fact thatas yet nothing had 
been done by them asa Board for the Italians who were 
crowding into the country in such numbers and who, tho 
evidently not a desirable element, were sent by Providenze 
and could not be passed by. Atthe close attention was 
called to ‘*‘ the rapid growth of young people’s societies in 
our churcbes and the marked tendency toward State and 
general organization as facts of much significance,” and a 
suxgestion made in regard to the proposed Sunday open- 
ing of the Exposition at Chicago, 

“that this Society, which for nearly sixty years has been the 
chief evangelizing agency of American Baptists in the work df 
bome missions, should express the views of the denomination 
on this subject in protesting against the proposed desecration of 
the day as contrary to the established customs of this land, con- 
trary to the wishes of the great majority of the American peo- 
ple, and, above all, contrary tothe Divine law grounded in the 
nature of things, that one day in seven should be observed as a 
day of rest.” 

D. B. Cheney, Jr., D.D., gave a most eloquent address on 
“Our Baptist Young People and the Evangelzation of the 
West.” Among the many teliing points our space will 
only permit us to give the following: 


“The rapid growth of cities in the West is one of the marvels 
of the age. Eighteen of the twenty-eight great cities of the 
c untry lie west of the Allegheny Mountains. More than one- 
fourth of our entire population is to be found west of the Missis- 
sippi. As many people are living to-day in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and on the Pacific coast as the whole country contained a 
century ago, and the mad rush is toward the city and city life; 
while in 1790 the cities neld but three-hundredths of our sixty- 
two millions. Now, if one-sixth of our population is made up 
of young men, then there are at least two and three-quarter 
millions of young men west Of the Mississippi. Into these push- 
ing, driving communities, where our youths congregate in such 
great numbers, 1s rusbing everything that is vile and vicious, 
man-destroying and God-defying. Fierce temptations sweep 
over our youth; and nothing less than the constancy of Joseph 
or the courage of a Daniel will enable them to stand their 
ground. The young men saved the nation once. The young 
people can and must, and by the grace and help of God they 
will do it again.” 


Then followed an earnest, animated discussion on the 
same topic, closing with fifteen minutes of special prayer 
for the or. ganizations of young people. 

The afternoon session was taken up with State reports, 
chiefiy from the West, emphasizing the great need and 
urging the churches to meet it with their support of the 
Society, in its increasingly important work. In the even- 
ing the subject of education for the Negro in the South 
was discussed. Delegates from the Suuthera Baptist Con- 
vention, which had recently met at Birmingham, Aia., 
were greeted, and addresses were made by the Rev Jobn 
B. Gambrell, of Missouri,and the Rev. M. McVicar, LL.D., 
of New York. Dr. McV car, after speaking of the difficul- 
ties that for many years surrounded the work of the 
Society, and which were gradually disappearing, said: 


** What more should we do for the Negro? We should goim- 
mediately to work organizing training schools for the education 
of colored missionaries who can go in among these people and 
by earnest, consecrated work teach them what is best for their 
salvation. 

* We have been doing a good deal in that jine, but the kind of 
training that is needed is not to educate our colored mission- 
aries to stand up in the pulpit and preach simply, but the Society 
must at an early day organize training scnools for the Negro 
that will do the same successful work 4s the training school in 
Chicago for women. They must be trained to be independent, 
self-supporting and thrifty. The system of beneficiary help too 
often tends to the supporting in idleness many of those who are 
favored by the churches. Let these colored missionaries be put 
through a rigid course of instruction for at least five years, and 
then be required to engage in thorough, practical work among 
their own race.”’ 


Dr. McVicar’s address was followed by one by C. R. 

Henderson, D.D., of Detroit, on ‘‘ The Pastor’s debt to the 
Society.’’ He stated that out of 4600 Baptist churches in 
the North fewer than half were contributing toward the 
support of the Home Miesion Society, and urged upon the 
pastors their du'y to see that this state of things was 
changed. 
’ The session on Thursday morning was occupied with a 
discussion of the educational problem among the Negroes 
of the South, by the Rev. Dr. McVicar, the Rev. S. H. 
Green, of Washington, the Rev. J. B Gantrell, of Missis- 
sippi, and the Rev. Mr. Gilbert, of Florida. 

The afternoon session had been set apart for the election 
of officers, and the Opera House was packed from wall to 
wall by people who were interested to know the result of 
the charges so widely circulated against Dr. H. L. More- 
house, the Secretary of the Board, of misuse of fands. The 
Chairman of the Comm'ttee on Nomination, after present- 
ing names for other offices, read a letter from Dr. More- 
house to the Committee. 

Dr. Morehouse, after showing that the charges had no 
reference Ww to the funds of the Home Missionary 
Society, but \<1e confined to those of Leland Univer- 
sity, of which he was a trustee, admitted that in three 
instances he had loaned small sums from those funds to 
parties in urgent need of immediate financial relief, in 
each case taking what he considered good security, and 
in one case becoming himself personally responsible. In 
one instance, as a portion of one of these loans, amounting 
to $300 was returned, it was retained by him for thirty 
days, on ample security. In no case had there been any 
loss whatever to the funds of the institution. With re- 
gard to the charge of stock speculations, he admitted that 
he had engaged in it for a few months, but profouudly 
regretted his weakness and error in these instances, and 
gave assurance that they would not be repeated. He re- 
peated his assertion that therehad at notime been any 
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wrong intent; yet, realizing the gravity of the case; he as- 
sured the Society that if they thougnt fit to replace him in 
the office by some one else he should unhesitatingly ac- 
quiesce in their decision. 

After readipg the letter amid an intense silence, the 
chairman expressed the unanimous conviction of the 
Committee that Dr. Morehouse should be re-elected as 
secretary of the Board. The announcement was greeted 
with great applause, and on the ballot being taken, Dr. 
Morehouse received 216 of the 225 votes cast, the remain- 
ing nine scatterivg. 

The evening session was occupied by addresses on gen- 
eral topics. A resolation was adopted protesting against 
the opening of the World’s Fair on Suuday and a commit- 
tee appointed to present the protest. 


ss 








LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


BY PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D. 








THE exceptional interest of the public in the Lutheran 
Church is justified alike by its extraordinary present re- 
murkable growth ard by the m: mentous i: fluence it is 
destined to exert upon the relyiovs development of our 
country. Itisa testimouy of eminent Christains in other 
communions that if uni'ed the Lutheran Communion 
would be to-day the most powerfnl Prorestant factor of 
the nation, while others who are better acquainted 
with the conditicns c!aim that the numerous divisions of 
the body do uvt necessarily biock the path of its progress. 
Thus far it has been found inexpedient to forma united 
organization embracing the whoie communicant member- 
ship of 1,250,000. The causes responsible tor this fact 
cannot be discussed here, but it may be proper to deny the 
popular error that the Lutberauts are divided into an 
Evangelical and an unevangelical party. Thereis no or- 
ganization of Lutherans which is not Evangelical to the 
core. 

Aside from national and linguistic grounds of separation, 
the chief mark of distinction consis's in the empbasis 
which is put upon certain developments or applications 
of the great system of evangelical truth which was for- 
mulated in the Reformation, and which has ever been an 
impregnable bulwark agaivst Rome. 

Tbe General Syocd which is now holding its biennial 
session in Lebanon, Peun , is the oldest associate organiza- 
tion, but its numbers are exceedea by the Synodicai Con- 
ference and by the General Council. It represents 1,400 
congregations and 160,000 communicants. It has always 
maintained more or jess Official fellowship with other de- 
nominations, and is generally regarced as the most liberal 
school of Lutherans. A lively and somewnat heated con- 
troversy in the Church press for the past two years has 
created an apprehension that the pre-ent Convention would 
be stormy, if not positively disastrous. Like all other 
ecclesiastical bodies, the General Synod includes a couser- 
vative anda radical wing, a par y which represents a strong 
denominational consciousness and one which sinks denom. 
inational features in the ‘nterests of a broad-church policy. 
[he most definite line along which the contest has raged is 
really this: one party bas its face turned toward the great 
Lutheran family, intent on cuitivating barmonious rela- 
vioas with their own brethren in the faith, the other party 
has its eye mainly on the various comp nents of the Prot- 
estant household, iuteot oa keeping in live wi h these. 

The signal for the outoreak of the controversy was the 
Common Service, an order of public worship proposed by a 
Joint Committee of three Lutheran geveral bodies, and 
unanimou-ly approved by each of them six years age. This 
service bas been violently attacked as *‘ old Lutberan,’’ me- 
dieval, as an extreme of ritualism, while its friends bave 
not only resolutely defeuded the Service itself, as tbe bis- 
toric worship of the Church, bat bave insisted on standing 
by the legislation which originated and adopted the com- 
pilation, and in keeping faith with the other bodies which 
have been united in the movement, 

Shortly after the publication of this Service a new devel- 
opment of Luther’s Small Catechism was issued provision- 
ally by a committce intrusted with the task. As this 
catechism contains pronounced Lutberan doctrine on the 
sacraments, going beyond what wus for some years the 
position of the Syned, the opposition to the Lutheran Ser- 
vice was re-enforced by the hostility to what is alieged to 
be extreme Lutheran doctrine taught io this manual for 
the children, Thusa body which, fur a quarter of a cen- 
tury, was probably the most harmonious ecciesiastical 
organization in the country has become the theater of a 
tempest which, iu the minds of some, threatens to blow it 
to pieces, while others have viewed it as only a brief commo- 
tion of the elements calculated to purify the atmosphere, 

Tne Convention consists of about 200 delegates, one-half 
of them laymen, representing 26 discrict Synocs, which 
cover the territory north of the Potomac from the Hudson 
to the Pacific ocean. Threeof these Synods have just been 
received inte the body: the German Synod, of Nebraska, 
the Rocky Mountain Synod, and the Synod of California; 
all of them composed of congregations formed within the 
decade. A lively contest for the presidency, a very unu- 
sual occurrence,bad been quietly carried on for some weeks 
by the opposing parties. Tne first ballot which resulted 
in the election of the Rev. J. A. Clutz, D.D., president of 
Midland Coilege, Atchison, Kan, by a m»jority of two- 
thirds, was generaily and gracefully accepted as setting 
the conservative complexion of the Convention and as 
determining the procredings in favor of positive Luther- 
anism. The Rev. W. S. Fras, of York, Penn., was re- 
elected secretary, and Alexander Gebhart, E:q , of Dayton, 
O., was continued in the office of treasurer, a position he 
has held for many years. 

The first two days were occupied with the practical work 
of Foreign and Home Missions, the Boards presenting very 
cheering reports for the last bienvium, A flourishing 
mission is sustained in the Guntur district of India, served 
by a corps of eight missionaries and a Jarge force of native 
helpers. The money for the erection of new buildings for 
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the Artbur Watts Memorial College, which has 655 
students, has been nrovi ed, the Madras Government hav- 
ing added a grant of 22 000 rapees. No mission in India had 
prodaced more gratityiog results than this field, until the 
recent intrusion of another denomination created unbappy 
divisions and contentions, imoosing a needless and cruel 
burden on a band of devoted missionaries. The African 
Mission on the Liberian Coast has been for years a source 
of »eculiar gratification to the churches; the Rev. Mr. Diy, 
who bas long held the post, combines with peculiar moral 
endowments for the work, a physical constitution which 
has been proof azainst African fev-r. The natives are 
ranidiy acquiring the arts of civilization. Toeir large 
coff e plant tien is yielding considerable revenue, and a 
native cxurch has become self-supporting. 

The H»me Board has maiotained 135 missions, being an 
increase of sixteen per cent. Of these seventeen have 
asiumed self-supoort. The accessions make a net gain of 
twenty-five per cent. in the membership in two years. The 
opevings of the Lu'heran Church in this sphere are beyond 
computatiou, Besides the work among the native popula- 
tion, the denomination is especially charged with the 
organizing of congregations among German and Sc4ndina- 
visn elements, which are almost exciu-ively Lutheran, and 
wh'co look to their kindred in the faith for the means of 
grace. Altho they are forming hundreds of congregations 
without any impulse or aid from the Church at large. 
there is still a vast amount of most excellent material left 
in almost every State of the Union, for the care of the 
different boards, which are co:ny all in their power to 
sccure sufficient lahorersto gather aripe harvest. 

From the Board of Supplies it was learned that there are 
at present ninety three vacant pastoral districts, containing 
194 churches. This is 14 per cent. of the whole number of 
congregations embraced in the General Synod, and these 
congregations are wont to give an average salary of $521 75. 
Toere are but nineteen ministers without charge, less 
than two per cent of the vurdained ministry. The grad- 
uates of the seminaries this year have almost to a man 
already received calls. A dearth of pastors, for whicb 
there is no immediate remedy, is seriously affecting the 
general prosperity, ard it isa commcn cemplaint that the 
increase of labors has not kept pace with the expansion of 
the w rk. 

On Saturday morning in a very full convention, the 
Synod found itself f»ce to face with “the burning ques- 
tion’’ of the C mmon Service. After the consideration of 
the Hymn Bock Publishing Committee a layman moved 
that an edition of the book be published without the Com- 
mon Service for the use of such congregations as do not 
desire to use that ord r. At present the Hymnal contains 
what is now known as the old order andalso the Common 
Service published three years ago. In accordance with 
Lath+ ran principles of worsbip and congregational polity, 
neither service is made obligatory, and every congregation 
has the unquestioned right ¢ f using either order or neitber. 
or as much of either as it deems ccnducive to edification 
This would seem to be the quintessence of evangelical lib- 
erty, yetthe ground was teken by the supporters of this 
resolution, thatthe very publication of a Service in the 
Hymnal was an ipvasion of the liberty of congregations 
to whom it was objectionable, and hence they had a right 
to ask for a book from which it was stricken out. The 
other party held that the mere presence of the Service 
witbin the lids of the Hymnal cou'd not properly be regard- 
ed as interfering with the freedom of churches, and that 
on the same grounds they might demand a hymnal from 
which were to be s'ricken in turn all objectionable bymps. 
There was no attack made on the New Order, and had its 
friends been able to accept the charge of the infraction of 
the rights of congregations, they would have conceded the 
request, altho they clearly foresaw that the publication 
of two books would trausfer the strife from the Church 
papers and seminaries into tbe individual congregations, 
and that dist: action and ultimate division must follow. 

The discussion was lively and earrest, but dignifird, 
courteous and in good temper. It continued for about 
three hours. 

When F. A. Hartranft, Esq., of Philadelphia, moved an 
indefinite postpovement of the res lution, thec 11 for the 
Ayes and Noes was first made by the friends of the motion, 
and when withdrawn by them was renewed by the opposi- 
tion. The result was 107 against 81 for indefiaite postpone 
meot. And it is generally accepted that this settles the 
conflict. The minority to a considerable extent claim that 
they would be entirely satisfied with the result, if the vote 
bad been taken on the original motion, and quite anumber 
protest that on a direct vote they would have been on the 
side of the majority, but they cast their vote against what 
they consider gag iaw. Assuming the correctness of this 
claim, the movement fora separate book commanded less 
than fifty votes, and many of the majority regret that the 
Synod did not pursue that course, but the mu»ujority were 
not so confident of victory as to be willing to stake their 
cause On a single vote. 

LEBANON, PENN., May 23d, 1891. 





GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


THE fifty-eighth aunual meeting of the General Associa- 
tion ot Congregational Churches of New York met. for the 
first time iu forty years, in Brooklyn, at Ply mouth Church, 
on Tuesday, May 18th. Prof. Henry P. Hamilton, of Os- 
wego, was elected moderator. Lyman Abbott, D.D., pastor 
of Plymouth Church, gave a hearty welcome to the Asso- 
ciation, He spoke warmly of the Congregational denomi- 
nation and the close association of its churches. Referring 
to the strife now going on in the Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian Churches, he emphasized the fact that in the 
Congregational body, while hardly any two churches 
practiced exactly the same form, they were held together 
by the bond of love. The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. E, N. Packard, of Syracuse, from Corinthians: 3:23 
“All are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s,”’ 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


At the evening session the topic was ‘‘The Southern 
Question—Ministeria] Education for the Colored People: 
what it is and what it cught to be,” and addresses were 
made by W. T. Junkin, D.D., of Montclair, N. J.; H.S De 
Forest, D D., President of Talladega College, Ala.; and A. 
H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J. The jubilee singers 
of Fisk University were present and rendered plantation 
and revival melodies. Dr. Junkin, a brother-in-law of 
Gen. Stonewall Jackson, claimed that the question was not 
ovly Soutbern but was a race question affecting not merely 
the seven million colored people of the nation, but was 
part and parcel of the necessity that required recognition 
of the regeneration aud civilization of the colored men of 
Africa. Having been with the colored race nearly all bis 
life in Virginia and Charleston, he had seen the gradual 
effect of the better civilization, and felt sure that only cul- 
ture was required to develop the ability that would prove 
of great advantage to them in their future position in the 
country. Oae great trouble undoubtedly lay in the low 
standard of the black preachers, and thus was emphasized 
most effectively the necessity of education, even tho it 
should take yeara to accomplish his purpose. Dr. De For- 
est spoke from personal expr rience of this education ques- 
tion, asserting on good authority that three-fourths of the 
Negro preachers are not fitted under any conditions to 
preach the Gospel, and that two-thirds of them were not 
fitted on moral grounds alone to stand before an assembly 
and preach truth and good principles; yet victory would 
come by steady continuance in the present methods and by 
the sending to the South of better educated teachers. Dr. 
Bradford called attention to the necessity of education in 
the North as well asin the South in order to correct under 
standing and appreciation ofthe problem. Dr. Abbott was 
expected to make an address, but introduced in his place 
Mr. Tally, of Fisk University (colored) who made a ring- 
ing speech full ot anecdote and pithy points. 

The morning session on Wednesday included reports of 
the Ministerial Relief Fund, the State Sanday-school Sec 
retaries and other committees, which were followed by ad- 
dresses on Bible Study, by Prof. Charies A. Brigg:, D.D, 
and A. J. F. Behrends, D D., of Brooklyn, the latter hav- 
iog been assigned to take the place of Prof. William R. 
Harper, of Chicago University, who was detained by severe 
illness. Tne church was crowded in every part, and Dr. 
Briggs was received with hearty applause. 

After re-affirming his belief in the old Puritan doctrine 
“that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and the New Testa 
meats are the word of God,’’ he called attention to the 
diversity of interpretatioa of the phrase ‘* word of God’’: 


One says the Bible contains the word of God, the other that 
the Bible is the word of God. There cannot be perfect harmony 
of belief while one interpretation says it is and anotner says it 
contains the word of God. We cannot contain a broad term in 
a@narrow one. The narrow term must accord with the broader 
one. I have before me the official interpretation of the word 
‘contain,’ the interpretation of Dr. Wallace, who was the clerk 
at Westminster, and who ought to know, if any one knows, the 
meaning of the term. He likens the Scriptures to a lantern 
rather than a light. They snine, indeed, but it is not their own 
but a borrowed light they shed. It is God’s true light which 
shines in the Scriptures. They exhibit God to us. It isa lantern 
which represents God, who is the only and the original light. 
It exhibits some beams of nature to us, but they are only refrac- 
tory gleams, where God condescends to speak to us in our weak- 
ness in our dialect. . The study of the Bible in modern 
times has assumed vast dimensions. It is one thing to study it 
for practical purposes—that is, for the church and the Sunday- 
school—and another to study it with a view to getting at the 
proof-texts, to study it as a Christian scholar, to examine it in 
all its varieties of meanings and to get at the exact truth of the 
Scriptures. In the olden times it was common to study it for 
practical purposes only. But in order to meet the questions 
which are thrust upon scholars and Christians of these mod- 
ern days, we mast study the Bible as a science. In the first 
piace, we want to know what is the Bible. What purts 
shall we believe, aad what shall we not believe? For 
instance, why was the book of Maccabees excluded, 
and why do we: not still offer up sacrifices for the dead? 
. « + So,even tho science discloses errors in the text, we may 
still hold that the word of God is the word of faith and prac- 
tice. |Applause.] It is not the infailible rule of science, or of 
chronology, or even of literary sty!e that we search for and we 
discover in the Bible, but for the faith and practice, and no 
error has ever been discovered that at all disturbs the faith and 
practi‘e which constitutes the Word of God. [Applause.] The 
next department is the department of higher criticism. Why 
higher? Because it is a study pursued by men who devote the 
most of their lives to the study of the Bible? The study of the 
text comes first and the study of the literature, perhaps, next. 
And then the higher criticism. It is higher simply because itis 
a high branch of biblical study. There is the question of author- 
shipand the question of when the Bible was written, and there 
are many other questions to be examined and studied and an_ 
swered; and it is the branch of higb criticism that tries to solve 
them. We must delve into and behind these questions with 
strictly impartial feeling—irrespective of sanctity and all re- 
ligious beliefs. Men pry into everything, and we cannot 
leave the Bible where it has been left—where dogmatic theology 
reigned supreme. There was a time when an audience could 
not be secured to listen to a discussion of the Bible. Now no 
question excites more interest. The result will be that the lan- 
tern will be raised and that the light of the Scriptures will be 
shed over sea and land. All men will seeit; all men will know 
it. 


Dr Briggs was followed by Dr. Behrends, who gave an 
eloquent address, along the same lines, exalting the idea 
of the genuine and entire inspiration of the Bible, and em- 
phasizing the necessity and value of the closest critical 
study. Prof. Rossiter Raymond also spoke in the same vein. 

The afternoon session was occupied by addresses on “The 
Federation of Churches; its Nature, Possibility and Advan- 
tages,” by E P. Ingersoll, D.D., of Brooklyn, and ex- 
President James McCosb, of Princeton. Dr. Ingersoll 
pressed the point that unity was a far more important 
thing than uniformity. ‘“ Unity is what Christ prayed for. 
‘That all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I 
in thee.’ The little words count.” 

Unity means life, and life means diversity. The pian, the 
hope of Christian uniformity is a delusion and a snare. There 





The sermon was followed by the Lord’s Supper. 
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in Nature. What isthe deep desire of vita! Christianity to-day? 
It is for unity, and that spirit is one of the very deepest long- 
ings of the Church to-day. * One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
on God and Father of all, who is above all, through all, and in 
youall,” is stirring the hearts of all denominations, and out- 
spoken is the strong opinion from the plain people as well asthe 
educated, that the providence of God is guiding to the federa- 
tion of Christian Churches. Federation, I may say, is a com- 
monwealth. A church federation is a church commonwealth. 
It is a compact, a covenant. blending, uniting denominations 
into one for the good of all for the accomplishment of Jarger 


‘résults than we bave yet gained, and for which the Church of 


God was established inthe world. Astoits possibility, largue 
its possibility from its manifest necessity. The Church is 
truly one in aim, but she is not united. The world, too, rightly 
demands a practical exemplification of our oneness. It de- 
mands that we show the spirit of unity alert and strong in 
deeds that rise above denominational customs and move in a3i- 
vance of them surrounding with an atmosphere of light and 
vigor, and filling with an inspiration of holy purpose, the holy 
catholic Church, making her intent and eager for the vonversion 
of the world to Christ. As the necessity is the making of the 
possibility, so has the possibility grown into probability, and 
from the probability lam confident that a reality will soon be 
born. Episcopalian, Reformed, Baptist. Presbyterian, and Con- 
greygational Churches all have men who have struck the key- 
note. The thought, the possibility, the necessity, is already 
well grown in the hearts of men. Let usgive it emancipation. 
Dr. McCosbh, who was greeted with hearty applause, ex- 
pressed bis hc arty sympathy with the plan.as the only avail- 
able means of carrying out Christ’s command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, “a command which the higher 
criticism has not yet set aside.” Other speeches were by 
E. A. Dunning, D.D., of The Cungregationalist; R. R. 
Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn; and Gen. O. O. Howard. 

The evening session was occupied by the New York 
State Home Missionary Society. The report which was 
read dealt especially with the needs of small churches, the 
depopulation of the country, and the over population of the 
cities. The annual sermon was preached by Dr. R. R. 
Meredith. Dr. Lyman Abbott read a note from Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, expressing his regret that out of-town engagements 
made it impossible for him to attend the meetings, as he 
had planned. 

The session on Thursday morning was devoted to reports 
from the various benevolent societies. The American 
Board wus represented by Secretary N. G. Clark. Dr. 
Clarke feels keenly the effects of bis years of labor, and the 
loss of his son; but when he is speaking, these are not atall 
apparent. He explained the reduction of sixteen per cent. 
that bad been ordered for the present year, and said that 
unless marked relief came, the next year would require a 
reduction of twenty per cent. on the general work, and 
forty per cent. on the educational work, which had been so 
largely supported by the great legacies. The welcome 
relief of the present year was already lightening the bur- 
dens on the field; and if the Church would but do what 
they could, the whole work need suffer no reduction. The 
absolute necessity of the best of education for the native 
ministry was dwelt upon, in order to the establishment of 
strong churches. The Congregational Union, the Congre- 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, and the 
American College and Education Society were heard from; 
and then the Rev. S. L. Lee, of the French Protestant 
College at Springfield, Mass., made an address, emphasiz- 
ing the absolute necessity of educating a Protestant 
French Canadian ministry, to work among the thousands 
of that class who were pouring into New England, and 
who, being under the abselute control of the priesthood, 
would prove an element of great danger to the life of the 
country unless they could be bronght under the power of 
the Gospel. Work among them was just as much mission_ 
ary work as that in the West and South, and needed the 
support of the Churches. 

The afternoon session was occupied by address3s on 
“What is a Working Church?” by W.S Rainsford, D D . 
rector of St. George’s Church, New York, and T. K. 
Beecher, D D., of Elmira. 

Dr. Rainsford said: 

In these times of question and doubt there seems to bea 
sort of ecclesiastical measles abroad. You Congregatioralists 
began it at Andover, and it has gone on in other Churches: 
and we get near enough to each other to catch it. If God’s 
people wi!! not come together in times of calm they will be driven 
into the fold in times of storm and stress. 

I want tosee inthe Churcha widening of the doors of the 
fold and the larger recognition by all Christians that the seed 
is more important than the pot, and when it comes to a ques- 
tion of killing the seed or breaking the pot, let the pet go every 
time. It is the old question of (the new wine in the oli bottles; 
it is wrong to bet, but you can beton the wine every time. 
(Laughter* and applause.] Some men use a creed asa crutch, 
aud beat their neighbors over their heads with it. The young 
element in the Church is needed by God in his Church to bal- 
ance the conservatism of the eiders. The revolutionaries of 
one age are the conservatives of the next age. 

Our Christian Church machinery must be re-organized from 
top to bottom. Itisa serious mistake to do the work of this 
century with the machinery of the past one. Churches must 
unitein common action. We must get rid of the old Puritan 
idea of merely family churches, for it is hopelessly inadequate 
for presenting Christ to this age. The greatest and best 
churches must be established for the poor. Mission churches 
are good enough for the rich; give the poor the best. 

While the meetings of the Association were going on in 
the church, a number of Woman’s meetings were held in 
the Sunday-school room, and church parlors. On Wednes- 
day afternoon wasthe annual meeting of the New York 
Branch of the Woman’s Beard of Missions;on Thursday 
morning that of the Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
and on Thursday evening, in the church, a Ladies’ Union 
Missionary Meeting. 

The next meeting of the Association will be in Buffalo. 





THe Synod of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland has been holding its annual meetings in Edin- 
burgh under the moderatorship of tbe Rev. Dr. Henderson, 
of Paisley. The statistics of the Church show a total 


membership of 184,889, an increase of ouly 535 during the 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT New Haven, Conn., a large number of students 
took part at the anniversary of the Yale Divinity School, 
heldin Battell Chapel. 


..+-The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided to 
postpone the decision of the case of Andover Theological 
Seminary until next fall. 


....The Rev. Jacob Fry, D.D., pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Reading, Penn., has been elected Professor of 
Homiletics in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. 


-Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, baving accepted the chair of 
Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, this 
city, has resigned the pastorate of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn. 


----At the 107th commencement of the Reformed 
(Dutcb) Theological Semipary at New Brunswick, last 
week, a large class of students were graduated. At 
Madison, N. J., thirty-eight were graduated from Drew 
Seminary. 


.. The Rev. Dr. Heber Newton of All Souls’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, this city, against whom memorials have 
been presented to Bishop Potter for alleged heretical ut- 
teravces, has addressed a letter to the Bishop asking that 
an investigation be made of his ductrinal views. He states 
that he feels sure that before a competent ecclesiastical 
body he can amply justify his loyalty to the Nicene 
Creed, and thus vindicate his moral and intellectual in- 
tegrity. 


--Charles De W. Bridgman, D.D., who recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church because his views resp2cting future puvishment 
had undergone a change, was last week received into the 
Protestant Episcopal Church by the ceremony of confirma- 
tion. Itis his intention to apply for holy orders. In an 
interview with a reporter he states that he has long bad a 
liking for the ritual of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and its catholicity. 


.-A large number of the standing committees of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church have taken action concerning 
the election of Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. 
Among those giving their consent to his election are the 
dioceses of New York, Albany, Rhode Island, North Caro- 
lina, Peunsyivauia, West Missouri, Southern Ohio, Nebras- 
ka, Tennessee, Indiana, Missouri, West Virginia, Central 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. A few have voted who 
refuse to approve the election, among them Iowa, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago and Newark. 


..The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church convened at Birmingham, Ala., May 21st, with a 
large attendance of commissioners. Dr. Dubose, the mis- 
sionary to China, and author of ‘‘The Land of the Dragon,”’ 
was elected Moderator, and the annual sermon was preached 
by Dr. Parkes, of Knoxville, Tenn. The afternoon and 
evening sessions were devoted chiefly to the Seamen, the 
Rev. A. J., Witherspoon, Chaplain of the Bethel Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La., making the principal address, 


...-The General Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church met at Owensboro, Ky., on May 2ist, witha 
larger number of delegates than met last year, and still 
more were expected. After the sermon by Dr. E. G. 
McLean, of Walla Walla, Wash., the retiring moderator, 
the Hon. E. E. Beard, of Lebanon, Tenn., was elected 
mcderator. This isthe third time a layman has held that 
position, the Hon. John Frizzell having been elected in 
1883, at McKeesport, Penn., and Chancellor Nathan Green 
in 1887, at Covington, O. 


...-The most important matter before the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of England was the report of the 
Committee on the Church’s relation to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. The synod of last year approved the 
articles of faith which had been prepared by the Committee 
as ‘‘a statement of the fundamental doctrines held and 
taught in the Church.” During the past year the Com- 
mittee have been at work preparing an appendix to the 
articles and considering what changes are required in the 
formulas of ordination of ministers and other officers. The 
appendix contains a statement of the practice of the 
Church on Church Polity, Membership of the Church, 
Discipline, Worshiping the Lord’s Day, Marriage and 
Divorce, and Civil Government. The appendix is to be 
sent to the presbyteries. 


..The Ninth Annual report of the Berlin City Mission 
Society has been published. The Society now employs 
four regular pastors and thirty-four city missionaries, At 
twelve places there is regular preaching. The Society 
itself, of which Dr. Stécker is the efficient president and 
leader, has amembersbip of many hundred, The Sunday- 
schools have an atteadance of 15,000, and the weekly Bible- 
classes of 2,500. Some of the statistics collected by these 
workers tell terrible tales. Of 845 prostitutes who were 
brought under the influence of the Society, fifty-three were 
girls from thirteen to sixteen years of age. There have 
been no less than sixty-two suicides of childrenin Berlin 
since the beginning of the present year, one of these being 
less than seven years of age. 


...Two remarkable gifts have been chronicled during 
the past week for cathedral purposes in this metropolitan 
dist: ict. One of them is the gift of half a million doliars 
from Judge Henry Hilton, who inherited the property of 
A. T. Stewart, for the cathedral of Long Island City. That 
cathedral has been somewhat hampered by the tying up of 
its fonds, aod Judge Hilton’s large gift wil! suppiy its 
needs. The other gift is one made by Mre. F. Coles of this 
city, to the trustees of the cathedral of Sc. John the Divine, 
the competing plans for which have been on exhibition. It 
is a gift of twelve tapestries which cost $75,000 and are of 
priceless value and which were made in Rome more than 








two hundred years ago under the patronage of Pope Urban. 
The Annunciation, the Adoration of the Shepherds, the 
Adoration of the Magi, the Flight into Egypt, the Bap- 
tism of Christ, the Transfiguration, the Last Supper, the 
Mount of Olives, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the 
Giving of the Key to St. Peter,and a map of the Holy Land. 
They are all about fifteen feet eight fehes high and from 
twelve to eighteen feet wide. 


....At the meeting of the Board of Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary last week, the committee or three ap- 
pointed at th evi ous meeting—Drs. Parkhurst, Frazer 
and White—to prepare and present to Dr. Briggs a series 
of questions, reported the following, with Dr. Briggs’s 
answers: 


** A—Do you consider the Bible, the Church and the Reason as 
co-ordinate sources of authority? Ans.—No. 

““B—1. Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the only infallible rule of faith and practice? 
Ans.—Yes. 

“2. When you use the term “the Reason,” do you include 
the conscience and the religious feeling? Ans.—Yes. 

“3. Would you accept the following as a satisfactory defini- 
tion of inspiration ? 

“ Inspiration is such a divine direction as to secure an infalli- 
ble record of God’s revelations in respect to both faith and doc- 
trine? Ans.—Yes. 

‘4. Do you believe the Bible inerrant in all matters concern- 
ing faith and practice, and in everything in which 1t is a revel- 
ation from God or a vehicle ot divine truth. and that there are 
no errors which disturb its infallibility in these matters, or in 
its records of the historic events and institu.ions with which 
they are inseparably connected? Ans.—Yes. 

“5. Do you believe that the miracles recordedin Scripture 
are due toan extraordinary exercise of divine energy, either 
directly or indirectly through holy men? Ans.—Yes. 

“6. Do you hold what is commonly known as the doctrine of 
afuture probation? Do you believe in purgatory? Ans.—No 
(to both). 

“7. Do you believe that the issues of this life are final, and 
that a man who dies impenitent will have no further opportu- 
nity of salvation? Ans.—Yes. 

“8. Is your theory of progressive sanctification such as will 
permit you to say that you believe that when aman dies in the 
faith he enters the middle state regenerated, justified and sin- 
less? Ans.—Yes.”’ 


After hearing the questions and answers, the directors 
passed the following resolution, unanimously: 


“ Resolved, That this Board has listened with satisfaction 
to the categorical replies rendered by Dr. Briggs to the questions 
submitted to him, and that it trusts that tbe manner in which 
he hastherein dealt with the points thatare in dispute will 
operate to correct the misapprehensions that are current and to 
quiet the disturbing condition of mindin which, asa com- 
munion, we are so unhappily involved.” 








Missions. 


URUMIA COLLEGE, located jast outside of the city of 
Urumiah, Persia, is the development of the th+ ological] 
seminary commenced by the American Board in 1836. For 
many years the seminary was located at the village of Seir 
on the mountain side; but in 1879 the present buildings 
were erected nearer the city. Under the changed organi- 
zation the number of graduates has been 91. of whom 38 
are engaged in ministerial and missionary work, and sev- 
eral others are still ia preparation. Of the 176 graduates 
still living, just one-half (88) are to-day pa-tors, evangel- 
ists, translators, or teachers in direct Christian work. 
Many also are earnest Christian physicians. These gradu 
ates are working over the whole territory of the Kurdish 
mountains and Persia, one having great success in evan- 
gelistic work in Russia, and another is a missionary in 
Japan. The past year shows7 graduates in theology, 3 in 
medicine, and 10 in the regular college course. The at 
tendance for the present year is, in theology. a new class of 
9: medicine, a new class of 6; the four classes of the college, 
59; and in the upper and lower preparatory schools, 66 
The college has also a library of one thousand volumes, in 
several languages, and nearly two hundred manuecripts in 
ancient Syriac, some of which are not found in any otber 
collection of Syriac literature. The location of this college 
one thousand miles east of Constantinople, and the only 
one fully planted in Russia, marks it as a most important 
influence in evangelizing that section of Asia. 


..After a number of suggestions by different parties 
a mission work has been commenced in Museat by Bishop 
French, of the Church of Eugland. In 1889, Alexander 
Mackay, of Uganda, wrote an article on Muscat and its 
influence on East Africa. In consequence of this, Bishop 
French proposed, early this year, that tbe Church Mission- 
ary Society commence work there. They did not feel that 
they were justified in doing so, and now Bishop French 
has undertaken it himself. After a month’s residence in 
the city, where he has found a small vacant house not far 
from the seashore,he reports that the Arabs seem glad to 
gather and hear him preach. As the hot season approaches 
it is his plan to go back among the hills,where he can be en- 
tirely among the Arabs,and test the possibilities of thework. 
The American missionaries have not yet decided where 
they will locate. The British Consul at Muscat does not 
give much hope of success among the Arabs of Oman, as 
they are set upon tribal feuds, and mutual plunder and 
slaughter. The city of Muscat has decayed very mucb, its 
wealth and influence having been transferred to Zanzibar. 
Still, Bishop French is not discouraged, but means to make 
an earnest effort to reach the people. He gives his time to 
house to house visitation, calling people to his own house, 
the preparation of tracts, the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures and the observance of public worship, sure that the 
seed cannot fail to bring forth fruit. 


....The Plymouth Brethren have been for along time 
making some disturbance in Mardin, Turkey, but of late 
their peculiar ideas and hostility tothe other Protestants 
have brought them into collision, notonly with them, but 
with the Government, Besides opposition to organized 











churcbes and a settled pastorate, prominent articles of their 
creed as preached there, are that Christians being uoder 
grace are under no obligaticn to keep the law, etc. One 
of the laws of the Turkish Empire is that all marriage 
ceremonies should be conducted by some one officially 
recognized by the Turkish Government. Two of them 
wished to be married. They had no official representation 
except the Protestant civil bead. Ttey would not goto 
him, so one of their own number took the mutual pledges 
and pronounced them man and wife. This came to the 
information of the Government which ordered tbe separa- 
tion of the parties, and they bave since been very bitter 
against the Protestants, bringiog a number of false 
charges against them. 


....The difficulties of work in Africa are illustrated by 
the fact that letters from the Livinestonia Mission of tre 
Scotch Presbyterian societies, announcing the death of 
three of their miss'onaries, reached Edinburgh only after 
a delay of nearly five months. This was due largely to the 
fact that the mails bad to pass through the hands of the 
Portuguese authorities. 


..- The Rev. William Howell, an Engiish missionary in 
North Borveo, in recounting his eleven years’ experience 
among the Dyaks, makes mention of the absolute pecessi- 
ty of the work of medical missionaries in order to prove to 
the young people the fallacy of the teachings of their ma- 
nangs, which teachings very often result in the death of sick 
people, and which yet hold them under a rule of terior. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, MELvIN J., Andover Sem., called to Littleton, N. H. 
BOOMER, James C. Manchaug, Mass., resigns. 


BRADBURY. Woopman, Newton Theo. Sem., called to La 
conia, N. H. 


CHARPIE, A. B. Garden ch., Indianapolis, Ind.. resigns. 
CLEVENGER, LL. A., Muncie, Ind., cailed to Kansas City, Mo. 
COFFEY, T. C., Griggsville. called to Lamouiie, Ll. 

DODD C, H., Mount Vernon, N. Y., resigns. 


EVELETH, C. H., Case Neddick, Mass., accepts call to South 
‘Trenton. N. J. 


FERGUSON, ArRistrpes T., Bangor Sem,, accepts call to Pitts- 
ton, Me 


GOULD. J.8., Northville, N. Y., resigns. 

GROSE. H. B., Sioux Falls, 8. D., resigns. 

GRIMES, Isaac W.. Pittsfield, N. H.. cailed to Stonebam, Mass. 
IRViNG, Joan J., Morris, accepts call to Belvidere, Iil. 


MAUL, y: R., Maricer’s Harbor, calied to Pilgrim ch., Brook- 
pn, NN. ’ 


PEK, J. J.. Newton Center, Mass., called to Dunbarton, N. H. 
PEVEAR, H. K., Clinton, Mass., resigns, 


PINKHAM, Henry W., Newton Theo. [nst., called to Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


ROBERTS, W. S., Rockland. Me., resigns. 
RUSS«“. LL, W.G., Long Branch called to Camden. N. J. 


SQUARES. WILLIAM P., Tacoma, accepts call to Puyallup, 
ash. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


APPLETON, H., Millbrook and Mecosta, Mich., resigns. 
CHAMBERLAIN, E. L., Rapi:: River, Mich., resigns. 
DURANT, E., Bangor, Mich., resigns. 


GRAHAM, Joan, Rochester, Mass., accepts call to Old Town 
and Milford, Me. 


as Orro C., Washburn, Wis., accepts call to Chicago 

em 

HANNAFORD, Wy». H., Maple City, accepts call to Pierport 
avd Pieasanton, Mich 


HARPER. E. T., Leipsic, ‘Germae called to professorshi 
Oberlin Theo. Sem. de . ree 


—s° Gorpon E., Kiantone, accepts call to Ellington, 


HOUSTON, ALBERT S., Gilman, Ia., resigns. 


HUGHES, RosBert P.. Wales, accepts cali to Black Diamond 
and # ravkiin, Wasb. 


HULL, Irvine T. ., we Neb., accepts call to Pilgrim ch., 
Little Rock, A 


JUBB, W. W. paaeaieeine Eng., called to Fall River. Mass. 


Lowe. THoMAS G., Hooper, Utah, accepts cail to Rock Springs, 
yo. 


MARDEN, ALFRED C., Neptune, accepts cail to White Creek, 
Quincy and Kaston, Wis. 


METCALF, Royat D., East Fairfield, Vt., resigns. 


MOORE, FRANK L., heute, accepts call to Cannon and Cannons- 
burg. Mich. 

POWELL, FRANK &., Dayton, O., ca'led to Porter, Ind. 

PRESTON, W1L.L1AM F. (Wes. Meth.), Waldron, accepts call to 
Ononaaga, Mich. 

QUAYLE, THomas R., Chebanse, IIl., calle¢ to Marion, Ind. 

ROBERTS, EDWARD, Siloam and Fairview, accepts cai! to Java 
and Java Village, N 


van AUKEN, ABRAM, Gaylord, accepts call to Old Mission, 
Mich. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


CLans. R. A., Lanesboro, Minn., called to Richland Center, 
1. 


CLAYBAUGH, WILLIAM M., inst., May 27th, Nioga, Ill. 

COOK, C. C., South Trenton, N, Y., resigns. 

DICKEY, Davin, Rochester, N. Y.,died May 19tb, aged 89 

ELLIOTT, O. A., Logan, la., accepts cali to Columbus, Neb. 

EVANS, AULen, inst. May 20th, 3d ch., Poilale!phia, Penn. 

MOUAMPBELL, Georae, Brookiyn, N. Y., accepts call to Day- 
ton, 

PAGE, W. W., New York, N. Y., resigns. 

RANSOM, GEORGE, Alma, accepts call to Muir, Mich. 

REEDdE, W. M., Lane Theo. Sem., accepts cail to Frankfort, O. 

Tae, C. Oris, Whitesboro, accepts call to Morristown, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BUGEELL, Davip J., Ref., inst. May 24th, Collegiate ch., New 
ork, 

ELDRIDGE, Oxep, Unit., accepts call to West Dedham, Mass. 

HUFFMAN, WaLTer L., Meth. Epis., Peru, Ind., died May 
lich, aged 75. 

JONES, Bisuop SiInGueTon T., D.D., A. M. E. Zion ch., died May 
Gon, aged 66. 

LANNIN, W.H., 2d Advt., Somerville, Mass., accepts call to 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 

LEGGETT, Mary L., Unit,, Beatrice, Neb., accepts call to 
Marshfield, Mass. 

McCAUGAEY, J. C., Luth., Freedom, Md., accepts call to 
McConueisburg, Pena. 

MOGILL, D. F., United Pres., Springfield, O., called to Pitts. 
burgh, Penn. 

MINER. A. A., Univ., Boston, Mass.. resigns. 

MORION, J. o Meth. Epis., So., Lake Charles, La.,died May 
llth, aged 61 

THOMPSON, J. F., Univ., Jersey City, N.J., acoepts call to 
Akron, 0. 
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Literature. 


T .¢ prompt mention wm our list of “Books of the 
Week" will ve considered oy us an cquwvalen: 
to thew pub * sor all t r 
The interests of owr readers will guide us wv 
the seiectaon of works for further notwe.] 








THE GERMAN STANLEY.* 


THE English S'anley Expedition for the 
relief of Emin Pasha, was not the only 
one sent out ior thispurpose. Longatter 
Stanley and his men bad disappeared in 
the impenetrable wilds of Africa, and long 
before any information concerning the 
fate and fortunes of the expedition could 
be secured, a German society, organized 
in Berlin, m September, 1888, bad sent 
out Dr, Kurl Peters to tina, if possible, 
their country man, and t> render him sucpb 
assistance as they could. 

The history of this expedition is now 
published, und has a strong not to say 
bitter anti-Stanley animus and aim which 
shoulda set the reader on his guard. 

The expedition start'd out on the 26tb 
of June, 1889, from Witu on the East 
African coast, and thus tong a route the ex- 
act opposite of Stanl-y’s. Its next contact 
with white men was on tbe 31.+t of March, 
1890, when at head of a flotlia of thirty- 
three boats Peters had crossed the Victoria 
Nyanza and near the shore met some 
French missionaries, woo much to their 
surprise heard and saw that the intrepid 
explorer was hearty and well, bis death 
haviog at that time been repeatedly re- 
ported and generally beli: ved, not only ip 
Eastern Africa but also in Europe, and 
especially in Germany. 

After a terrible march of six months 
through endless forests and of constant 
and bloody fighting with the natives, 
Peters, when he landed, was almost 
stunned to hear that the region through 
which he had passed and in which he had 
established the recognition of German in- 
fluence, bad, by virtue of the agreement 
with England which gave H-eligoland 
to that Power, passed into England’ 
sphere of usefulness; and that Eaxin was 
already on his way to the coast witt 
Stanley. 

Peters’s plan of finding E nin differed 
radically from that of S.anley’s. Him- 
self a veteran in African discoveries, he 
determined to penetrate to the lake re- 
gions directly from the east by a route 
which Stanley wisely declined to under- 
take. It was a longer route by about 
one-half than the route in from Banalya, 
and was infested with strong and hostile 
tribes who cut Peters down to a useless 
fragment. 

Peters never got farther in than Ugan- 
da, on the north shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza, a point at which the real difficul- 
ties, which decided Stanley to take the 
Aruwimi route, and which he evaded by 
so doing, began. 

Peters reached this point in a very 
dilapidated condition, but outstripped by 
couriers who traveled on oOtser routes, 
and had already brought the intelligence 
that the region he was in bad passed into 
the hands of England, and tnat his whole 
scheme of aieing and supporting Emin 
by German intervention and in the Ger- 
man interest had fallen to the ground. 

Dr. Peters’s complaints of the Eaglish 
and even of the English musionaries are 
incessant and probably unreasonable. 
At allevents, the Imperial Governmentat 
Berlin when appealed to declined to in- 
terfere in his bebalf. To the English au- 
thorities on the coast his whole expedi. 
tion bore the character not of a simple 
humane attempt to relieve Emin Pasha 
in his extremity, but of an expedition to 
bring him into the circle of German in- 
fluence and authority and enable him to 
sustain the German imperial authority in 
a@ region which England claimed and 
which was very soon to pass openly into 
her sphere of recognized influence. 

There is a good deal of concealment in 
the book of the main facts which control 
the situation and the action of Admiral 
Freemantle, especially the seizure of the 
arms which Peters brought with him, 
The mystery of the situation will however 
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vanish if the reader will note attentively 
what Peters explains to be the object of 
his expedition; not the simple relief of 
Emin, not to rescue him, or escort him 
out, but to bring bim arms and men and 
to assure him of the powerful support of 
the German Empire. 

This is a view of his mission which ac- 
counts fora good deal. It explains the 
whole tangle with the English on the 
coast at Lamu and it shows the wrong- 
headed assumptions on which the present 
report starts. This anti-English wail 
ruaos through the book but need not be 
noticed further, as it is sufficiently ex- 
plained ia what we have said. 

The ¢ffect of the English action on 
Peters’s route and fate is another matter, 
which in his book he ever and anon re- 
turns to as some mysterious malignancy 
which kept him from an open, safe and 
well-known path running in through 
German territory from a poiut farther to 
the south on the coast, If there was 
such a route, safe and open through the 
German region, why did he not take it? 
Why did be land on English soil, run the 
risk of the cruisers and sneak in with his 
expedition like runaway smugglers when 
two or three hundred miles soutn ran the 
boundary line of the German sphere? 

There was no such safe and open route 
in, over German territory. Stanley him- 
self did not venture to march out on the 
line from Unyoro to Uganda, but only on 
along, roundabout route down the Sem- 
tiki which tried the combined expedition 
on the march out to the utmost, and would 
have fouled Stanley had he attempted 
to force 1t on his way in. How he would 
have fared had he started as Peters did, 
lost tne flower of his command in the 
awful march to the Victoria Nyavza and 
sailed up to Uganda to force his way to 
Emin through the tierce tribes of Unyoro, 
the reports embodied in Peters’s work 
very convincingly show. 

Peters’s program was to start with one 
bundred soldiers and six hundred carriers; 
but, owing to the obstacles mentioned, he 
could leave Witu with only one hundred 
and ten men, thirteen women as carriers, 
sixteen camels and seven asses. A rear- 
guard, commanded by Captain Rust, was 
to follow the body of the expedition; but 
it was scattered by the natives, and only 
one European companion of Peters, Lieu- 
tenant v. Tiedemann, remained true to the 
end. During the six months’ march tothe 
V.ctoria Nyanza Peters was more than 
oace tempted to despair. The course pur- 
sued was northwesterly, following the 
[ana River, which rises just under the 
equator on the slopes of the Kenia Moun- 
tains. On these steppes, never before 
trodden by European travelers, the heat 
was insupportable; while on the plateau 
at the foot of the Kenia Mountains the 
thermometer at night fell to two degrees 
oelow freezing. Here, on Christmas Day, 
occurred the bloodiest contest with the 
natives, who in vast bordes for three days 
attacked him from all sides with poison: d 
weapons. On the 29th of January he ar- 
rived with his depleted caravan at the 
Kwa-Sakwa, on the Victoria Nyanza, 
where rumors of Emin reached him; but 
they proved false. Marching northward 
along the shore, on the 13th of February 
ne learned, through an intercepted letier 
of September 4.h, 1889, addressed to tne 
leaders of the English expedition, that 
Emin was no longer in his province. The 
confirmation of this report by the French 
missionaries im the following month, and 
the news of the cession of the country to 
England, made the continuation of the 
expedition out of the question. 

Tne painful side of the book is its bitter 
treatment of Stanley! Peters quotes the 
French missionaries on the Victoria Ny- 
anza as saying that Emin was ferced to 
go out with Stanley, M. Lordel in partic- 
ular repeating to him the now familiar 
phrase, ‘‘Il n’a pas volu; Stanley lV’a pris 
comme un voleur.” The French mission- 
aries at Ankori seem also to have agreed 
that Stanley had treated Emin badly, 
Very tukely they did say so and think so, 
Bat they were far away, and the question 
is now far they spoke from knowledge 
and how far from surmise and prejudice, 
We have at hand the testimony of wit- 
nesses on the ground who are competent 











and beyond suspicion, and are able to con- 
tradict these French missionaries. Pe- 
ters’s own witness, Cassati, fails him and 
goes over to Stanley’sside of the question. 
The report given by Peters of wh t Emin 
said to bim is an old story, and if there 
ever was any coherence in it, is now ex- 
poded. It requires us to believe that 
Stanley came to the Albert Nyanza 
ruined, was rescued, clothed, fed, re- 
cruited by Emin and Cassati, and that he 
then turned around and forced this 
stronger, richer master of the situation to 
fly from the position he was fully compe- 
tent to hold. 

Turn it whichever way we will Emin’s 
story contradicts itself. If Stanley arrived 
at Kavaliso badly wrecked that Eminand 
Cassati saved him instead of being saved 
by bim, how was this poor waif able to 
force his hand and carry him and his com- 
mand off against his wili? If Stanley 
was strong enough to bully Emin and bis 
officers out of their Province he did not 
arrive inthe condition Peters would have 
us believe. Fortunately the witnesses 
exist and the testimony isample. We 
areable to set their true value on such 
plaints as those of Peters and Emin. 
Stanley was not as badly off when he ar 
rived as Emin said he was, and when he 
marched out he was neither strong 
enough to force Emin to go with him, nor 
to force his own way out over the desperate 
route throuzh Unyoro, which Peters 
would have us believe was the one he 
should have chosen. 

Peters’s criticism on the geographical 
and ethnographic discoveries with which 
Stanley is’ credited, tho ungracious 
enough, is worta more attention. Time 
and consideration are required to ad- 
just the honors between the claimants, 
Meanwhile, it is well enough to remember 
that Stanley puts forward no extravagant 
pretensions. He tells his story from day 
to day. His readers may not always 
know what had been done previously in 
the same direction. 

What he says about the dwarfs and 
Ruwenzori indicates no disposition to 
defraud Schweinfarth or Cassati, Fol- 
lowing the line and lead of Tnompson, 
Peters seems to have struck on some 
thirty three pyramid shaped tombs in 
some of which he saw royal caskets and 
embalmed remains. He heard of ancient 
decuments but neither found them nor 
explored for them. It isa thousand pit- 
ies that he was not able to reach more 
positive results. Asa whole, the expedi- 
tion was rich in interest and heroic ex- 
amples. It lacked the vigilant intelli- 
gence and commanding will which made 
Stanley supreme. Its greatest misfortune 
is the bad aim and animus which belittles 
even when it does not discredit the story, 
and obscures the real merit and heroism 
of the expedition. 





OLD TESTAMENT CANON AND 


TEXT.* 


THE first work published in German by 
the successor of the late Professor Delitz-ch 
in Leipzig is a valuable addition to O'd 
Testament research literature. It is an ex 
cellent specimen of careful, conservative, 
and yet progressive scholarship. Dr. Buhl, 
a pupil of D litzsch, and for some years 
professor in the University of Copenhagen, 
had been kaown only to those specialists 
who keep track of the work done in this 
line, alsv by Scandinavian scholars, since 
all of his previous publications had been 
ia the Danisn language. Indeed, the pres- 
ent volume is based upon a small Da- 
nish compend, published in 1885 as ‘* Den 
Gammeltestamentlige Skriftoverlevering.” 
This has, however, uot only been brought 
down to date by takiog into consideration 
all the literature and special and detail in- 
vestigations during the last six years, but 
has also been otherwise materially enlarged 
and developed so as practically to constitute 
an entirely new work. The chief contents 
of the work is sufficiently clear from the 
title, while its scope and object is modestly 
declared by the brief preface to be merely 
to ucquaint the readers with “the certain 
resulis of modern investigations in refer 
ence to the Canon and the Text of the Old 
Testament.” In reality the book gives a 
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good deat more than this. It would be a 
mistake to conclude from the author’s 
words that he merely catalogs what: he-re- 
gards as the outcome of recent discussions 
in these departments without any of the 
processes anc data from whicn these results 
are derived, asking the reader to accept his 
ideas merely upon his own ipse dizvit. Buhl 
is too much of a scientific investigator to 
ask for such blindsubmission. Indeed, what 
gives his work its permanent vulue is not 
that it furnishes such an excellent bird’s- 
eye view of the ups and downs of learned 
argumentin these departments, and thus 
puts the reader and student in touch and 
tone with the whole range of discussion, 
but rather the fact that, while he does not 
give all the details of the steps by which 
these conclusions are reached, yet he gives 
them by reference, and often, in the case 
especially of sources difficult of access’ to 
the average reader or the patristic, 1n fall 
in the original,so that the student is in 
possession of working tools and utensils 
himself. Evenif the bulk of Buhl’s con- 
clusions were incorrect, which they deci- 
dediy are not, the book would have per- 
mauoent value on account of its critical ap- 
paratus and its wealth of sifted and splen- 
didly arranged literary references to the 
best sources of information. While such 
work i- indeed oniya compilation, and does 
accordingly not belong to what is geuerally 
corsidered the highest grades of scuolarship 
literature, as exnibited in original research 
in new and unexplored territory, yetitisa 
kind of compilation that can be made sat- 
isfactorily and successfully only by one 
who himself independently can control 
these data and processes. 

The second part of the work, embracing 
more than two thirds of the who e, treats uf 
the history of the text, exteruaily aud in- 
ternally, in as thorough and compiete a 
mauner as could be desired. Inthis depart- 
ment of investigation, where the possibili- 
ties of going astray are so many and where 
tne absence of even a general agreement as 
to principles and method: give a wide scope 
to radicalism and subjectivism, Buhl’s 
discussions are markeu by cool and cautious 
conservatism; and yet he operates trom his 
data with eyesandeursopen. His principle 
evidently is ab hoste fas est docert, and 
where the advanced school has brought 
forth evidences to make plausible a view 
not indorsed by traditional theology, he 
does not hesitate to enter the new paths. 
Chis is strikingly seen in his discussion‘of 
the question of tne Great Synagog. He re- 
gards Kuenen’s conclusions as to the non- 
existence of this body as settled, and the 
besiefs and statements of early writers-on 
the work of canon adoption by this im- 
aginary body as pure fiction. This position 
of Buhlis characteristic of his whole method 
and manner, for the adoption of Kuenen’s 
view on this matter does not merely touch 
or modify a subordinate point in the line of 
discussion, but necesitates a theory. of 
canon formation radically different from 
what has been considered the traditional 
idea; but the theory of Buhl has the advan- 
tage of good historical data to back his 


positions. The same spirit is shown 
in his argument on the _ text-critical 
facts and results of Old Testament 


resesrch, Heis no blind euthusiast on the 
Massoretic text, nor is he a zealot as to the 
merits of the Septuagint. While acknowl- 
edeing that the latter ina numter of places 
offers better readings than the ordinary 
Hebrew text, he very ccrrectly maintains 
that the traditional Hebrew, or Massoretic, 
text, notwit hstanding the extreme late date 
of even our oldest manuscripts, is, on the 
whole, decidealy the best text, to be modi- 
tied only slightly at points by the critical 
data derived from the Versions or conject- 
ural criticism. ‘This part of his book is no 
dounot the best thing that has ever been 
written on this subject, not only because of 
the sober good sense t»at characterizes his 
discussion, and prompts bim to make haste 
slowly in drawing far-reaching conclusions 
from meager daia; but also because his 
researches in the post- biblical literature of 
the Jews have enabled him to produce facts 
and evidences otherwise accessible only to 
such men as Siegfried, Strack, Dalmar and 
Wiinsche. The book is indeed not without 
its weak points, especially in the omission 
of matter that the careful reader would 
like to see; but in view of its general excel- 
lence, it is not going too far to say that it is 
one of the best books published in recent 
years for the Bible student. All the more 
is it to be regretted that it has no index. 





David Cor and Peter De Wint. By Gil- 
bert K. Kedurave. (Unaries Scribper’s 
Sons, New York. $125.) This is. tne most 
recent addition to tne valuable series of 
“Lliustrated Biographies of the Great Art- 
iste,” with which it is uniform in style and 
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THE SECOND PART OF GREGORY 
AND ABBOT’S PROLEGOMENA.* 


AFTER an interval of six years since 
the appearance of the first part of Gregory 
and Abbot’s Prolegomenua to Tischendorf’s 
great Greek New Testament, eighth edition 
(critica maior), the second part has at last 
made its appearance. The first part wasa 
much more difficult portion than this 
second, since it treated of the critical appa- 
ratus, of the laws to be observed in forming 
a text, of the matters of grammar, and of 
the form and history of the text—besidee, 
of course, a sketch of Tischendorf, and an 
account of the uncial manuscripts. 

For the second part Dr. Gregory has been 
engaged in exploring libraries and in ex- 
tensive biblico-critical journeys, the means 
therefor having been in very great part 
provided by American friends and scholars, 
chiefly as an offering of love to science and 
to the character and memory of Ezra Abbot, 
whose last work on earth was an effort to 
bring about that very result. In at least 
the greater portion of this second part the 
hand of Dr. Abbot will be missed; but we 
have, as he desired, the most extensive cat 
alog of the cursive manuscripts of the New 
Testament which the world has ever seen, 
and some reward of the six years’ patience. 

This part, however, contains merely a 
short supplement to the account of the 
uncials, a catalog of the cursive manu- 
scripts of the Gospels, the Acts and Catho- 
lic Epistles, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse; with another of the Lection- 
aries; that is Evangelia (or Evangelistaria) 
and A postoli (or Praxapostoli), and a table 
of changed numbersor abbreviations, which 
stand for the several documents. An“ Ad 
Interim” states that the writer hopes that 
the third and last part will probably be 
issued during the present year. That 
(third) part will treat of the versions and 
the ecclesiastical writers; and will further 
contain a table of the witnesses summarily 
exhibited, the addenda et emendanda, and 
the indexes. 

In the “‘ Ad Interim” above referred to, 
the author states that ‘“‘que pauca de 
codicibus minusculis dicenda erant ut 
potui dixi.’”” Most New Testament schol- 
ors will regret the * pauca,”’ at least as in- 
terpreted by the author. In arranging the 
lists, or catalogs, he has followed first, as 
was right, geuerally the numbers of Scholz; 
then, when these gavec: he has modified 
the numbers of Scrivep- , which is rather 
unhappy, and will pre ve a source of need- 
less trouble and confusion to students for a 
long time to come; since no one in this de 
partment of study can ever be satisfied 
with his work, not to say sure of his ground, 
without verifying all accessible references, 
With regard to catalogs later than Scriv 
ener, Gregory has perhaps acted as wisely 
as practicable. 

Except in the matter of renumbering, 
there is no reasonabie ground to find fault 
with the manner in which the formerly 
known cursives are treated. The author 
has been very careful to examine the former 
descriptions and treatises, and has given 
very good digests and pretty ample refer- 
ences to printed sources, besides noting the 
fact of his having seen the manuscript in 
question where he has done so. Probably 
the balk of this ‘‘ Pars Altera” is a com- 
pilation from printed books; and as such it 
is well done. Itis to be regretted that he 
has not somewhere explained the true gen- 
esis of Gardthausen’s catalog of the 
Sinaitic manuscripts, so that the critical 
world might know where to look for the 
priocipal part of the critical work done in 
that branch of the subject. But more than 
that is to be regretted the *‘ pauca”’ with 
which he has been content in the matter of 
the numerous manuscripts which he has 
been the first to bring to the light of the 
community of scholars. The apparatus 
criticus of the body of the editio octava 
crit.ca maior must forever lack—and 
doubtless it was a part of its scope to lack 
—the cursive testimonies; but there must 
be a great mass of interesting testimony to 
readings in the new (and perhaps the 
formerly known) cursives which it would 
be a great blessing to Bible students to 
know, from which many impo:tant selec- 
tious might have been given without greatly 
burdening the volume. The paleographic 
detail might also have been greatly 
enriched without any burden or detriment; 
subscriptions might also have been less 
meagerly given--a great heloin determin- 
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ing families of manuscripts. As it is, in 
the new manuscripts, while much atten- 
tion is paid to the arrangement of the skins 
with respect to the flesh side or the hair 
side, and to a very few of the prominent 
readings, the desirable matters of informa- 
tion given are decidedly “ pauca,.”’ Nor is 
this any the more satisfactory for the rea- 
son given in the “‘ Ad Interim’: ** Ad tem- 
pus censeri invitus eo consilio passum [qy. 
passus?] sum ut facilius in presens ex- 
plorentur fidentius sine revocatione in 
posterum extrudantur,” If, however, the 
work “in posterum” has gone on pari 
passu with this ** Pars Altera” for the 
last six years—and it must be so unless the 
journeys are to be repeated—we shall have 
the shorter time to wait for the fuller in- 
formation. 

The new uncials, added, number fourteen 
or fifteen; or, counting after the manner 
that makes one manuscript two or more if 
it contains something from two or more of 
the grand divisions of the New Testament, 
about twenty. The cursives, including those 
merely noted as existing, are about three 
thousand. An exact count, rejecting those 
bpumbers which, for various reasons, turn 
out to have been misapplied, and applying 
all the other corrections, would not materi- 
ally vary the number. A critic must know 
all about the spurious numbers as well as 
the true. 

To note errata in such a great and volu- 
minous work would be an ungracious task. 
The proof-reading seems to have been very 
welldone. In a few instances, perhaps, the 
information given might be supplemented 
by others. Codex 895 of the Gospels, for 
instance, whose present place is unknown 
to the author, was in America for overa 
year, and is probably in England at present 
in private hands. 

Happily the author has not included in 
the list of new uncials the alleged Damas- 
cus manuscript, of so close alliance to the 
Sinaitic manuscript of Tischendorf. Not- 
withstanding the paragraph in the Lor, 
which was taken up by The Athenwum and 
by many German scholars, it was months 
ago suspected by Dr. Sanday, in England, 
and by at least two scholars in America, to 
be a hoax; and it is aow proved completely 
to have been nothing else. 

Dr. Gregory and biblical students gener- 
ally are to be congratulated upon the com- 
pletion of this ‘‘Pars Altera” of the Pro- 
legomena. It will not be superseded in its 
line; but it demonstrates, even more forci 
bly than Scrivener’s Catalog (in his Plain 
Introduction), that the harvest is abundant 
but the laborers few. It has opened a door 
for collators and examiners for many along 
yeartocome. The most that Dr. Gregory 
could do in twice or thrice six years would 
not exhaust the field for desirable and 
fruitful effort. 
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The Peace of the Church. By William 
Reed Huntington, Rector of Grace Church, 
New York. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) This volume contains the 
six Bohlen Lectures for 1891. They are an 
essay toward Christian Unity, so large, so 
gracious, so open-minded and withal so 
frank as to make it a painful experience to 
break off anywhere from the path the lec- 


turer is pursuing with so much grace and. 


strength, for the less inviting one of one’s 
own convictions. Dr. Huntington’s Lec- 
tures take for their subject the Chicago- 
Lambeth declaration of the Bishops, and 
discuss thesix points of that declaration as 
the most promising basis yet proposed for 
the re-union of Christendom. The series is 
a unique whole, delightful in style and 
tone, and full of the gospel of sweetness 
and light, appreciable us such, we should 
suppose, by readers who hold a very differ- 
ent and more constricted theory of the 
Church than Dr. Huntington. As an 
irenicon it is with the lectures as it is with 
the Bishops’ declaration, all goes well until 
wecome tothe final condition: ‘“‘ The His- 
toric Episcopate locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the vary- 
ing needs of the nations and peoples called 
of God into the Unity of His Church.” 
Here the tug begins with, what at least 
in the present outlook, would seem to be 
an impossible problem, never apparently 
so impossible as when in the broad, consid- 
erate and magnanimous treatment of such 
men as Dr. Huntington, the irreducible 
elements remain in it obstinate as ever, 
tho somewhat reduced in extent by the 
substitution of the ‘‘ historic episcopate’”’ 
for “apostoiic succession.’””’ As matters 
now stand it would take as much mission- 
ary work to bring the Episcopal Churches 
down to the recognition of their episcopate 
aa simply historical and not “apostolic” or 
“sacramental,” as it would to bring the non- 


Episcopal Churches up to that consensus, 











It is a long road from the Protestant theory 
of the Church expounded in these lectures, 
to a dominant tractarianism which asserts 
that the Church exists not to preach the 
Gospel, not to evangelize the world nor to 
minister the Word, but to be the channel of 
sacramental grace. When Dr. Huntington 
covsiders the wide difference between this 
position and the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate” of 
the quadruple declaration he will probably 
admit that his own Church is farther from 
that ground than the non-Episcopal 
Churches. Yet this is a condition of things 
which neither the Bishops nor Dr. Hunting- 
ton can deal with. They cannot surmount 
differences of this kind. They cannot con- 
template them calmly as having in certain 
cases and for certain types of believers a 
possible or qualified usefulness. Dr. 
Huntington takes for an Episcopal church- 
man a very long and open-eyed look at the 
value of individualism in religious life; but 
the scheme he proposes is one which really 
does homage to individualism only by 
regretting the necessity of suppressing it. 
He does not really provide for it, and yet 
nothing in this world can be plainer than 
that any scheme of Church upity which 
is likely to succeed must be absolutely 
indifferent to variations of this nature. 
When the debate is with a High Church- 
man of the priestly or sacramental kind, so 
many small, unessential, artificial, un- 
worthy things visibly and sensibly obtrude 
their bulk in the way of Christian union, as 
to make the impression that if they were 
out of the way the thing might be done ina 
trice. They have all vanished from the 
catholic mind of such a writer as we now 
have the pleasure of dealing with, but the 
day of unity for him is yet far distant, the 
prospect before him is dim and bardly en- 
couraging. What is the matter? Is there 
really no hope, or is there some mistake in 
the definition of unity, some illusion or de- 
lusion as to what it is? The fact is that 
Christians generally are approaching each 
other both in feeling, in action, in creed, 
and in all that goes to the substance of 
Christian unity. If Dr. Huntington will 
take the testimony of the non-Anglican 
Churches on this point it may surprise him 
to find how real and joyful a sense of 
Christian unity there isin these bodies. Is 
it not possible that work for organic union 
isin the class of useless industries, or at 
least mistaken enthusiasms, until spiritual 
union has been already achieved? In the 
typical case of the union between the Olid 
and New School Presbyterians in 1871 spirit 
ual unity had been attained for some dozen 
years before organic unity was accom- 
plished. The same was true of the Cana 
dian Methodist bodies and of the half-dozen 
Presbyterian bodies in Japan before their 
union. Spiritual unity is now substantially 
achieved between most of the non- 
Anglican denominations at least in 
our Northern States. But we fail to see 
that it has yet been achieved between the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Churches to which its bishops have held out 
the flag with the quadruple device, May 
it not be that unity is not so much organic 
as spiritual, and that organic diversity and 
differentiation may be the result and the 
proof of Christian progress? May it not be 
that Christendom is t2 win its reconcilia- 
tion on the spiritual ground of one faith, 
one Lord, one baptism, with perhaps an 
endless co-exsistent variety of ministries? 
Is the coming unity anything more than 
spiritual adjustment to this condition? We 
can hardly sum up this matter more forcibly 
than by quoting from the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1890, by the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, 
Chaplain to the Queen. 

* Instead, therefore, of regarding the many 
churches of Christendom as the fragments 
which show that the Catholic Church has been 
broken to pieces, as the ruins of the one Temple 
of God, of the one City of God, we shall see in 
their variety a proof that the Catholic Church 
which each of them aims at representing is 
something more comprehensive and more spirit- 
ual than the best of them. They may encour- 
age us as pruphecies of a greater unity yet to be 
realized, instead ot depressing us as memorials 
of a unity that has been lost. Members of each 
religious communion, if they are thus advised, 
may go on repeating more earnestly than ever 
their belief in the Holy Catholic Church as the 
hidden spiritual structure which binds them all 
together, and which has in each a more or less 
inadequate expression. And the way to the 
more glorious unity of the future will be not so 
much through attempts to create a complete 
2nd exciusive Church by mutual concessions 
and compromises, but through a growing loy- 
aity of each believer and each body of believers 

o the unseen Head. We may leave in God’s 
hands the work of building up universal man- 
kind into the universal Church of his Son, that 
he may accomplish itin his own manner and 
his own time, bending ourselves for our part to 
the tulfillment of the clear duty of endeavoring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in obedience to 
Christ,” 











Modern Criticism considered in Relation 
to the Fourth Gospel. By Henry William 
Watkins, M.A., D.D., Archdeacon of Dur- 
ham, and Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Durham. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $500) This handsome and 
ample volume is the series of Bampton 
Lectures for 1890 and contains a thorough 
critical review of the entite course of 
modern discussion in relation to the Johan- 
nine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. In 
fact the Lectures take a much wider sweep 
than this and follow a method which 
reviews in the light of present knowledge 
the entire mass of evidence from the second 
century down. The most important recent 
contributions made to this discussion have 
been the discovery of the text of Tatian’s 
Diatesseron, to which the distinguished 
American scholar, the late Ezra Abbot, was 
the first to draw attention, and Bishop 
Lightfoot’s contributions to the evidence. ~ 
Tothis perhaps should be added also Ezra 
Abbot’s acute study of the evidence elabo- 
rated in his microscopic examination. of 
Justin. The Lectures are particularly 
useful as a critical survey of the present 
condition of the question as faras recent 
opinion and scholarship go. They show 
also the very important effect the discovery 
of the Diatesseron has had in strengthening 
the conservative argument. The lecturer 
conducts his examination from the stand- 
point of a moderate doctrine of biblical 
inspiration and introduces a long catena of 
Protestant divines, theologians and schol- 
ars from Calvin and Baxter down to 
Westcott and Lightfoot to show that the 
identification of Holy Scripture with a 
mechanical, literal and verbal inspiration 
never was accepted by the Church. An in- 
teresting point in the argument as presented 
by Dr. Watkins is the ¢ffect the pushing 
back of the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom 
has on the evidence. If,as now seems prob- 
able, that event took place on the ‘‘ Great 
Sabbath,” February 23d, A.D. 155, he be- 
comes a witness of much importance to the 
Johannine authorship. At the time of his 
martyrdom he was eighty-six years old, and 
if martyred in A.D. 155,was thirty one years 
old at the end of the century. This date very 
much increases the probabilities that he 
wrote the epistle ascribed to him, and this 
again brings the allusion to the First 
Epistie of John with its indirect support 
of the Gospel into the argument, No very 
important use is made of the Didache. Al- 
together Dr. Watkins’s Bampton Lectures 
cover an important and extremely interest- 
ing section of historical criticism on which 
a few years ago it seemed that negative 
criticism was likely to prevail but which in 
the present condition of the discussion 
would seem to be held more firmly than 
ever by the defenders of the established 
Christian tradition. 


The ninth annual series of Bohlen Lec- 
tures make a handsome volume on The 
General Ecclesiastical Constitution of the 
American Church, Its History and Ra- 
tionale. By William Stevens Perry, Bishop 
of lowa (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, 
New York. $1.50.) This lecture was de- 
livered in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, in April and May, 1890. The 
lectare is kept within strict limits of Epis- 
copal development. There is no table of 
contents nor index.- We have before 
us Vol. XIV of The People’s Bible: Dis- 
courses upon Holy Scripture, by Joseph 
Parker, D.D., minister of the City Temple, 
Holborn Viaduct, London. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York, $1.50.) This volume con- 
tains Dr. Parker’s expository discourses on 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon and 
Isaiah as far as chapter xxvi, inclusive. 
The exposition is wholly in Dr. Parker’s 
own style, borrowed from no one and which 
noone can borrow from him. Studies in 
John’s Gospel the Gospel of Christ’s Deity. 
By the Rev. David Gregg, D.D. (American 
Tract Society, New York. $1.25.) Thisisa 
plain, strong and pungent series of short 
sermons, addressed to the people in language 
they will understand and arguments they 
will feel the force of. The People’s 
Christ. A Volume of Sermons and other 
Addresses and Pupers. By the Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. $1 25.) Dr. Banks believes that ** Chris- 
tianity is for the crowd,’’ and in this vol- 
ume preaches according to his faith. The 
volume is composed of a number of addresses 
which point the people wisely and help- 
fully to the aid of various kinds Christian 
love and enterprise have prepared for them, 
and at the same time preach the free Gos- 
pel. For the rest the volume is composed 
of pithy selections. 


The English Constitution. By Emile 
Boutmy. Translated by Isabel M. Haden, 
with an Introduction by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., Professor of Jurisprudence, 
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Oxford. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.75.) This is an excellent work to be 
introduced to English readers. The consti- 
tutional history of their country has been 
for them too much in the hands of their 
own writers and scholars, who, however 
able, will bear a little overhauling now and 
then from a foreign source. M. Boutmy is 
an open-minded man well acquainted with 
Eaogland, its language and literature. He 
has studied Stubbs and Freeman certainly 
as closely as any British or American stu- 
dent; and he has the candor to admit that 
the substantial political and constitutional 
results of the French Revolution had been 
achieved in England a hundred years 
earlier. Oneof the striking features of the 
present book is that while the English 
writers, as a whole, and some Germans, 
certainly are disposed to refer everything 
that is of value in the English Constitu- 
tion to a Germanic source, M. Boutmy con- 
tends that the free system, of which Eng- 
land is the great and original example, arose 
rather in historical thanin ethnic conditions. 
This conception in a sense controls the 
present volume and gives it an exceedingly 
fresb, interesting and suggestive character, 
especially as the line of M. Boutmy’s argu- 
ment diverts him from ethnological discus- 
sion into the study of what is of infinitely 
more importance to the historian, the study 
of events. 


Left to Themselves; Being the Ordeal of 
Philip and Gerald. By Edward Irenzus 
Stevenson. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
$1.00.) Theinscription of this story to one 
of the author’s triends seems to imply that 
itis in some sense the evolution of happy 
and romantic experiences of which he has 
at least personal knowlede. At all events 
Mr. Stevenson appears to have taken up his 
task seriously with the intention of produc- 
ing a study, rather than a story, of the 
beauty, earnestness and unselfish devotion 
of the relation to each other, in which two 
young lads grew up to manhood. The ro- 
mantic outlines of the tale as a story are 
rather too strong and prominent to permit 
the reader to find his way quietly aud with 
assurance to its inner significance as a 
study of character. The criticism which is 
most likely to hold against the book relates 
to a certain broad and almost sensational 
outlining of the plot which occasionally 
throws the two boy heroes of the tale into 
situations which approach the dime novel 
conditiof® Beneath all, however, beat two 
very pure and true hearts, and over all pre- 
sides the guiding and saving intelligence 
of a strong, noble and interesting young 
man. The moralities illustrated are sturdy 
and wholesome, not at all of the *‘ greenery 
yallerly type,’’ and the boys belong in the 
exceptional class for the novelist—good, but 
interesting. The dialog is good; but Mr. 
Stevenson is yet young enough to improve 
his style in the matter of direct simplicity 
somewhat as to diction, and very consider- 
ably as concerns badly finished sentences 
like this: ‘‘ Philip and Gerald happen not 
to have graduated yet, tho they will soon.” 


Professor Ladd’s Outlines of Physiologi- 
cal Psychology is not a mere abridgment 
of his ‘‘ Elements” of the same subject, but 
to some extent a new treatise. He has 
shortened the chapters which treat of the 
nervous mechanism and the nature of mind 
as related to the body, and he has expanded 
the part which treats of the phenomenal re- 
lations between the mind and its orgaus. 
As modified, the book is intended to be a 
more serviceable text-book for compura- 
tively immature students tran the earlier 
work, but it is not intended as a substitute 
in the case of teachers. They will still re- 
quire the larger book if they wish to be 
properly equipped for giving instruction 
from the sm»lier. As the earlier treatise 
was fully reviewed in these columns when 
it appeared, and as no material changes in 
the author’s views have since taken place, 
it is unvecessary to do more than call at- 
tention to the publication of the present 
volume. 


Apperception; or, the Essential Mental 
Operation in the Act of Learning. An 
Essay on a Pot of Green Feathers. By T. 
G. Rooper, Esq., M.A. (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 50 vents.) This essay is 
published at the suggestion ef Dr. W. T. 
Harris with the approval of the eminent 
English authority, Mr. R H. Quick. * The 
pot of feathers” was a child’s account of a 
pot of ferns, and suggests to the anthor a 
line of simple but neatly illustrative re- 
mark on the training of the mind to per- 
ceive differences and resemblances and to 
classify accurately and surely on the ground 
of such comparison. The whole paper is 
adjusted to the requirements of primary 
schools and is well worth a reading. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


ELIZABETH BISLAND’s account of her 
“Flying Trip Around the World ”’ will be 
issued this week ‘by the Harpers. 


.-A new edition of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Notes in England and Italy” 
will be brought out by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 


.-The third and last volume of S. R 
Gardiner’s ‘“‘ History of the Great Civil 
War” is now in press. I[t brings the narra- 
tive down to the death of Charles I. 


.--.»-Messrs. Hunt & Eaton, of the Method- 
ist Book Concern, have in press another 
volume in the Theological Library, edited 
by Drs. Crooks and Hurst. The new vol- 
ume is a Systematic Theology, and is the 
work of Prof. John Miley, D.D., of Drew 
Theological Seminary. 


.-Mr. George Parsons Lathrop contrib- 
utes the complete novel to the June num- 
ber of Ltppincott’s, entitled ‘‘Gold of 
Pleasure.”” Altogether, this number of the 
magazine is stronger than usual. Mr. 
Edgar Fawcett, Miss Agnes Repplier, Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins, are among the names on 
the table uf contents. The complete novel 
for the July number has been written by 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 


.-[n Seribner’s Magazine for June, M. 
Francisque Sarcey writes of ‘‘ The Boule- 
vards of Paris.’’ The illustrations are an 
improvement on those of the Broadway 
article in last month’s issue. Mr. Andrew 
Lang contributes an essay on Moliére, and 
a portrait of the great comedian serves as 
frontispiece. In the series of articles on 
Ocean Travel which this magazine is now 
bringing out, Mr. William H. Rideing 
wiites of *‘ Safety on the Atlantic.” ‘‘ Boys’ 
Clubs” and “Some Photographs of Lumi- 
nous Objects,” are subjects of popular in- 
terest. 


-.--Mr. George du Maurier’s novel, 
“Peter Ibbetson,”’ is begun in the June 
number of Harper’s Magazine. It is fully 
il lustrated with men, women and children, 
drawn as only Du Maurier can (and always 
does) drawthem. Colonel Dodge gives us 
a recept paper on “Some American Riders,” 
withillustrations by Frederic Remington, 
who has made frontier life so familiar to 
us in the past few years. Mr. Theodore 
Child contributes another of his South 
American Sketches. ‘‘ The Technique of 
Rest” is timely at all times for Americans. 
Two excellent papers of wayfaring and 
sightseeing are those on ‘The Royal 
Chateaux of the Loire’? and ‘‘The War- 
wickshire Avon,” the former by Mr. Louis 
Frechette, the latter illustrated by Alfred 
Parsoas. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
in *‘ The Closed Gate,’ gives evidence anew 
of her mastery of tne sonnet form of verse. 
Elocution and Sonnets have taken the 
place of Reading and Writing, the accom- 
plishment of a primitive earlier century (or 
half century); buat altho everybody writes 
sonnets, only the great poets have written 
poetry inthat form. Among those of our 
own day there are not half a dozen who 
write sonnets (yes, and write poetry in 
sonnets) as well as Mrs, Moulton. 


-...The Fortnightly Review for May is 
one of the best numbers of that admirable 
review in many months. It has a variety 
of subjects among its articles, and all are 
well up to a high standard of literary 
excellence. In the first place Mr. Swin- 
burne has much to say in praise of Sir 
Walter Scott, as the character of that great 
mam appears in his lately printed journals. 
It would be impossible for Mr. Swinburne 
to write without using two adjectives to 
every noun; still he is more temperate than 
usual in this essay, in spite of a rather wild 
fling at Byron. “Truth is truth, tho 
it be a Carlyle or Gladstone, a Pigott or a 
Parnell, who affirms it.’”’ That is one of 
Mr. Swinburaoe’s back-handers. Following 
this literary essay we have a short story by 
Thomas Hardy, uader the title “The Mid- 
night Baptism, a Study in Christianity.” 
It is im the writer’s happiest manner, and 
is certainly a tiny masterpiece; as a 
“study” it has an unpleasant sting for the 
orthodox churchman. The Ibsen Question 
comes uaoder discussion; Lady Dilke and 
Florence Routledge write on “ Irades 
Unionism among Women”; and A. Mary 
F. Robinson on “ Private Life in France in 
the Fourteenth Century.’’ Mr. George 
Meredith’s latest novel, ‘‘One of Our Con- 
querors”’ (already out in book form in this 
country from the house of Roberts Broth- 
ers), is concluded. *‘ The Russian Censure”’ 
is the subject of a paper by Mr. E. B, 
Lanin, whose articles on that great empire 
have been so conspicuous in this magazine 
in the last year, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR JUNE. 


NEW subjeet is taken up in the series on the De- 
velopment of American Industries since Colum- 
bus, viz., The Manufacture of Wool, which is 
handied by the author, Mr. 8. N. DeExTEeR NORTH, inja 
notably attractive manner. The present paper, like 
the rest of the series, is appropriately illustrated. Di. 
ANDREW D. WHITE concludes his chapter on Mira- 
cles and Medicine, dealing with theological intol- 
erance of Jewish and other physicians, inoculation, 
and anesthetics, changes of vogue in regard to 
saintly relics, the royal touch, etc. Under the title 
Our Grandtathers died too Young, Mrs. H. M. 
PLUNKETT sketches the progress in sanitation which 
has doubled the average length of human life within 
afew hundred years. Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. ELLIS 
contributes an essay on Survivals from Marriage 
by Capture, describing a great number of curious 
customs. Some Questions concerning the Mi- 
nor Planets are reviewed by F. F. TisSERAND. 
The Natchez Indians, an ancient Mexican people 
that occupied the lower Mississippi country, are de- 
scribed by Howarp A. GIDDINGs. There is a copi- 
ously illustrated article on The Characteristics of 
Insects by Louis MonTILLOT. A number of quaint 
medical prescriptions from an old book entitled ** The 
Pear! of Practice” are embodied in a paper by Miss 
ELIZABETH ROBINSON. Mons. A. DE L’APPARENT 
discourses on The Future of the Dry Land. 
There is a paper on The Music of the Birds, in- 
cluding hens, by the late S, P, CHENEY, with music, 
The life of the great astronomer, Copernicus, is 
sketched, with a PoRTRAIT. 
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FRANK W. GUNSAULUS. 2 vols, 
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tors of the country, haz foune time amidst his My 
and exacting life to write this - 
ready attracted unusual notice. The story is bvuldl 
conceived and boldiy executed. Upon the broa 
background of Europe, toward the c'ose of the 

Rénaissance and the dawn of the Reformation, when 
men’s minds were feeling the thrill and stir of the 
new ideas, the writer draws a vivid picture and in- 
esnegs such great Le og as Erasmus, Sir Thomas 

oolsey, the Chevalier Bayard, Mar- 
.ldus the Venetian printer, Rabelais, 
etc., and the a oe, Henry VIII, 
Francis f, Charles 

The “descriptions of the F ila ‘of the Cloth of Gold, 
the battres of Marignano and Pavia, the grand Mon- 
astery of Glastonbury, the Palace of Hampton Court, 
of quiet and lovely scenes in cottage and castle. and 
of the brilliant court of Francis, will long dwell in 
the reader’s memory. 
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A Narrative of the First Voyage to the 
New World. Drawn mainly from the 
Diary of Christopher Columbus. By 
CHARLES PAUL MACKIE. Crown 
3vo, 371 pages, gilt top. Price, $1.75. 
This book contains a new and wonderfully graphic 
? arrative of the first voyage of Christopher Colum- 
bus—the voyage in which the great discovery wes 
made which the world is about to celebrate. itis 
new study of the whole subject trom entirely ori nal 
sources; and, in spite ofthe brilliant works of Wash- 
ingtou Irving avd otners, the story has probably 
Bes er been so thrillingly and attractively told, am | 


his because itis now told jargely in the language of 
p+ te himself. 
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literary world. 
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THE ZONE SYSTEM. 


IT seems evident now that the zone sys- 
tem of railroad charges, established first 
in Hungary two years ago as an experi- 
ment, has not only proved very success- 
ful but is likely to modify materially the 
present tariffs upon merchandise and pas- 
sengers throughout Europe. The Hunga- 
rian plan involved two distinct objects: 
one was to reduce the fares actually paid 
by travelers, and the other was to simpli- 
fy the system of tickets. These two 
things were best accomplished by the so- 
called zone or circle plan. The first zone 
or circle includes all stations within fif- 
teen miles (round numbers) of Buda- 
pesth, the capital; the second zone all 
stations over fifteen, but less than twen- 
ty-four miles; the third, all between 
twenty-four and thirty-three miles; each 
zone up tothe fourteenth being about 
nine miles wide, The fourteenth 
or last zone comprises all the ter- 
ritory from the thirteenth zone to the 
boundary of Hungary, a distance of from 
200 to 300 miles. For the three classes of 
passenger cars used in that country there 
was adopted a standard price of twenty, 
sixteen and ten cents per zone, there be- 
ing a separate ticket for the city travel to 
the first and second stations. A passen- 
ger going toany station in the tenth zone 
would pay ten times the standard price. 
Tickets are not printed to places but for 
zones, the one fare covering a number of 
stations. This reduces the kinds of sepa- 
rate tickets needed from nearly 700 to 
about 100, and enables the public at once 
to know the different fares easily, while 
tickets can be sold at hotels or stores, as 
well as at the stations, because not now 
requiring the special knowledge of a pro- 
fessional ticket seller. 

But the greatest change wasin the fares 
paid. These were formerly very high, 
while the trains ran only one-third full. 
It was this latter fact and its consequent 
effect, not only upon the revenues but 
upon national questions, which compelled 
the Hungarian Minister to devise some 
plan toward meeting the difficulty. He 
argued that nearly three times the num- 
ber of passengers could be carried without 
increasing the ¢«xpenses; if a reduction 
in fares would increase the travel so that 
more gross money could be collected from 
each train (tho less per capita), it would 
be a gain to the Government revenues 
(for the Government owns the principal 
railroads) and to civilization. During the 
first year of the experiment the number 
of passengers carried increased 136 per 
cent., and the gross earnings not quite 20 
per cent. This increase has continued to 
maintain itself, showing great success po- 
litically and financially. How large the 
reduction in actual fare has been can best 
be seen from an illustration, taking for 
the example two towns about fifty-five 
miles apart: 





Price of Tickets. 








Cediz’ ry Tr’ns.) a Trains. 
Se ome 8. || Classes. 
1 1 2) 8 
Former........ -|8. wale 48 i. ‘ 8. 4a) 7ai@. 7! 
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There is thus seen to be a reduction of 
about 40 per cent. in Hungarian fares for 
short distances, besides the concession in 
giving the same fare to all the different 
stations within the zone. But the great- 
est effect of the new plan is in the charges 
for long distance travel. Beyond 140 
miles from Budapesth and up to the 
boundary of Hungary, the fare is the 
same for all stations. This fare is $3.20, 
$2,82 and $1.60 for first, second and third 
classes on ordinary trains; this same fare 
being charged to Kronstadt, about 460 
miles from the capital. To the latter 
point this represents a reduction of 82 
per cent., the highest percentage of 
reduction in the country. 

The theory upon which this latter 
reduction is based is that a long journey _ 
is not necessarily worth more to a passen- 
ger thanashort one. This is particulerly 
true of Austro-Hungary, an empire made 
up of different and often hostile nation- 
alities. Trade between these different 





peoples was to our view but small and 
intercourse but slight, . Al) this was 
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aggravated by the extremely high rail- 
way fares which, in a poor country, 
practically prohibited any but the rich 
from traveling. If near-by intercourse 
could be stimulated, and if the distant 
peasantry could be induced to visit the 
capital, a much more harmonious gov- 
ernment might be the result. So the 
reluctance of the people at the extreme 
ends of the country to undertake a long 
journey is overcome by a heavy deduc- 
tion from the old fare. Under these 
reductions in the price of tickets, some 
old privileges are rescinded: all baggage, 
for exawple, is-charged for. A trunk is 
charged 40 cents for a carriage of 35 
miles, 80 cents for 60 miles, and $1.60 for 
lopger distances. Passes, which were 
formerly given, are abolished and strict 
rules are enforced upon this point, only 
certain special classes like prisoners and 
lunatics being allowed half fare. Agri- 
cultural laborers in parties also can 
travel at half rates. Tbere are special 
rules about the carriage of live animals 
such as dogs, and there is besides an 
insurance against delay. 

A noticeable thing about the zone sys- 
tem is the high fares which it shows to 
have been charged almost universally on 
the Continent of Europe. Thus in Bava- 
ria, where a reduction in passenger 
charges, through the adoption of the zone 
plan is under discussion, the fares (express 
and accomodation) per passenger per 
mile are reported to be as followsin cents: 


Present Rates. Proposed Rates. 
Exp. accd’n, Exp. accd’n. 
Ist class........ 3.64 3.2 2.8 2.4 
See 2.56 2.1 1.8 1.4 
Ba of. ie 1.2 8 


It will be important to bear these fig- 
ures in mind when we come, in our next 
issue, to discuss the question of a possible 
change for the better in the passenger 
tariffsof American railroads. The pres- 
ent first-class Bavarian rate on express 
trains would mean a fare of about $35 
between New York and Chicago, our 
present fare between these points being 
$20. It must also be remembered that we 
in the United States have really no trains 
corresponding to the European third and 
fourth classes whose cars are mere covers 
for the head and sometimes without seats, 
answering indeed the purpose of trans- 
porting poor passengers over the ground, 
but in the cheapest manner, 

The zone system has been welcomed 
throughout Europe as a teady means for 
relief from heavy railway charges. That 
the railway fares are too high for the 
best interests of the carrier and for the 
prosperity of the country, is generally 
believed. In late numbers of the semi- 
official Archiv fiir Kisenbahnwesen Privy 
Councillor Launhardt has published a 
series of articles, scientific and mathe- 
matical, upon the theory of railway 
tariffs, His conclusion is that the maxi- 
mum profits would be got by a modified 
zone system arid half the present rates. 
In this the majority of German scientific 
and public men agree with him. The 
idea of abandoning distance as a factor in 
fixing railroad charges is not new; it has 
been advanced that railroads should carry 
passengers and merchandise, as the post 
office does letters, for one charge to all 
points, But the cases are not at all simni- 
lar. In the United States it costs about 
one dollar per mile to run a train if we 
count in a proportion of all expenses, or 
from forty to sixty cents, if we consider 
movement expenses only. Every addi- 
tional train or every additional mile costs 
so much more. Necessarily, volume of 
traffic or distance carried affects profits 
materially. This is particularly true of 
merchandise. Passenger trains must 
often ruu when the coaches are not full, 
tho good managers try to fit their trains 
to the expected travel. The zone system 
is a compromise between the one extreme 
of one charge only regardless of distance; 
and the other, of arranging tariffs as if a 
journey of twice the miles were always 
_ worth to the passenger just twice as 
much. Like a good many other com- 
promises it will probably turn out to be 
very successful in those countries where 
the prevailing practice has been the re- 
verse of good. Nor does an adoption of 
the system imply necessarily a reduction 








of the average fare, but only a re-adjust- 
ment; yet on the Continent of Europe 
there is no doubt that railway charges 
compared with the price of similar pub- 
lic necessaries, have been relatively too 
high. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


HOPEFULNESS and strength have taken 
the place of doubt and weakness on the 
Stock Exchange. This was chiefly due to 
the prospective stoppage of gold ship- 
ments. Foreign markets have been 
strengthened by the supplies of gold 
drawn from this side, and confidence in 
American securities greatly enhanced by 
the «conspicuous manner in which our 
markets have withstood the strain of 
sending $22,000,000 of goid within the 
last three weeks. Had it been known at 
the beginning of the month that such an 
amount would go up to the present date, 
|, panic would surely have succeeded. As 
it is, the drain has been met and passed 
with scarcely a ripple, so that all Europe 
wonders at our ‘‘composure.” The 
effect, of course, must in the end benefit 
our stocks and bonds, and again attract 
foreign capital in larger sums to these 
shores. Argentines, Russians, Portuguese 
and other such have had their day 
abroad; and the same foreigners who a 
few years ago turned their backs against 
Americans in disgust may be only too glad 
to look this way for investments once 
more. Another influence in favor of the 
stock market was favorable crop reports 
and the occurrence of abundant rains in 
sections of the country where most needed. 
The hopes of an abundant harvest are 
gaining in foundation every day. Wheat, 
corn, pork and other agricultural prod- 
ucts have declined somewhat, encourag- 
ing the outlook for exports in view of the 
scarcity abroad this year. In this con- 
nection the action of the French Govern- 
ment in reducing the duty on wheat, 
which it had the option of doing, is par- 
ticularly significant. With the present 
outlook of shipping, produce and stocks 
to Europe move freely, the chances are 
more in favor of our drawing back, in 
the fall, a large portion of the gold re- 
cently gone abroad. Speculation in stocks 
has been more active, London buying 
being aprominent feature for several days, 
The reduction of the premium half a 
penny paid for gold by the Bank of Eng- 
land also had an important stimulating 
eff2ct. 





Saturday’s bank statement was better 
than expected; better, in fact, than the 
condition of the banks actually warrant- 
ed, for the reason that their receipts from 
the interior, which had been large, count- 
ed for the full week’s average, while ex- 
ports only affected the last few daye. 
The surplus reserve increased $304,800. 
In specie the average loss was $2,494,000, 
while loans exhibited a contraction of 
$5,657,000, and deposits a shrinkage of 
$7,301,600. The interior movement was 
largely in favor of this section, and al- 
most equaled the loss from gold ship- 
ments. No stringency on this account 
is yet reported from Western points, tho 
backward collections have caused dearer 
money at some Southern points. Here 
the rates for call loans, have ruled at 3 @ 
6 per cent, the prevailing figures being 
about 4 @ 44 percent. Time loans con- 
tinue firm, lenders being more accommo- 
dating now that the financial outlook is 
somewhat clearer. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 23. May 16. Differences, 
Loans... . ... . $392,921,800 $398,579,200 Dec. $5,657,400 
Specie.......... 61,859,300 64,384,100 Dec. 2.494.800 
Legal tenders 41,129,700 40,155,500 Inc. 914,600 
Deposits - 891,205,400 398.507,000 Dec. 7,201,200 
Circulation 3,448,100 3,437,900 Inc. 10,40 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$61,889,300 $64,384,100 Dec. $2,494,802 
Legal tenders.. 41,129,200 40,155,500 Inc.. 974,200 


Total reserve... $103,019,000 $104,539,600 Dec. $1,520,600 
Reserve requ’d 





against dep’ts 97,801,550 99,626,730 Dec. 1,825,400 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..... 5,217,650 4,912,850 Inc. 304,800 
Excess of reserve May 24th, 1800..............0+ 3,471,300 


Transactions at the Clearing-house for 





the week; 





Clearings week ending May 23.... 






Clearings week ending May 16. . 722,504,488 44 
Balances week ending May 23 +» 29,327,688 71 
Balances week ending May 16........... 32,566,265 9 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending May 23d, 1891: ~ 


America.............. 7S | Park....... ...-..00+- BB 
American Ex........ 1454 | Phenix. .... ......... 130 
Chatham.......-..... 410 | Seaboard............. 170 
Columbia............ 230 | Western.............. 100% 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Bid. Asked 

4368, 1891. Registered.... ........00cceceecee 100 mt 
45GB. TPDL, COUPOT one eecccne. cceceeeeeeceene wl 
4s, 1907, Registered..............cceeceeee 119 1196 

GO. OX-StAMPCd......... 6. ceneeeees lit =s«18g 
Se nck ncee encbsqnaeecccces coccce 19 11946 

do. ex-stamped.........cccseee o ceee lle 118% 
Currency 68, 1805. .......cecceeees ceeeceeee lil eee 
Currency 66, 1806 ......ccecccecccscsscsccces 113 
Currency G8, 1997 ........ secccceeecececeeeees U5 
Currency 68, 1898........ scserececesceseesees lz 
Currency 66, T8QV.........cceeecceeecseeee oe 119 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The rates for actual business were as 
follows, viz.: Sixty days 4.84, demand 
4.873@4.872, cables 4.88}@4.88}. Com- 
mercial bills were 4.823. The supply of 
bills was almost nothing. 


The $3,300,000 gold taken by last Satur- 
day’s steamers are probably the last heavy 
shipments for some time to come. Opin- 
ion varies as to whether the movement 
has actually ended, but is unanimous that 
it will at once greatly diminish. Since 
the opening of the year about $50,000,000 
have been shipped, the bulk after vhe first 
of April. The explanations concerning 
this movement have been just as nonsen- 
sical as they were numerous. The truth 
is, that a very large portion of this gold— 
according to some estimates, about $25,- 
000,000, if not more—went simply to settle 
the balance of trade. Owing to largeim- 
ports in anticipation of the McKinley bill 
for months previous to its adoption, we 
naturally became a heavy debtor to Eu- 
rope. Exports failed to increase corre- 
spondingly, and the financial disturb- 
ances in Europe having caused a heavy 
return of American securities, our indebt- 
edness was further augmented. To the 
extent of settling this debt the movement 
was perfectly natural: and the remaining 
shipments, which created such unneces- 
sary sensation, were due to nothing more 
than the desire of the Bank of England 
to strengthen itself against any re- 
currence or increase of last winter’s 
difficulties. Russia’s demsnd for money 
at this time, also her failure to procure a 
new loan, aggravated the tension on for- 
eign money markets and obliged London 
to draw heavily on New York for gold, 
paying a premium for the same. Many 
silly and groundless rumors were thus 
incited about the relations between the 
Rothschilds and the Russian Government; 
the fact being that the Rothschilds did 
not consider the present a suitable time 
for placing a loan. The foreign markets 
are already overloaded with undesirable 
securities. However indignant the great 
bankers may have felt concerning the 
persecution of the Jews by Russia, it is 
quite certain that business, not senti- 
ment, prevented their undertaking the 
new loan. Another misapprehension is 
that Russia will shortly plunge into war. 
True, her policy of perpetual aggression, 
suppression and persecution, is fast lead- 
ing to such a catastrophe; and, if 
inevitable, the sooner begun and ended 
the better for the world at large, But 
for the present, at least, Russia’s interests 
are all on the side ef peace. Her military 
preparations are far from complete; her 
credit is impaired and debt conversion 
unfinished, with the necessity facing her 
of placing a heavy loan before plunging 
into hostilities. The real reason, then, 
that gold has been exported so largely in 
excess of what was required to settle a 
temporary adverse trade balance was the 
lack of confidence at London, Paris and 
Berlin, resulting from the familiar specu- 
lations there during the Jast three years. 
Russia has done nothing but, for the pur- 
pose of repaying old loans; withdraw cer- 
tain deposits, which six monthg ago she 
allowed to remain in London or Paris, to 
help to tide over then existing difficulties. 
That the Bank of England has been suc- 
cessful in strengthening itself by drawing 
gold from this side is fortunate for all; as 
disaster there would injure everywhere. 
The result was a better feeling abroad, 
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with renewed confidence and purchases 
of American stocks. 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-. Itis now supposed that the ques- 
tion of continuing the 44 per cent. bonds 
will not be decided until about the first of 
July. 


....1t is interesting to know that sub- 
ecriptions for stock of the John B. Stet- 
son Company, amounting to $600,000, were 
made by the employés of the company 
and their friends. The prospectus of the 
company appeared in our columns May 
14th. 


..Mr. John D. Rockefeller has ac- 
cepted a directorship in the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway Company in 
place of H. K. Enos, deceased. Mr. 
Rockefeller is also mentioned in connec- 
tion with the presidency of the Board of 
D.rectors. 


...-The largest stockholders of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway are the admin- 
istration office of Amsterdam. known as 
the ‘* Datch syndicate,” 52,400 shares; Sir 
Donald Smith, 10,000; Sir G. Stephen, 
9,000; S. B. Angus, 7,000; Duncan Mcln- 
tyre, 20000; Blake, Boise & Co., 7,200; 
Morton, Rose & Co., 32,000; and the Lon- 
don and Westminister Bank, 49,000. 


....Net earnings for the month of March, 
as far as reported, are proving more sat- 
isfactory than anticipated. The Chron- 
icle publishes the total tor 140 roads, 
which is as follows: 





March. 
1891. 1890. Increase. 
Gross earn’s. . $33,049,806 $52,655,175 $393,631 
Oper. exp..... 37.013 522 36,726,853 286,669 
Net earn’s. . $16,086,284 $15,929,322 $106,962 


....The Report of the Department of 
Agriculture, under date of May 11th, 
shows the average condition of the wheat 
crop, 38 compared with former years for 
April and May: 


April. May. 
Diy  wakasteragersdidessts 96.9 97.9 
Picsdegstetoa ces meas hoes 81.0 80.0 
Sierra atenaxcete Latcaess 94.0 96.0 
Sts atestuccdt ators eces 82.0 73.0 
ge Sete anni htdaes dre 88.1 85.8 
Rin dcuicewe sa ospeveriee 94.1 94.9 


....The Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road has made a thirty years contract 
with Coxe Bros. & Co., securing the whole 
tonnage mined by that firm, amounting 
to about a million and a half tons yearly. 
Tbe contract takes effect October ist. 
Coxe Bros. & Co. now ship their product 
over the Lehigh Valley, Jersey Central 
and Pennsylvania roads. This is the 
most important increase of traffic ever 
secured by Reading. 


....The coal trade is dull, but slight 
improvement in demand is reported. 
Rumors of an advance of twenty-five 
cents per ton at Thursday’s meeting are 
in order, tho in some quarters such a step 
is not considered advisable in the present 
condition of the market, Iron appears in 
somewhat better shape owing to failure 
of the coke-workers’ strike. If lower 
rates for freights and fuel were possible 
producers would show more activity. 

...-I¢ seems to us that it would be well 
if every financial institution in Philadel- 
phia were to have an immediate and ex- 
haustive overhauling of its affairs. During 
the past few months several financial 
institutions in that city have suspended 
or their officers have been found to be 
embeszlers. This last week Gideon W. 
Marsh, President of the defunct Keystone 
National Bank,forfeited his bail and fled to 
parts unknown. On thesame day the City 
Treasurer, Bardsley, resigned his office 
and virtually confessed to being an em- 
bezzler of State and city moneys in his 
possession and has since been arrested. 

...-The total length of the Nicaragua 
Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacitic 
will be 169,448 miles long. The total ex- 
cavation will be 26,789 miles, of which 
nearly fifteen miles is required on the east 
side, a little over eleven miles on the west 
side, and about three-quarters of a mile 
for the locks. The combined length of 
the basins or artificial lakes is 21,619 
miles, of which about tive are furnished 
by the Deseado, eleven by the San Fran- 
cisco, both of which are on the east side 
of the great lake, and five and one-half 
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by the Tola, on the west side. The re- 
maining 121 miles are made up by the 
river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua. 


. Baron Bleichroder, one of Europe’s 
greatest financiers, in a recent interview 
upon the gold movement said: 

‘You can state that the importation of 
gold into Russia has come toanend. Rus- 
sia now bas all the gold which it is neces- 
sary for her to have in order to repay the 
Datch loans of 1790 and of 1850, and the 
million and a half which she owes to the 
Bank of England on account of the Barings. 

“You Americaas will have all the gold 
which you have sent to Europe returned to 
you by November next at the latest. Your 
gold will go back in order to buy the har- 
vest. The crops of Eogland and France are 
so bad this year that those countries will 
need much of your grain in order to make 
up for the shortages in their home supplies.”’ 


. The London Statist says that in 
ts opinion Russia is not contemplating 
war at present but is accumulating tre- 
mendous quantities of specie preparing 
for the resumption of specie paymente. 
It points out that very likely the Russian 
Government is thinking of imitating the 
example of the United States, which re- 
sumed specie payments when it hada gold 
reserve in the Treasury of about 28} per 
cent. Italso points out that there are 
many reasons why Russia is not prepared 
for war at present, among others that 
her military preparations are incomplete. 
It is well known that her armament is not 
at present effective, and that she has 
recently given very large orders for 
arms and ammunition which cannot be 
delivered in many months. 


... The same roads for the three months 
from January ist showed a gain of $7,- 
672,000, or over 4 per cent., in gross 
receipts, and $2,300,000, or 4} per cent., 
in net earnings. These are the roads 
which show the heaviest gains in net 
earnings during the first three months of 
1891, and they aftord a most encouraging 
exhibit: 


Southern Pacific (6 roads) ........... . $1,549,397 
Union Pacific (9 roads)................. 546,484 
Canadian Pacific.. 396,455 
Northero Pacific. . etbeele <n Le 
Philadelphia and Reading... TM sare ate 298,888 
Central of New Jersey.................. 275,606 
Chesapeake and Ohio.......... ......... 178,165 
ETL RL ET 135,070 
N. Y. Central and H. R.... ............. 120,181 
(hicazo and East Illinois.. ............ 117,254 
pg PE err ere ore 113,399 
Manhattan Elevated........ ........... 95,820 
Oregon Improvement Co..............., 87,166 
Rio Grand Western...................... £5,665 
Dei., L. and W. leased roads............ 72,050 
Sum., Br. and Lykens Val............... 67,710 
Ls BE Ds RE WI oo clots 606065 fc55 05 0 bce 63,325 


-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
19th and 20th inst. ,were the following lots: 


111 shares Nationa! Benefit Co. of II1.. 100, 
One-sixth of the capital stock of the Gardner 
Lime Co., $5. 
eed of St. Marguerite Salmon Club, 
1,1 


30 shares State Trust Co., 20554. 
$5 000 a Gas Light Co., first mortgage 
6s. due 1899, 107 
$5.000 Louisviile, St. Louis and Texas Railroad 
Co, first mortgage 6s, due 1917, 
2 shares Fulton Municipal Gas Co. of Bklyn., 
1 


25 shares Metrop. Gas Co,, of nrention., 97. 
20 shares Thurber Whyland Co., pref. 100%. 
l share New York Law Institute, $120. 
600 shares Ohio Central Railroad Co.. $250. 
500 snares Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 410 to 412. 
400 shares Goodyear India Rubber Glove Man- 
ufacturing Co., 130. i 
147 shares Naugatuck Railroad Co., 245. 
50 shares Pintsch Compressing Co. preferred, 
and thirteen sbares common. 50. 
‘ity of Boston (Mass. ») Ae per cent. 
registered stock. due October, 1919. 95. 
10,000 Marion County, acon 4% Lacy cent. 
fifteen vear refunding bonds trom June,1885, 9%. 
$10.000 Piqneant Valley Coal Co. first mort- 
gage 6s. due 1920, 86. 
50 shares N. Y. and N.J. Telephone Co., 90. 
70 shares RL, River Telephone Co., 1 
60 shares Keely Motor Co., for $82. 
$70 Atiantic Mutual Ins. Co. Scrip of 1887, 101. 
l share Clinton Hall Association, 
20 shares Commonwealth Ins. (o.. 6444. 
50 shares German-American Ins. Co., 28244. 
$2,000 City of Brooklyn 6 per cent. Park bonds, 
due )924. 152. 4 
$2,000 West Troy Water Works Co.,7 percent. 
bonds, 57. 








NEBRAS KA 
tet vd AND LAA be bd — 
STINGS, | ——~ 4 
ital, 350.000. lu 135.000. 
capitals GUARANTEED 
First Mortgage Loans. Debentures issued by the 
Company, securea by First Mortgages heid by trus- 


tees. Interest able at tne Chemical National 
an, Pew York. No better securities offered invest- 
st 0 


tern and Western references fur- 
nished if desired. Correspondence requested. Write 
for particulars. 

J. N. CLARKS, Pres. E. C.WEBSTE 
D.M. MCELHINNEY. Vice-Pres. 0.P.WRRSTER. 


BUSINESS MAN of good 

e character and ability, to as- 

sociate with similar men, iv honorable ana profitable 
te Moderate ca — re- 


Treas. 
‘ashier. 





VESTMEN rco., trast ¢ Building. Hochenter, N.Y. 








Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
— ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
IGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


Investment 
Securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BANK STOCKS. 
THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS. 

is increasing its cogtent from $500,000 to 
$1,000.000, its surplus from $100,000 
to $200,000, and: = undivided profits from 
$25,000 to $50.0 

Subscriptions to the oe stock are solicited at 
$125 per share, being exact book value. This bank has 
never earned less than 14 per cent. per annum net, since 
its orgynization. The investment will return you a 
semi-annual dividend of tive 

Address B. BLANKE 





ar cent. free of taxes. 
_—, President, 

DALLas, TEXAS, 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


CENTRAL LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 





DES MOINES. IOWA, 
REFERENCE: Chemical National Bank, N. Y. 
6 PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS. 


The security for which comprises mortgages in the 
cities of Des Moines and Omaha, also from the OLD- 
EST AND BESé DEV&LOPED counties near those cities. 
The reliability of these mortgages is unquestioned. 
if you will call upon me [ will furnish such evi- 
dence of their worth as will convince yon perfectly 
of the safety and profit in these investm 

Interest Coupons pemenanease at the Chemical Na- 
wy sr. ew sor 

upply ot these aranteed 6 PER CENT 

MORTOAGE INDS can from time to time be se- 
cured from the undersigned, P 
A. C. CASK, 41.and 43 Wall St., New York. 


“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
ANSAS CITY, MO 
Ss. — PIERCE, President, 


offers choice 6 per cent, and 7 per cent. Securities. A 
limited amount of its Capital Stock. payin 
cent.. can be nad at $105 per share. 
admitted to New Yor by the State Banking Depart- 
mene. om for turther information toCompapny,or 
- MOTT, & CO.,. Eastern Aconts, 
57 “nu 59 William Stree:. New York, — 


TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARBOR, 
Splendid chances for investments; more money wiil 
be made at these e Pere in the next five years then 
any place in the U Loans negetiated at7 per cent, 
net toloaner. Refer to al! Banks. C. M. KINGSLEY 
& CU., 218 E, Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 


10% INT" Poor tons. 


A good loan is one in which both principal and in- 
terest is PAID promptly when due. Loans of the 
highest character will net investors seven per cent. 

Nostock company; no debenture bonds; no East- 
ern agents. pray deal directly with borrowers 
inthe OLD FA 1ONED WAY. 

‘Thirteen years’ ot’ rience. 

Retwenee by permission to THE INDEPENDENT or 

Christian Union, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 
CHAN SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 

Agent of the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 

pany. Limited, of Edinburgh. Scotland 











SUPERIOR, WIS. 


eo itt inducemen's to bh ‘In LOTS, BLOCKS, 
a er profits ts than a yey in 

. Nocashier will abscond with rea quate, 
perty will steadily win vaiue. Splep 
pamphiet containing filustrations of public bu _— 
ship yards and manufactoring plants, with complete 
description of the resources of this growing city,with 


large map, sent free. 
 HERVIS& RO-» 


Address JO *. 
REA! ESTA 
25 Wi Wisconsin Bieck, West Superior. Wis. 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 


Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lourrep, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities, 





Isthe most rapidly awowine ety in the Northwest. 
‘D popu fon, and will in all probabil- 
ity have from 7 (00.000 in 18%. Over 
improvements in 1890, incluaing Oa builain: ww 
miles of water-mains and 16 miles of paving. fwice 
the impr: vements for 1¢91. Write for maps and stat: 
tics. M. M. NicHOLs. Keal Ketate. Su 
Tower Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 


MISSOURI T 728". mourn 


Lie eal to myry Bm, in New Yor 
This compony has $200,000, paid up ronal, and is 


doing strict 
LOCAL BUSINESS. 

Issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated by law, 
which may be received by the Superintenten ent of 
Insurance of Mirsouri as security for policy hoiders. 

Acts as Executor and Trustee of estates.and makes 
a speciaity ¢ managing Church and Endowment 
Funds + oe, te for particulars. 

G. L. AULHA BER, Treas 

O. A. CRANDALL, PPresiaent. 











DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black Jand belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. Dallas the commercial and railroad 
centre of this greatdistrict. Wecan loan your money 
here on farm or city property with the utmost fad 
at 8 per cent. net, furnish you with the highest 
references as to our integrity and business methods. 
, tt e invite corespondence, und will gladly furnish 

= 


rticulars. 
stendi ly. 





laud values throughout Texas are increasing 
‘IELD & SCURRY, 
The North Tonks Nationai Bank Bdg., Dallas, Tex. 


6=. etd pare tntret 


vew 


. Pe 
40 Highe at references. "hadrons 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


GUARANTEED PROFITS TOINVESTORS 
in Por E 








Send for form of Contract under which 'arge and 
safe profits are made on Investments in Portland Reat 
Estate. Weare handling choice business and resi- 
dence property in the city and suburbs,much of which 
will double in valae in two years. Residence ropeity 

Sold on Kasy Terms or MenthlyInstal ments. 

Correspondence solicited. References: U.S. Sena- 
tors Dolph and Mitchell Law National. ‘Com- 
mercial National and Po avings Banks, or 
As rominent financial institution in this city. 

(8) THWICK, BATTY & CU., Portland, Oregon. 





THE ES TME FUR 


In the t ‘STM STATES, 

pon - Wh x5 of 

D is ahead 

of any city in the U. 8. in re tint = oe = Whole- 
sale trade, 1890, $130,000, anking Capital 613,500,000; 


Buildings now under construction . Wehavea 
lan for the investment of capital in ‘best real estate in 
Bresen, in large and smal! amounts, “sh or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
ably neeemgg Uars for full information and Bankers’ 
ENE D. WHITE & O©W., Portiand, Or, 









vb MORTGAGE LOANS 


Principal and interest guaranteed. 
Loans made on productive real estate 
yearly increasing in value on a con- 
and only after personal 
2 om by us. Interest payabie in 
York Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence. Very highest references 


PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash, 


TO CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


The Vermillion and Masoba iron ranges in North- 
ern Minnesota are rapidly pressing to the front rank 
of iron producing centers. | have some 30,090 acres 
of carefully -eiected land on these iron belts in 40, 80 
and 160 acre tracts for sale at reasonable prices. Also 
stock in tne “Great Northern Iron and Stee! Com 
pany,’’ and “The Malimann Iron Mining ‘ ompany,” 
which will bear inv-stigation. Correspondence so0- 
licited. FRANK TEDFORD, 

Pine & Iron Land & Iron Mining Stocks, 

518 Chamber Commerce, Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 


the center of Penver is 
cheaper than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 

Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
dui ing the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who ae — seen tho property 


pe madein from three yeors, 100% 


Maps and full information & anna upon 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 
DENVER, COL. 
DENVER 
; RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for FKastern capital- 
a atase 5 per —. npn tans gf for gatety. 


THE | HICKS 4 shies waiLeY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


tterenes: THe INDEPENDENT, People’ 8 Savings 
d Deposit Bank, Denver, 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 
Mortgages, Investment Securities Real Estate 
































DENVER, COLORADO. 





THK UNITRD STATRS 


NATIONAL BANE, 


No, 41Wall St., New York 


Wesco *899:888 





LeGAas C.MURRAY, Frodidons. 
E1¥K P. OLCOTT. Vice-Presiden 
ENRY C. HOPKINS, Assistant Cashier. 
a General Banking Business, 
SHORT 
% TIME 


LOANS, 

We bave some mortgages running three to twelve 
months, which we can sell and guarantee at 8 per 
cent. bank discount. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 Bromfield ieee 4 Boston, Mass. 
. &. GInsON, President. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
log the Lae oy gray and opening. center of the 
MOn S, 6 per cent. 


Northwes.. 
7per cent. and 8 oa — Sakeneien to the class o' 
on, First-class Eastern and West- 


property and locatio 
Ss. M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


ern seteneners, 
A handsome and substantial stone-veneered 
sperms house (Baxter Terrace), at West Superi- 
Will guarantee for the first year to show faith 
in property, a net income of $2,509, over and above all 
ns*s ot collecting and remitting rents. Price, 
2h 00, Reasonable terms. Address 


MYERS & WHIPPLE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific minerai and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Acdress 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 


LURAY, baa Soe es Raa NDOAH, 














AUER... made by us throughout Virginia 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a } depositery for mon: paid 
into court, "a1 is au 4 yy A or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days will be entitled to interest ad 
the whole time they may remain with the com: 
Executors, adm! or trustees 
vane unaccustomed to the. 
well as religious and 

find this company a convenient depesitory for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES : 

WILson G. HUNT, w LIBBEY. 

LINTON GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, ARD 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD ‘a. 

Es Low, CHARLES 5. SMITH, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. W 8 oe QazANDaR E. ORR, 
JOHN A. STEWA LIAM H. = EAE. Jk., 


AB. 
KES, FRANE LYMAN B Beecniyn 
pW annee. Gnongs 

wm. Wat bunt a ASTOR. 
Yu THORNELI, 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for tA safe and ERT 
ble investment of capital in large or small amounts, 
It is surrounded by a great and growing country and 
has no competing cit erithin two hundred miles. 

South Heights is the best new residence portion 
of the city: has electric cars, water mains, etc., and 
is within 144 miles of the Post-office. Present prices, 
$100 to $20 per lot, with extra charge for corners. 
hes . recommend this as a good investment, as our 

y will advance prices when a few more 

rocks have been = Terms easy, with 6 per cent. 
on n deferred peym 

TEXAS LAN ULy can be bought in bogies, from 
100 acres 4 160.000 acres, at very low prices. The 
great tide of immigration that has been going West 
lor years has turned to the Southwest. This ciass of 
investments made with good judgment are therefore 
absolutely safe and profitable. 


Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 
Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 
P. O, Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 
“ There is more money made from the increased 


value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 








OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS tc 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investments in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Re 
NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, not only asaplace 
of residence and busi but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, high grade 
hools and pl t homes abound, having all! 
the advantages anu conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Flec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., at a 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and sieam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesees the great advantages accru- 
ing to a community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values bigher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 














“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


DENV ER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my knowiedge of values 
teen years’ residence and five years’ 





Can place your money at 8 per cent. net, semi. an- 
ual interest, on improved inside property only. High- 
est references. 


F,§, STODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Cal, 
American Security & Trust Co., 


SIOUX CIT’, IOWA. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000.000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 OW 


Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. invesiments. 
Address the home office, or 


JOHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


wo e stores, tuo 
Ne 


‘establishea tenants, 
monthl rental al $376. Price balance 
go » & per cent interest. Title perfe: t. 
This ah wit double in value in a few years. 














DIVIDEND. 


ORS O¥ THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN 
PRESS CO., 65 Broadwa; ,New York, May lth, 
. The Board of Directors of this Com 








next. The transfer books at — on the 6th 

soya i at a oni tthe Board. JN. 
y ot July er of the . JN, 
ABP weocblary 


30 (802) 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, mene. 

Capital paidin, . . %7.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time Note: ‘n»talment Bonds. 
Correspondence sv!.cited, 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A.J. DEAN. 
¥. 8. STREETER, 
9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


of Government Bonds. Limited 
> ht offered. “Write for Particulars ana Refer- 


UNION BANKING CO.. Aberdeen; Se. Dak. 


8% Philip Lindsley 8% 
INVESTMENT BANKER, 


105 LINDSLEY BUILDING, 


Vice-Pres’ts. 








Poydras Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Linvite attention of COMSERY ATIVE | stoi 
ORs to Dallas Real Estate Mortzages, a 
° Pd rate of interest with ABSOLU 1E SECURITY. 
I place Loans on lamreres Dallas Real Estate, in 
sums trom ONE to & Thousan« Vollars, net- 
ting investors 8 per AL 4 interest. I watch Investor’s 
interest in the propecty, collect and remit semi- 
annuai interest und principal without charge. | am 
wiltin * to p'ace judicious investments in Dailas Real 
Estate for Non- poigente,. ous 20 years Dalias has 
Fay steadily WITHOUT A BOUM. Special atten 
ton to orders from Banks, Dicboos and others ior 
urchase or sale of first-class Investment Securities. 
ave resided 15 years in Dallas, 12 years in active 
Law Practice. Have been Attorney for three Da!las 
ks, Welis, Fargo & Vo.’s Express, Pacific Express 
Uo., peomrest Co. ror ten years | revised Com- 
mereiai Laws of Texas tor and, McNally & Co.’s 
Bankers’ Directory. { have,in their Dallas business, 
been attorney for a lar Western and Fasrtern 


clientage, among them National Park Bank, New 


York City; Geo. L. Ames, ~alem, Massachusetts: L. 
x. Rumsey Manf.Co.; H. M. Noel & Co., St. Louis, Wo. 
pondence invited. { promise FAITHFUL AT- 


TENTION to the interests of my correspondents. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Gutrance through the Bank. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS, 
We have loaned 


2,000,000 —- never 
ost a dollar. 
We can loan 
your money at 
Pp. c. net, securi- 
ty founded upon 
real estate se- 
cure as a United 
States Bond. 
Our Mr. simp- 
son owns in his 
own rigs 500,000 
aqrene land, in- 
cluding six 
° S _ ches oa . 
pty - 
splendid black 
land farms, All 
these lands are 
rapidly rising. an sell you the choice of these 
lands netting you! a “profit of 4 per cent in one year. 
Texas isthe most a te State in the American 
Union. Wecan sell you county ane municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Constitution, 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think,ete..of 
W apd Seattle. Send stamp to Eshel- 
ASHINGTON maon,Llewellyn&Co,Seattle, Wash. 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago.) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 


\HVESTMENT, SECURITIES. 


Correspondence invi 


EQUITABLE 





























MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
apital subscribed.............. $2,000, 0 
Batatfa (Cas ividcd profit 308.918 83 
St atasedanaedaseated ?....11,168,685 04 














This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, industrial and irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, ? resident. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-F >-aident 
SHAWBHAN, Sec. and Treas. 
, OFICES: 
New Yorx, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Dezanshive £4. 
Phila., 4th aga Chestnut St. Kansas C ity, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin. Germany. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital ... ....... dchodedeciesss Rdand $500,000 vo 
Sarplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 


poren tures issued by this Company ore, recog- 
nised Lee gy seeking perfect security instead 

of high ra of in as among the safest invest- 
ments ts offered to the public. 


essrs. Hiram Dewi & Son, New LG - » 
sears tag & Go. sa a wd York Ct > 


Sak, Williams, © Onemical Nationa 
New. York ce ° 





, Hsq., of the National Safe Deposit Com - 
riRSUShi Me e.g, Den a 
Ss an a or 
the East. pondence Solicti 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANEING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONH, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. ..-..$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL..............-§600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Uentted by Law. COonnectiont Trustees, 
Bweouwtors, etc., can invest in these bonds, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
_A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


‘oming Ci KEARSE the Missouri River and 
ene Mountains is J. “ NEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo ( 

RbAuNe nY the: a ilway City,” is 1,733 mit'es from 

ang .733 miles from San Francisco, is situated 

ip the’ most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
with the \ ay —— Val ey tributa 


ry. 
$1,500, been cp appeased in public improvements 
since lst. has a large water power, 


three — a5 “cleat lights, gas, electric street 
telephones water works, a fine system of se werage,and 
ephones 
ity of ‘schools and churches; the school system 
pains unsurpassed in the West. 
For jnturmation regarding KEARNEYas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


DULUTE. 


The great cities of the world are elther seaports 
or lakeports, y reference tothe map you will see 
that Duluth is at = extreme westera point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages ana none 18 





et rapidly. Chnicagoana Duluth wea ulti- 
mately the two greatest cities of the West. Wrire 
for reading m*tter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO.,. Duluth, Minn. 


TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN 





Is the capital of the greatest 
State in the Union, and the 
healthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
Roses bloom all the year. 


Is located in the centre of 
the richest Cotton belt in 
the world. 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and will 
bave ready for use of fac- 
tories in 16 months the 
—_ water power (14,500 
eee power) in the South or 


Will offer most liberal in- 
cagemnens to manufac- 


turers to locate there. 


For full information concerning the many advan- 
tages of Austin usa place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for heaith and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 
Secretary Os Commercial Club, 
tin Texas. 





Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AND MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGACES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


py, Bightocn years’ experience in Land 


Matte 
"AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-0. BOX 162. . 
Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 


Plantatiovs, Mineral sands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 


REF ERENCES 3 

James H. Raymond & Co,, Bankers... 

Kirst National Bank.......... ......000- Austin, Texas 

City National Bank........0....e-ss00 e+ Austin, Texas 

I make loans and investments for non-residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been a considerable acces- 
sion to the number of buyers in the mar- 
ket during the past week, and the general 
appearance has undoubtedly been im- 
proved thereby. There has also been 
more spot business doing, but the im- 
provement in volume has scarcely been 
commensurate with the increase in buyers’ 
attendance. Orders received by mail 
were, however, decidedly better, be- 
ing more general and of wider 
variety than of late. For seasonable 
goods the demand was for more particu- 
larly choice styles of fancy prints, fine 
challies, napped fabrics and cashmeres 
for dress wear; but other descriptions 
were by no means neglecced. The fall 
demand ran largely on flannels, in which 
an active business was reported with 
prices tending toward a higher range, 
and all-wool and worsted dress goods 
flannel imitation dress styles were in 
pretty general request. Some few fall 
style ginghams have been shown, but 
only quietly, while in prints no fall trade 
of any importance has yet been reported. 
In brown and bleached cottons business 
was irregular, but in such colored makes 
as denims, ticks and cheviots a good gen- 
eral trade was reported. 

The tone of the market has almost im- 
perceptibly grown steadier day by day. 
There has been no changein prices, and 
in some directions where stocks are being 
carried in greater compass than comfort- 
able, buyers are still encouraged by more 
or less favorable terms; but, on the other 
hand, while two or three weeks ago, re- 
ductions in the price of bleached shirtings, 
for instance, were looked upon as a cer- 
tainty, they are by no means so regarded 
now. This is the full extent of the 





-- Austin, Texas 





change so far; but in looking back upon 
the excessively dull period through which 





the market has passed it is satisfactory to 


agents asarule. Fall prospects continue 
excellent and some of the present strength 
is undoubtedly drawn from the future 
outlook, Crop accounts are unusually 
good in the aggregate throughout the 
wheat growing sections, and there seems 
to be little doubt pow of a most prosper- 
ous fall for our agricultural population 
and Wetter demand for dry goads than for 
a considerable time past. Collections in 
the West are fairly regular and 1n satis- 
factory comparison with other years at 
the corresponding time. From the South 
accounts are not so cheerful as from the 
West, but there are nevertheless some 
signs of improvement. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 


WE bave the names of a number of home 
missionaries and clergymen in the far West 
who are not able to subscribe for THE INDE- 
PENDENT but who need it fully as much 
as their more fortunate brethren in popu- 
lous and well settled localities. If any of 
our subscribers would like to place a copy 
of THE INDEPENDENT where it will do the 
most good, we will receive subscriptions 
for the persons named above atthe rate of 
$2.00 a year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Three months...... $ 75| Six months..... $1 50 
Four months........ 100] One year ...... 3 
CLUB RATES, 
Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers... os 2a 
Three years to une subscriber.............. 700 
Three subscribers one year each........... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 
Five years to one subscriber ............... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each .. ........ 10 00 
{n clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 


Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-fifth page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subscriber to remit promptiy upon the ex- 
piration of bis subscription we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceiving a vostal-card reauest to that effect. 


_ 


Mr. WM. M. NICHOLS, of 820 Tower Avenue, West 
Superior, Wis., dealer in reai estate, states that Su- 
perior, which immediately joins West Superior, has 
now a population of 20,000, and that in 1 over 
$5.000,( 00 was spent in improvements, which iucludes 
tweive hundred buildings. Our readers who would 
like to make judicious investments in real estate 
should wrie him for mape and other intormation. 


PURE PORT WINE. 


WE have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 
and eommunion purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who require 
the very best article in a sick room can be supplied. 
as long as it lasts, at two doliars a bottie. or $24.00 4 
case of a dozen potties. Brotherhood Wine Co., 26 
Vesey Street, New Y rk. 


DENV VER. 


Ir gives us pleasure to call the attention of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT to the advertisement 
of the Hicks ana Bailey Investment Co.. of Denver, 

who are well known to us as having been long es- 
tablished in business and as being thoroughly ac- 
quatinted with real estate values in that city. There 
are few if auy cities in the United States in which 
more money nas been made by real estate investors 
than in Denver and we are reliably informed that 
the same opportuvities exist to-day. Mr. nicks is 
soen to visit the East on business, and would be 

pleased to meet persons who desire to make real es- 
tate investments and Joune 1 in Denver. 


VAPOR AND GAS STOVES. 


THe National Vapor Stove and Monasecturiog 

Company, ot Cleveland, Ohio, one of the oidest 
and most reliable manufacturers of gas and vapor 
stoves, has, after much experimenting and expendi- 
ture, been able to place upon the market the nanu- 
taciured article in its pertected form. Now that hot 
weatner is approaching thousands of readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be glad to know where they can 
purchase a gas or vapor stove, which wili do the 
work of a stove or rauge elfe tuaily, oe re- 
liably and sacisfactorily. They are compact in torm, 
do not heat the house, are exceedingly economical, 
and are much liked vy every ope who has used them. 
Our readers will do well to correspond with the _ 
tional Vapor Stove and Manufacturing Commsag 96 
Cleveland if they cannot purchase them of their 
local dealers. 














» 


PACIFIC COASL’ INVESTMENTS. 


it would be very desirable and exceedingly inter- 
esting for our readers to secure a jate map of Puget 
Sound and iook atthe location ot Tacoma. There 
may be a better harbor in the world than Tacoma’s, 
but we do not know ofany. [lheonly objection to it 
is that there is too great a depth of water to enable 
= to easily secure anchorage. From a personal 

isit, and we may Say av unbiased one. we can see no 

yongen why Tacoma has not before it a rapid and 
neoithy growth. Tributary to Tacoma is the finest 
agricultural region in the United states. It isthe 

terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad. A large 
number of different lines of ocean and river steamers, 
ships and vessels are plying regulariy between her 
wharves and the principal parts of the worid. Her 
shipp' sage ope alone are sufficient to make her a 
great city. she has also avery large wholesale 
trade with the interior, is rapidly becuming a manu- 
facturing city, has about twenty banks, trust com- 
panies and Srna institations,one of which hasa 
capital of . thas electric, stearr and horse 
car jines. Gaoelieat schools, churches and hotels, and 
a desirable class of wide-awake, intelligent eomeees - 
The growth of I acoma in the last ten years has been 
simply marvelous. It had to 1880, 1,098 inhabitants aud 
in t8901t had 36,006, an increase of 3.179.23 per cent. 
This rapid g: owth of course makes a great demand for 
real estate and for buildings of all sorts and descri; 
tions, ana, in consequence, investments in real esi 
and loans upon real estate have proved exceedingly 
semaserenve.¢ ~ very many persons in the East can 








testily. We ses no reason, as we intimated 

ingly why the f future of Tacoma is n _-= ex 

y bi w $ present prosper y 
increase, 


only continue, but 
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THE NIMBLE SIXPENCE. Rockwood,17 UnionSquare, 
has introduced an innovation in his art. He pow 
charges only Three Dollars per dozen for the superior 
Cabinet Portraits which (at at per dozen) bave made 
his establishment famous. + ieeemneen to try 
the policy of the nimble le sixpence 

SUPERIOR, W WISCONSIN. 


THERE is very little doubt that judicious invest- 
ments in lots or acre property io superior, Wis., will 
a aenscome pace in the near future. Superior 
~—ay~ &. oins West superior, has one of the 
largest and best ports on the Great Lakes with a 
pumber of very extensive manufacturing plants 
which must surely bring lots and blocks into great 
demand. To meetthis, Messrs. Joseph C. Henvis & 
Company of West Superior, Wis.. have a numberof 
os blocks Rn they are willing to sell at very 

asonable ces. ‘They should be addressed for 
their: iilustraved 175 page yompbict and maps. 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Go to Calitornia via the through lines of the Bur- 
lington Route, from Chicago or St. Lovis to Den- 
ver, and thence overthe new broad gauge. throueh 
car line of the Denver and Rio Gran¢e Railway, via 
Leadville, dlenwood Springs and Salt Lake—through 
interesting cities and unsurpassed scenery. Dining 
Car service all the way.—Adv. 


GRAND EXCURSION TO YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK AND 
OTHER WESTERN RESORTS. 


THE Union Pacific, **The Overland Route,’’ pro- 
poses to run, in July, 183!,a grand excursion from 
Omaha to Yellowstone National Park, Great Sho- 
shone Fa)ls, Idaho, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Garfield 
Beach, Denver, Clear Creek Canon, the famous 
Loop, and other pointsof interest. The Union Pacific 
will furnish six horse Concord Coaches. which will 
carry the party from Beaver Canon, Idaho, to and 
through Yellowstone National Park. These Coaches 
will also be taken to Shoshone Station, and used for 
the ride to Great Shoshone Falls. 

From Beaver Canon to Yellowstone National Park 
the trip will occupy three days going, three days re- 
turning, andeight days will be spentin the park. 
Exce lent tents and good equipment forcamping out 
will be furnished by the Union Pacific, en route from 
Beaver Canon to the Park, and while in the Park the 
tourists will be quartered at the various hotels. 

The very low rate of $250 per passenger has been 
made from Omaha, This rate includes Railroad, Pull- 
man and Stage fare, Meals and Hotel bitls from the 
time of leaving Omaha unti! the return of the excur- 
sion, iu all thirty days. No half fare rates. 

Only thirty-five passengers can be accommodated, 
and as accommodations are limited EARLY APPLI- 
CATION for the same should be made. 


In ordering tickets send money for same hy ex 
press, rry P. Deuel, City — Agent, U.P. 
>ystem, 13 2 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebraska 

No cnilaren will be allowed on ints Trip. For fur- 
therinformation relative to this excursion and itin- 
erary. apply to &. L.. Lomax, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Omaha, Neb.—Adv. 


JA TTNCTILD 


NEW YORK, 14TH ST., NEAR 6TH AVE. 
BROOKLYN, FULTON ST., COR. HOYT. 
PARIS, RUE D’ENGHIEN. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


As we usually import and 
manufacture very largely 


for the opening of a season, 
and owing to the backward- 
ness of trade, caused by the 
unseasonable weather, we 
have now on hand a larger 
stock of fine goods than 
usual at this time of the sea- 
son, and in order to make 
room for summer styles, 
which are especially adapt- 
ed for wear at seaside 
and mountain resorts, and 
which we receive trom now 
on by every French steamer, 
we have placed on sale 

500 ‘Trimmed Round 
Hats, for Ladies and Misses, 
at $3.00; reduced from $5.00 


a Gee 
“ 600, " “1000 
ee. oe 


Paris and our own Trimmed 
Bonnets 


‘ $5.00; nee from $9.00 
71.00: 12.00 
“10.00;  “ “16.50 


These goods are all of the 
choicest and very best mate- 
rials, and are exceptional 
bargains. 

Also 500 doz. fine Straw 
Hats and Bonnets in latest 
shapes of Plain and Fancy 
Braids from 50c. upward. 

Paris Flowers, Feathers, 
Ribbons, Laces in endless 
variety. 


AOTC 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


CORROAaE aetna IN GRANITE, 




















way, N. Y City, City, opposite Dodge Statue. 
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NEILL, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER 


THIS WEEK 


2,500 PIECES 


No 22 Satin Edge Gros Grain Rib- 


bon, extra quality, Choice shades, at 


1 5° YARD; 
Reduced from 36c. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
New China and Japan 


MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRICES. 








500 rolls Seamless Colored Jopenese Mattings, 
from $5 50 to $8.00 per roll, 40 yards e 
5080 rolls Damask Colored sencherr at $12 per roll, 


40 yards each. Extraordinary value, no heavier to 
found. 


1, 000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at $6 per 

roll. Best value in America. 

“1,000 rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 per 
roll, 40 yardseach. Together with full assortment 
of other desirable styles and choice qualities at and 
below cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO,., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 











BOARD.—In a quiet town in the Adirondacks. 
Good table, pleasant rooms. For terms address X, 
Keeseville, N. Y. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, | 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
‘SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths. 
P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

QOORNER 165TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props 











U NEILL, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


LADIES’, MISSES AND CHILDREN’S 


Unies Hats 
Ratna Pie 


We offer you better value for 
your money than any other 
house in the city. 


Fancy Lace Straw Hats, all col- 
ors, latest shapes, at 


25 
EACH. 
French Chip Hats, in black and 


colors, at 


AB* 59° 98° EACH: 


FORMER PRICES, 
$1.00 TO $1.98. 
White Straw Hats, in a large va- 


riety of shapes, from 


AB 10 98" eacn. 


English Milan Sailors at 


65°: EACH; 


WORTH $1.25. 


Feather-weight Sailor Hats, with 
silk bands, 


$1.25 EACH; 


WORTH $2.00 


Boys’ Straw Sailors, all colors. 


48c.. 98c., $1.25 AND 1.98 EACH. 


Boys’ Straw Tam O’Shanter’s, 


$1.48 EACH. 
MISSES’ AND LADIES’ 
Yachting Caps, 


$1.98 EACH. 
H.O’NEILL & CO.., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 





EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


FINE 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 
The genuine Edwin 

C. Burt Shoe has full 


CARPETS. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE FOL- 
LOWING SPECIALTIES: 


A BEAUTIFUL LINE OF 


WILTONS AND WILTON VELVETS. 


A RECENT PURCHASE, WILL BE CLOSED OUT 
AT A SACRIFICE. 


MATTINGS 


r importation of China and Japanese Straw now 
on vont bho itis a thing of wonder to eee the many 
new and novel eflects. 


3,000 Roljs of fine fancy patterns, bought from bank- 
erson account of trouble with consignee, will be 
closed out 

AT $7.50 PER KOLL OF 40 YARDS; 

WORTH $12. 


We have the wane and red check and some fancy 
patterns as luw 


$5.00 ran ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


CURTAINS. 


Immense stock, at less than importation prices. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A specialty.) 


Sheppard Knapp &60., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. Y. 


TH “GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 





BLACK GRENADINES AND CREPE. 


We are now exhibiting the largest 
assortment of Black All-Silk and Silk 
and Wool Grenadine ever shown bv 
us, ranging in price from $1 to $4 per 
vard. 

Special attention is called to a line 
of 23-inch all-silk, figured Gaze Gren- 
adine, at $i per yard; and to our 
large stock of Embroidered Crepe de 
Chine, in small and large designs. 

The 23-inch Crystalline, a new 
Summer fabric, for mourning wear, 
at 75c. per yard, is meeting with very 
great favor. 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Dinner Sets, ae 2 ptooee, all colors...... -#10 00 to $20 00 
Fine White lain Dinner s Sets, ‘ 


oe gueces péeot 14 0 
Fine White ane China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 22 00 
Richly Decorated China Tea a Md $8 to 15 wh 


Hn = Good Ss. 
ogue and Price- free on copuenee. 


VERRINDER & CO., 


1-17 Cooper cen pt — York. 


Orders packed and pinend r steamer free o 
charge. Sent on receipt of Money ¢ Order or Draft. 


Cata- 





THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 aud 11 Park Place, New York. 








THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 
Fireworks of Every Description, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 
FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLICHT CANDLES 


AND 


ALL KINDS OF i aaerecncn' GOODS. 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed © 
WE CAN SHIP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Send for IWustrated Catalogue. 
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Susurance. 


CRUSADE AGAINST CHILD 
INSURANCE. 


‘PHERE has been a luli for some months 
past in the crusade against insurance of 
young children, but recollection of it is 
revived by an incident related by the 
London Review. It seems that one 
Edward, Niness appeared before « com- 
mittee of the House of Lords and stated 
specifically that he had been an agent of 
the Prudential; that, as sucb, it had been 
his business to insure as many lives as he 
could and not to inquire too closely into 
the circumstances of the parents; that 
the company had not instructed him to 
refrain from insuring children of worth- 
less parents, and that there was no neces- 
sity for reporting that fact when a death 
had occurred through neglect; that a 
good many of the people he dealt with 
went in for insurance as a matter of 
speculation, and that persons of the 
thrifty class prefer tc place their insur- 
ance in one of the building or trades 
societies. This has a very parlous sound, 
and a fitting addition to go with it would 
be the statement (which one who had 
never heard of that company might be- 
lieve) that the Prudential is a small con- 
cern known for its small assets, reckless 
practices, and generally unsavory repu- 
tation. Mr. Niness went on to make the 
very credible statement that he had 
heard parents say it would be a good 
thing if the Lord would take such and 
such a child; but he added that if the Pru- 
dential agents obeyed all their official in- 
structions, they might as well close up 
their offices. This sounds like an incau- 
tious admission that the company is not, 
after all, wholly indifferent as to how 
business is done; but Mr. Niness pulled 
himself back into the road and proceeded 
to say that he knew of many cases where 
medical men had signed death certificates 
which they knew to be false; that they 
readily inserted one cause of death or 
another, at the request of agents, and 
that he could give the names of these 
men who did so. 

This sounded like the talk of a man 
who had definite knowledge and was ina 
position to substantiate his statements; 
so the committee asked Mr. Niness 
whether he would attend next day and 
be examined under oath, to which he re- 
plied that he would, provided the persons 
involved were not to be prcsecuted and 
their names would not be made public. 
The committee properly thought this an 
evasion, and asked him to say specifically 
whether he declined to be examined un- 
der oath. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Archbishop of York (since de- 
ceased), then moved, and the committee 
unanimously agreed, to strike out the 
evidence of Mr. Niness entirely, since he 
had made statements implicating persons 
in unlawful conduct and then refused to 
verify these upon oath, notwithstanding 
personal immunity had been promised 
him from any consequences of his testi- 
mony except in case of false testimony, 

On the following day, Mr. T. C. Dewey, 
the Prudential’s manager, presented 
himself and informed the committee that 
Mr. Niness bad been discharged by the 
company, for substantial reasons which 
he explained to the committee; that his 
application had been made for re-instate- 
ment and refused. Mr. Dewey added 
that he believed the country had been 
scoured ty find discharged Prudential 
agents who were willing to come forward 
and make statements, and that he un- 
* derstood another agent (whose statements 
are not sketched) had been asked to 
appear by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 

The mental composition of this excellent 
monomaniac and bis associate crusaders 

isa psychological puzzle. If spoken to, 
Mr. Waugh would say, as he has un- 
doubtedly said a hundred times, that in- 
surance of young children is a system of 
murder and he knows it to be so and can 
prove it. Insuch a case, the next step 
for an accuser is to give names of per- 
sons and places and dates of incidents, 
and then bring on his proofs. Altho 
often challenged to do this, Mr. Waugh, 
with what form of excuses and evasions 
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we do not remember, has managed not to 
do it; nobody has been able to bring him 
to the task of proving anything in partic- 
ular. Failing this, the fit course for an 
accuser is to ever after hold his peace, 
but Mr. Waugh will not; he cries ‘‘ Mur- 
der” as shrilly as ever, and when asked 
where the murder is he never tells, but 
he knows all the same it is being done by 
wholesale. 

But not only is all proof and detail 
lacking to support these vague and sweep- 
ing charges by hearsay, but the disproof 
(which it is not the duty of the defense to 
submit), is perfectly evident in the nature 
of things. Even if we make the incredi- 
bly monstrous supposition that the major- 
ity of those who buy insurance are desti- 
tute of paternal instinct and view their 
children as so many troubles they would 
gladly be rid of, and that the men who 
manage the insurance companies have no 
souls, there remainsthe fact that they 
have no motive to either connive at or 
overlook the defrauding of their trusts. 
That some parents may be willing to rob 
the companies is quite credible; that com- 
panies may be willing to be robbed at all, 
much less upon a prodigious scale, is im- 
possible, 

As yet, this foolish onslaught upon 
juvenile insurance has not attracted 
much attention in this country, altho 
there have been several instances of it. 
But as the growth of such insurance pro- 
gresses there will be more of it. To say 


that a large share, if not a majority, of 
fires are incendiary, and that the com- 
panies are indifferent about this and even 
connive at it, also that life insurance is 
fast becoming a scheme of murder for in- 
surance money and should be suppressed 
by law—this would be no more wild than 
the denunciation of juvenile insurance. 
The simpje truth is that self-preservation 
in the companies may always be trusted 
to make such regulatiuns as will prevent 
the successful attempt at fraud on any 
considerable scale. 


- 





NEW JERSEY AND THE “ SHORT- 
TERMERS.” 


ACCORDING to tne Pniladelphia Press, 
Governor Abbett, of New Jersey, has de- 
termined to root out, if possible, the ‘‘en- 
dowment” concerns, most of them of the 
short-term sort, which infest that State, 
having their nominal headquarters in 
Camden, but not confining themselves to 
the New Jersey side of the Delaware, 
since Philadelphia is so handily near by. 
The Governor, it is said, has ordered 
Commissioner Harvey to do his utmost, 
and Mr. Harvey has talked it over with 
prosecuting attorneys, one of whom says 
that some fifty ‘‘short termers” are oper- 
ating upder New Jersey laws. Some of 
these are so swift that they ask only six 
weeks’ time, and one advertises ‘‘no dues, 


no assessments, no lapses, certificates 
mature in one week”; this is the climax, 
we should say. 

The Philadelphia brood have been going 
to pieces lately at a rapid rate; we have 
not noted precisely, but it may be at the 
rate of a dozen per week. Yet it isa 
misuse of words to speak of them as 
‘* failing”; for they no more fail, in the 

ordinary commercial sense of that word, 
than a man fails who says he is about to 
jump over the moon and then doesn’t do 
it. As already pointed out, these con- 
eerns fail when the lure ceases to attract 
victims, or when the locality becomes so 
uncomfortably warm that a removal is 
expedient, or when the slow-footed law 
reaches them. Meanwhile, operations 
continue merrily, notwithstanding changes 
and failures; for instance, the New York 
World of Sunday, May 10th, had on one 
page the advertisements of ten, nine of 
which are located in the State of Massa- 
chueetts. 

Judge Garrison, im charging a New 
Jersey Grand Jury, is reported to have said 
that the heads of these societies can be 
indicted, but that agents and solicitors 
cannot be, Therein appears to be a defect 
of the law, and there seems to us to be 
another if ‘Prosecutor Wartmann is right, 
as he is reported to have said,that in 
order to arrest these heads it is necessary 
for some victim to make a charge. If a 
man is seen to raise a club above tne head 
of another, or if aman, with the usual ap- 
pliances of burglary, is seen climbing a 
rear fence at midnight, it is not necesssa- 
ry to defer arrest until somebody has 
complained of being struck or until a 
burglary has been committed. The ra- 
tional proposition is that when a man 
puts himself in a state of readiness to 
practice a fraud and advertises his inten- 
tion to do it a crime oas been committed, 
and a call for intervention of law exwts, 








FIRE INSURANCE RATES IN THE 
PAST. 


SoME time ago, the Insurance Monitor 
declared that whatever may be said about 
demoralization otherwise in fire insur- 
ance the rates of premium are well main- 
tained. That a good many new factors 
of destruction have been coming in dur- 
ing the last quarter-century is undeniable; 
some of these are petrolewm and its 
products, electric wires and all they in- 
volve, new fiber processes, new chemical 
compounds. On the other hand, there is 
unquestionably a great advance in water 
supply, police and fire equipment, elec- 
tric alarms, salvage operations; the 
Monitor thinks this change may be rough- 
1y estimated to offset the other and that 
altho itis impossible to produce any proof 
the general opinivn of fire underwriters 
throughout the country would probably 


be that the same rate of premium on the 
same general line of business ought to 
produce about the same average reeult 
now and at any time during the past 
thirty years. The Monitor article then 
proceeds: 


‘We are just now merely developing the 
fact that the rates are well maintained; 
that they are higher to-day than they have 
been on the average during the past thirty 
years; and this we do by abstracting from 


the reports of the New York Insurance De- 
partment the fire risks written, the pre- 

miums charged and the rate obtained year 
by year from 1860 to 1889 inclusive. This 
we exhibit by table, and we recommend 
a careful study of the same by the fire 
underwriters under whose notice these fig- 
ures may come, The average rate obtained 
during the past thirty years isa fraction 
below ninety five cents (0 945); the highest 
rates obtained were immediately after the 
Chicago and Boston fires, and the lowest 
were in 1864 and 1865. The writer has a 
lively recollection of the abject demoraliza- 
tion which prevailed in fire insurance rates 
during those years, when the premium 
obtaived was only seventy-five cents on the 
hundred dollars insured and the fire losses 
callea forsixty-two to sixty-seven cents, and 
the following year ran uptoeighty onecents 
while the premium rate only advanced to 
eighty-two, leaving but one cent on the one 
hundred dollars insured witt which to pay 
expenses and dividends. Uf course heavy 
losses ensued among the companies, and it 
was no wonder that the International as well 
as various others failed to make a suceessful 
start, entering the field as they did under 
such ‘fatally adverse circumstances. That, 
however, 1s merely a personal reminiscence; 
the prime fact to which we are calling atten- 
tion is that the average rateis high and not 
low. It is not too high for safety under the 
present extravagant cost of doing the busi- 
ness, and it doubtless should be maintained; 

but it is high enough, and if the insurance 
people of the country are wise they will not 
attempt to raise it. 








| Fire Risks 
































| Premiums 
Year, | Written, Chargea, | Rate 
1860 seeeeeeeeee | $1,617,439, 268, $13,750,761) 0.85 
WBE1.....cccoee 1,530,019. 234 12,400,644) 0.81 
1862... 1,729,988,571) 18,404,596) 0.77 
iota 27150,200,797|  16,414.293| 0.76 
4% 0.75 
0.74 
0.82 
0.95 
0.90 
0.88 
0.90 
0.91 
0.96 
1.10 
1.08 
1 00 
0.98 
0.90 
0.86 
0.86 
688, 0.86 
69,809,068) 0.88 
79,465,794) 0.91 
90,779,'80| 0.97 
94,116,943] 1.00 
9,593,732,321, 98,925,815} 1.02 
10,007.017,858| 102,585,876] 1.02 
10,619,908,56z; 16,278,789) 1.00 
11,228,479,760| 111,085,70s| 1.00 
11,622,595,042) 116,141,176, 1.00 
Total. ... . {$188,064,787,083|$1,730,884,3°8| 0.95 
INSURANCE. 
1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 


nsurance 
o coves $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 

Total amount 

Insurance in 
force Dec. 31st.25,455,249 00 29.469,590 00 35,306,462 50 


GEO. H. Lo hap slates President. 


= NAEELWHIOH Ts ‘Assistant Secretary. 
ssistan re’ 
WM, T. STANDEN, actuary. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
b+) the CONTINUA lad TERM POLICY which gives 
e insu bie amount of in- 
demanity in "he aoe Not: death, at the lowest ible 
esent cash outlay; and the GUARANT D IN- 
OME POLICY e#iich embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment — iy! ae in the 
event of adversit ay sured may be 
as COLLATERAL SECURITY POR A LOAN 

to the e es of the full legal reserve value thereof 
mci accor @ with the terms and conditions of these 











pany.are inv BY? desiring to represent th 
qed eiadee oss 8. GREPNEY. Supe 
Office. per- 
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1851, 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a atothpattee and entitied tu 
vornicpate in beg wo ny of surplus. 


to and 
contains Se ae liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 














ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A.HALL, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$3,829,331 19 


secescescesecss 1,357,821 14 

Total Marine Premiums..........ccess. $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to 31st December, 1890,.......0 


Losses paid during the same 

period - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,,.... $7,599,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,268,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OBEITIALECA BE. cccrccccccccccccesssccccccecoes 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMOUDL. socsccccece ++ seccees $12,027,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1856 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 








By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES JAMES G. » 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. ae VERICH. 
A.A RAVEN. . DE} MITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYDJONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY. 
BENJAMIN Ht FIELD, WALDHOW P SEAR 
WIDHIAM DEQHOOT, ISKAO BELLO 
HORACE GRaY, ANSON Ww MAAR sony 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE LN NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV INCK, 
0. A. HAND. ILLI . BOULTON 
JOHN D HEWLET RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BCRDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ORGE W. CAMPBELL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H BROWN, 
CHRISTIAN pg THOMSO 


JOHN D. JONES, frpetdent, 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-Preside: 
4. A. RAVEN, od Vice-President 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANN UAL REPORT 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


Amount ot Net Assets, January Ast, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 


Leas Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist).... 568,525 11 


#100,458,797 35 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PUORIGMEB: c cnnccsgecccccenccescnccccscsens eocccsoqeas ep cucequepevseccoes, 06 64 $2€ 863,854 71 

Less deferred preiniuma, January Ist, 1890 ............s0006 er ccccccccccccocs 1,685,€45 37—$27,228,209 34 

INteTest ANA TEMS, CTC. ....50..cceeccceeeeceees Cenwesecdccnbeccccccoccesoccce 5,871,235 38 

Less Interest accrued J anuary BAR, Dc cs ccwcestbocécnncssdcenescee, cages 441,344 64— 4,929,590 74— $32,158,100 








$132,61.,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discoarted (including reversion- 


GET GRAIISRS 00 GRMIGD. 0000 50 coccccccvccccccce cece vecccosecs cee seces ccccnccecesce $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 

Total PAIS POMP AMalMeEBccrcvsvcccs oc ccccccccececocccscccesccccvcsees $13.279,544 02 
Da GAD POA O  o ax anc ccecwcinncnc0esgsnsetcceses caceneénepécapete segseeee-secsgens 240,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, CtC........ ..cccccccccercccccccccscnccesecccsecs 5,400,061 19 


Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 


$112,564,371 39 


1,062,662 86 —$20,052,.026 04 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and 1M traDsil... .......ccceceeeee eoeceeeseeeee ceneeen.eeneee 6,548.94 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value. 

BOT FORGE FEiocccceccses. se casdcvey, sconccccesccvce soescccccocccocccncsoncesopoccceceses 63,867 546 
SR TIIIE oon ccscksene s0hbe+ p00se. 00-5 eagresdegcotersscub<sonnhds adeseh bese *6nssesse 14,341,$17 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

NI Le 10 ani <hietinigneielh peta ines Sahin biauniatas eoagiemadtaecampreds, waste 19.446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. included in Liat ilities, 

AMOUDLUS CO OVEF $2.0U0,000)....... cevcecccccccecees seeesces ee-seeeses soe seeeeee “* 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing polictes, due subsequent to 

DAN. 1St, IBVL...ccccccccccccccccsccccccccscccccccces secccesceeess ee sosesses -cosceecoees 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2.000,000)......... 1,421,828 15 
ABURCY WAIANCE. 20000 - coccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccsccsces coeseeevecccccvecoececs 195,812 91 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1St, 1891... ees sceceeeeeee ceeeeeeeeeeee 474.823 52—$112,564,571 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books-. . 3,383,438 58 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 


Appropriated as follows: 











Approved losses 1M COUTSE Of PAYMENTE.......ceeseeceecseeecesecersesceceserecsreeesens $618,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, C6C.... 2... .cccecccecccsneceneeretecereseeseseeeseeseese 364,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ cee cocce 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (cl not pr WE). ccccccccccccce coccsesccocece: cece 22,901 &3 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
UMAOTEEE).. scccccccccccce coccocscs-cecccce coe cccccccs ccccecces-cecescooccccocccosece 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AAVANCE..........0cceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeesseneeenessereeeees 54,660 53 
$101,049,359 11 
Surplus, Company’s Standard.............. ....++++ ‘ $14,898,450 86 


Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund...............++seee0 ees 
Estimated General Surplus..........206 cccceecceseceeecceeeeeeee seeees 


$8,670,539 50 
6.227, DLL 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend tc 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 








NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
Ir SUED. : FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
$22. ae | jon 4, 1881........ $135, 726,916 | Jan. 1. Is8l...... $43, mes. ae $8 964,71 
in the year ee . 68.521 452 | Jan. 1, 1886 .... 259 674,5 Jan. 1, 1886.. ... 06. len eoee -- 16121, 4 
In the year 1890.......... 159,576,065 | Jan. 1, 1891....... 563,538,726 | Jan. 1, 1891...... 115.947, S10 | 1890" -.°" 82,108,100 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTEK H. LEWIS. 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
C. C. BALDWIN. 





JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUUKLEY 
HENRY TOCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS. 
JOHN OLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
H. C. MORTIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 








THE MUTUAL . 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . ‘ . ‘ e * 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, . 
Liabilities other — Reserve, > 
Surplus, . ° ° ° ° 
Receipts from all sources, ‘ 
yee, ett to Policy-Holders, . fi 
Risks assumed, Y a A ‘ 


Risksin force, . ; ; é ° 


49,188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


$136,668,368 00 
505,359 82 


160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . . 


Loans on Collateral Securities, 


Gash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ee 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, ete., . . . 


$76,529,231 72 


3,556,441 59 
. 7,183,256 35 


$147, 154,961 20 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 


In Reserve on Policies ‘and: Surplus, : 


In Receipts, . 


In Pa; 
In assum ‘ ‘ ° ° 
In Risks in force, e ‘ 5 é e 


Risks Risks 


- ro to Policy-holders. 7 ‘ A 


Dushiiians to 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 O7 
° 1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


policies, 
23,745 pomates, 


4,611) 





Year. Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders, Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . $13,923,062 19... — 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 18,129,108 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,968 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23'119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15, 200, 608 38... 81,119,019 62.. 186,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 
New York, January 28th, r8or. s 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Oxiver HARRIMAN. 
Henry W. Situ. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. 


Samugv E, Sproutts. 
Lucivs Rosinson. 
Samuevt D. Bascock. 


S. Van RenssecaeR CruGer, 
Cuartes R, HENDERSON. 
Gerorce Buss. 


TxHeopore Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock, 
| Preston B, Pum. 


GronGe S, Cor. | Gzorce F, Baker, Rurus W. PeckuHam. STUYVESANT Fisn, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. — THOMPSON. - Hopart Herrick. Avucustus D,. JUILLIAke. 
James C, Ho.pen. UDLEY OLCcoTT, im. P. Dixon. | CHarLes E, MILzer. 
Hermann C, Von Post.| Freperic Cromwe.t.| Rospert A. GRANNISS. ames W. Hustep. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. Henry H. Rocers. | WALTER R, GILLETTE, 


| — T. Davies. 


Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. 


Jxo. 


W. AUCHINCLOss, | James E, Granniss, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivenr. 


ALTER R. GILLETTE, Genera Menage 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secre 


ARCHIBAL DN 


EMORY McCLINTOt TOCK, 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC “CROMWEL 1, 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant See’ y- 


. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


LLD., F. I. Actuary. 
CHARLES * PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor, 





WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





Mepicat Directors: 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E, J. 


MARSH. M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest:- 
ASSETS, $10.500,000. 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 
Unrestricted residence, 
ncontestable Policies. 


Definite Contracts, 
suarpopeate settlement of 
a 








OFFICE: 
2 Courtlandt St. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


I cay Square, Boston, Mass. 


ETS, Dec. 31st, 1890.. $21,102,654 30 
SBILIPi Bs)? 1990. 83 Foe ied is 


$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the o:d life rate vremium. 
ie nnent Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash * 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the 1 i 
sured is entitled by the Vassachusetts Statute. 

mpblets, rates and values pes any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 

J0s. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B,. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


-Fi 
Reserve insurance and ‘ail heme claims 
Surplus over all Liabiliti _ 46,8 82 


OB. seeecessescecees 





wubuak iWon tuomeRT hee 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


APR BT eric... 222::°59388-872 A$ 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard) $906,257 74 


Cash surrender values stated in every and 
food DY the Massachussetts’ ‘Non fortelvare 


Ww YORK OFFI ARR PRE Nn, 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital............00...... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

A WI on. cchedecendatecsensa 2,985,328 79 
Net Surplus.. 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus hese 2,602,620 05 
QmORS BAGG .ccc0s cree ecsconces 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 


EDWARD LANNING, 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Asst Sec’ ys. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, V. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvorn Departmert, 
Chicago, I 1. 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster, 
GEO.E KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. 


THE FOUNDLING. 
BY JOHN B. TABB, 











WHAT time the wandering mother Night 
Made ready to depart, 

A new born, trembling Dream of Light 
She laid upon my heart. 

“Keep it,” she sighed, and bending low 
Wept o’er it where it lay; 

Theu, suddenly as April snow, 
Went vanishing away. 

ELLicorr Ciry, Mp. 


”~ 





THE STAR ON THE MARSH. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


I, 

IT was close upon high tide, and the 
creek that wound in through the diked 
marshes was rapidly filling to the brim 
with the swirling, cold, yellow-gray 
waters of Minas. The sun, but half risen, 
yet lingered on the wooded crest of the 
Gaspereau bills; while above hung adap- 
pled sky of pink and pale amber and 
dove-color. A yellow Jight streamed 
sharply down across the frost-whitened 
meadows, the smoldering ruins of 
Grand Pré village, and out upon the glit- 
tering expanse of Minas Basin. The 
beams tinged brightly the cordage and 
half-furled sails of two ships that rode at 
anchor in the Basin, near the shore. With 
a pitilessly revealing whiteness the rays 
descended on the mournful encampment 
at the creek’s mouth, where a throng of 
Acadian peasants were getting ready to 
embark for exile. 

* Late grew the year, and stormy was the sea.” 

Already had five ships sailed away with 
their sorrowful freight, disappearing 
around the towering front of Blomidon, 
from the straining eyes of friends and 
kinefolk left behind. Another ship would 
sail out with the next ebb, and all was 
sad confusion and unwilling haste till the 
embarkation shouid be accomplished. 
The ship’s boats were losded down with 
rude household stuff, and boxes full of 
homespun linens and woolens. Children 
were crying with the cold, and a few 
women were weeping silently; but the 
partings that had succeeded each other at 
intervals throughout the last few weeks 
had dulled the edge of anguish, and most 
of the Acadians wore an air of heavy 
resignation. The New England soldiers 
on guard gave what help they could, but 
sullenly; for they were weary of the 
misery that they had so long been forced 
to watch. 

The people were huddled on a little 
patch of marsh within a curve of the 
dike. Beyond the dike there spread a 
stretch of reddish brown salt-flats, cov- 
ered with water only at the highest epring- 
tides, and now meagerly sprinkled with 
sharp-edged blades and tufts of the gray 
salt-grasses. The flats were soft between 
the bunches of the grass, and a broad 
track was trampled into mire by the pass- 
ing down of many feet from the dike’s 
edge to the buats, 

In a work like this there are always a 
thousand unlooked for delays, and before 
half the embarkation was effected the tide 
had reached the full, and paused and 
turned to ebb. As the strip of shining 
red mud began to widen between the 
grasses and the water’s edge, the bustle 
and confusion increased. Sometimes a 
woman who had already stepped into the 
boat, thinking that her people had pre- 
ceded her, would spring over the side into 
the shallow water, and rush, sobbing 
with anxious fear, back to the encamp- 
ment. Sometimes a child would lose 
sight of its father or mother in the press. 
and lift ite shrill voice in a wail of deso- 
lation, which found piteous echo in every 
Acadian heart. 

Lower and lower fell the tide. The cur- 
rent was now thick and red with the mud 
which it was dragging from the flats to 
re-deposit on some crescent shoal at the 
mouth of the Ganard or Piziquid. Over 
the dike and down toward the waiting 
boats came an old man, bent with years, 
supported by his son and his son’s wife, 
a middle-aged couple. The decrepit fig- 
ure in its quaint Acadian garb was one to 
be -remembered, Old Remi Corveau was 
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a man of means among the Acadian peas- 
ants. His feet were incased in high-top 
moccasins of vividly embroidered moose- 
hide, and his legs in gaiters, or mitasses, 
of dark blue woolen homespun, laced 
with strips of red cloth. His coat was a 
long and heavy garment of homespun 
blanket, dyed toa yellowish brown with 
many decoctions of a plant which the 
country-folk now know as “ yaller- 
weed.” Aap of coarse sealskin covered 
his head, and was tied beneath his chin 
with a woolon scarf of dulired. The old 
man clutched his stick in his mittened 
right hand, muttering to himself, and 
seemed but half aware of what was going 
on. When he came to the edge of the 
wet, red clay, however, he straightened 
himself and looked abouthim. He gazed 
at the boats and at the anchored ships be- 
yond. A light of sudden intelligence 
fi.zhed into his feeble eyes. He turned 
half round and looked back upon the 
ruined village, while his son and daugh- 
ter paused respectfully. 

‘“*Hurry along there now,” exclaimed 
one of the guards, impatiently; and the 
Acadian couple, understanding the tone 
and gesture, pulled at their father’s arms 
to lead him into the boat. The old man’s 
eyes flamed wildly, and crying, ‘*J ne veux 
pas! jne veux pas!” he broke from them 
and struggled back toward the dike. 
Instantly bis son overtook him, picked 
him up in his arms, and carried him, now 
sobbing feebly, down to the boat, where 
he laid him on a pile of blankets. As the 
laden craft moved slowly toward the ship 
the old man’s complainings ceased. 
When they went to hoist him over the 
ship’s side they discovered that he was 
dead. 

And now the very last boatload was 
well-nigh ready to start. The parish 
priest, who was staying behind to sail 
with the next and final ship, was bidding 
his sad farewells. A young woman drew 
near the boat, but hardly seemed to see 
the priest’s kind face of greeting, so anx- 
iously was she fumbling in the depths of 
a small bag which she carried on her 
arm. The bag was of yellow caribou- 
skin, worked by Indian fingers in many- 
colored designs of dyed porcupine quills. 

** What’s the matter, Marie, my child?” 
inquired the priest, gently. ‘ Hast thou 
lost something more, besides thy country 
and thy father’s house? ” 

As be spoke the girl, whose name was 
Marie Beaugrand, looked up with a sigh 
of relief and turned to him affectionately, 

**I have found it, Father! Va!” she 
exclaimed, holding up a gigantic ame- 
thyst of marvelous brilliancy. ‘‘ Pierrot 
gave it to me to keep for him, you know,” 
she added, timidly, ‘* because of the bad 
luck that goes with it when a man has 
it!” 

This was no time to chide the girl for 
her belief in the superstition which he 
knew was connected with the wondrous 
jewel. The priest merely smiled and said: 
‘* Well, well, guard it carefully, my little 
one; and may the Holy Saints enable it to 
mend the fortunes of thee and thy Pierrot! 
Farewell; and God have thee ever in his 
keeping, my dear child!” 

Hardly were the words well past his 
lips when the girl gave a scream of dis- 
may, and sprang forward down the slip- 
pery red incline. She had dropped the 
amethyst, by some incomprehensible mis- 
chance. The priest beheld the purple 
gleam as it flashed from between the 
girl’s fingers. Her high cap of coarse un- 
dyed French linen fell away from her 
black locks as she stooped to grope pas- 
sionately in the ooze which had swallow- 
ed up her treasure. In a moment the 
comely picture of her dark blue sleeves, 
gray petticoat and trim red stockings was 
sadly disfigured by the mud. The girl’s 
despair was piercing; but the impatient 
guards, who knew not what she had lost, 
were on the point of taking her forcibly 
to the boat, when Colonel Winslow, who 
stood near by,checked them peremptorily. 

Seeing the priest gird up his cassock 
and step forward to help the sobbing girl 
in her search, Colonel Winslow ques- 
tioned of the interpreter as to what the 
damsel had lost to cause such lament. 

“A toy, a mere gaud, your Excel- 
lency,” said the shrewd interpreter, giv- 
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ing Winslow a title which he would not 
have employed had there been any one 
present of higher rank than the New 
England Colonel. ‘‘A mere gaud of a 
purple stone; but they do say it would be 
worth a thousand pounds if one had it in 
London. These poor folk call it the 
‘Witch Stone,’ because, they say, it 
brings bad luck to the map that has it. 
The more learned sort smile at such a 
superstition, and call the stone ‘ The Star’ 
by reason of its surpassing beauty—Pierrot 
Desbarat’s star, they call it now, since 
that youth picked it up last spring on 
Blomidon, where it had once before beep 
found and strangely lost again. They 
say the youth gave the jewel to his 
betrothed yonder to keep for him, if so 
she might ward off the evil fortune.” 

Tue New England colonel’s high-arched 
eyebrows went up into his forehead at 
this tale. His round and ruddy face 
softened with sympathy for the poor 
girl’s despair. Winslow was convinced 
of the wisdom and justice of the orders 
which he was carrying out so firmly; but 
he wished the task of removing the 
Acadians had been confided to any other 
bands than his. ‘This affair is more 
grievous to me,” he wrote to a friend 
about this time, ‘‘ than any service I was 
ever employed in.” 

Presently, remarking that the girl’s 
efforts were fruitless, and the tide ebbing 
rapidly, Winslow ordered several of his 
soldiers down into the mud to assist her 
search. Veiling their reluctance the men 
obeyed, and the ooze was explored to the 
very water’s edge. At length, realizing 
that the departure could not safely be 
longer delayed, Winslow ordered the 
quest to cease. 

As the girl turned back to the boat the 
colonel caught sight of the despair upon 
her face; and reddening in the folds of 
his double chin, he slipped some gold 
pieces into the muddy hand of the priest. 

** Be good enough, sir, to give tue dam 
sel these,” he said, stiffly, ‘* Tell her I 
will have the search continued. If the 
stone is found she shall haveit. If any 
one steals it I will hang him.” 

As the priest, leaning over the boat- 
side, slipped the pieces into the buck- 
skin bag, Colonel Winslow turned away, 
and rather roughly ordered the bespat- 
tered soldiers back to camp to clean them- 
selves. 

After the priest had bid farewell to the 
still weeping Marie and the little com- 
pany about her, he stood waiting to re- 
ceive the other boat which was now re- 
turning from the ship. He saw that 
something unexpected had taken place. 
His old parishioner was lying back in the 
stern, covered with a blanket, while his 
son and daughter lamented over him with 
the unrestraint of children. On the fol- 
lowing day, under the stern guard of the 
Puritan soldiers, there was a touching 
funeral in the little cemetery on the hill- 
side,and the frozen sods were heaped upon 
the last Acadian grave of Grand Pré vil- 
lage. Remi Corveau had chosen death 
rather than exile. 

And what was the jewel whose loss had 
caused such grief to Marie Beaugrand? 
For generations the great amethyst had 
sparkled in the front of Blomidon, visible 
at intervals in certain lights and from 
certain standpoints, and again unseen for 
months or years together. The Indians 
called it ‘‘ The Eye of Gluskfp,” and be- 
lieved that to meddie with it at atl would 
bring down swiftly the vengeance of the 
demigod. Fixed high on the steepest face 
of the cliff, the gem had long defied the 
search of the most daring climbers, It 
jJurked, probably, under some overhang- 
ing brow of ancient rock, asina fit and 
inviolable setting. At length, some 
years before the date of the events I have 
been describing, a French sailor, fired by 
the far-off gleaming of the gem, had suc- 
ceeded in locating the spot of splendor. 
Alone, with a coil of rope, he made his 
way to the top of the ancient cape. A 
few days later his bruised and lifeless 
body was found among the rocks below 
the hight, and taken for burial to the 
little hillside cemetery by the Gaspereau. 
The fellow had evidently succeeded in 
finding the amethyst and disloging it 
from its matrix, for when next the elfin 





light -gleamed forth it was seen to come 
from a point far down the cliff, not more 
than a hundred feet above the tide. 

Here it nad been found by Pierrot Des- 
barats, who, laughing to scorn the super- 
stitious fears of his fellow viliagers, had 
brought it home in triumph. It was his 
purpose to go, at some convenient season, 
to Halifax, and there sell the matchless 
crystal, of whose value the priest had 
been able to give bim some idea. But 
that very spring ill luck had crossed the 
threshold of Pierrot’s cabin, a thresh- 
old over which he was even then pre- 
paring td lead Marie Beaugrand as his 
bride. Two of his oxen died mysterious- 
ly, his best cow slipped her calf, his horse 
got a strain in the loins, and his apple 
blossoms were nipped by a frost which 
passed by his neighbors’ trees, There- 
upon, heeding the words of an old Mic- 
mac squaw, who had said that the spell of 
the stone had no power upon a woman, 
Pierrot had placed his treasure in Marie’s 
keeping till such time as it could be trans- 
formed into English gold—and from that 
day the shadow of ill-fate bad seemed to 
pass from him, until the edict of banish- 
ment came upon Grand P:é like a bolt 
out of a cloudless heaven. 

From the ship, on whose deck he 
awaited her coming, Pierrot saw the ap- 
parently causeless accident which had be- 
fallen the gem, and watched with dry 
lips and burning eyes the vain endeavors 
of the search. His hauds trembled and 
nis heart was bitter against the girl for 
a few moments; but as the boat drew 
near, and he caught the misery and fath-_ 
omless self-reproach on her averted face, 
his anger melted away in pity. He took 
Marie’s hand as she came over the bul- 
warks, and whispered to her: ‘* Don’t 
cry about it, ’Tite Chérie, it would have 
brought us bad luck anywhere we went. 
Let’s thank the Holy Saints it’s gone.” ~ 

As the ship forged slowly across the 
Basin, and came beneath the shadow of 
the frown of Blomidon, Pierrot pointed 
out first the perilous ledge to which he 
had climbed for the vanished “star,” 
and then the tide-washed hollow under 
the cliff, where they had picked up tte 
body of the luckless sailor from St. Malo. 
‘“* Who knows, Marie,” continued Pierrot, 
‘if thou hadst not lost that evil stone 
thou might’st one day have seen me in 
such a case as that sailor came into!” 
And then, not because she was at all con- 
vinced by such reasoning, but because 
her lover’s voice was kind, the girl looked 
up into Pierrot’s face and made shift to 
dry her tears. 

IL. 

Late in December the last ship sailed 
away. Then the last roof-tree of Grand 
Pré village went down in ashes; and 
Winslow’s Lieutenant, Osgood, with a 
sense of heavy duty done, departed with 
his New England troops. Winslow him- 
self had gone some weeks before. 

For five years after the great exile the 
Acadian lands lay deserted, and the fogs 
that gathered morning by morning on 
the dark top of Blomidon looked down 
on a waste where vame and went no 
human foststep. All the while the fated 
amethyst lay hidden, as far as tradition 
tells, beneath the red ooze and changing 
tides of the creek. 

Then settlers began to come in, and 
the empty fields were taken up by men of 
English speech. Once more, a village 
rose on Grand Pré, and cider-presses 
creaked on the hills of Gaspereau. Of 
the Acadians, to keep their memory 
green on the meadows they had captured 
from the sea, there remained the inter- 
minable lines of mighty dike, the old 
apple orchards and the wind-breaks of 
tall populars, and some gaping cellars 
full of ruins wherein the newcomers 
dug persistently for treasure. 

By and by certain of the settlers, who 
occupied the higher grounds back of the 
village, began to talk of a star which they 
hid seen, gleaning with a strange violet 
radiance from a patch of unreclaimed 
salt marsh by the mouth of the creek. In 
early evening only could the elfin light 
be discerned, and then it was visible to 
none but those who stood upon tne 
hights. Soon, from no one knew where, 
came tales of *‘ The Eye of Glusk&p,” and 
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‘* The Witch’s Stone,” and “ L’ Etoile de 
Pierrot Desbarat,” and the death of the 
sailor of St. Malo, and the losing of the 
gem on the day the ship sailed forth, Of 
the value of the amethyst the most fabu- 
lous stories went abroad, and for a season 
the good wives of the settlers had but a 
sorry time of it, cleansing their husbands 
garments from a daily defilement of mud. 

While the vain search was going on an 
old Scotchman, shrewder than his fellows, 
was taking out his title-deeds to the 
whole expanse of salt-flats, which cover- 
ed perhaps a score of acres. Having 
quietly made his position secure at Hali- 
fax, Dagald McIntyre came down on his 
fellow villagers with a firm celerity, and 
the digging and the defiling of garments 
came suddenly to an end by Grand Pré 
Creek. Soonaline of new dike encom- 
passed the flats, the spring tides swept no 
more across those sharp grasses which 
had bent beneath the unreturning feet of 
the Acadiacs, and the prudent Scot found 
himself the richer by twenty acres of ex- 
haustlessly fertile meadow, worth a hun- 
dred dollars an acreany day. Moreover, 
he felt that he had the amethyst. Could 
he not see it almost any evening toward 
sundown by merely climbing the hillside 
back of his snug homestead? How 
divinely it gleamed, with long, pale, 
steady rays, just inside the lines of cir- 
cumvallation which he had so cunningly 
drawn about it! In its low lurking place 
beside the hubbub of the recurring ebb 
and flow, it seemed to watch, like an un- 
winking eye, for the coming of curious 
and baleful fateg. 

But it never fell to the Scotchman’s 

ortune to behold his treasure close at 
hand. To the hilltop he had to go 
whenever he would gloat upon its beauty. 
To the most diligent and tireless search- 
ing of every inch of the marsh’s surface 
it refused to yield up its implacably vir- 
ginal luster. Sometimes, tho rarely, it 
was visible as the moon drew near her 
setting, and then it would glitter whitely 
-and malignantly, like a frosty spear 
point. At last the settlers began to whis- 
per that the star was not in the marsh at 
all, but that Dugald McIntyre, af er the 
fashion of these canny folk, had o’er- 
reached himself, and run the lines of the 
dike right over it. That it could continue 
to shine under such discouraging circum- 
stances, the settlement by this time 
scorned to doubt. To‘* The Star on the 
Marsh,” as the enchanted jewel now 
came to be called, the people were ready 
to attribute any powers, divine or devil- 
ish. 

Whether the degree of possession to 
which Dugald Mcintyre had attained 
could be considered to constitute a legal 
ownership of the jewel or not is a ques- 
tion for lawyers, not for the mere teller 
of a plain tale, the mere digger among the 
facts of a perishing history. Suffice it to 
say that the finger of ill-fortune soon des- 
ignated Dugald McIntyre as the man 
whose claim to the ‘‘ Star” was acknowl- 
edged by the Fates. 

From the time of the completion of the 
new dike dated the Scotchman’s troubles. 
His cattle ome year, his crops another, 
seemed to find the seasons set against 
them. Dugald’s prudence, watchfulness 
and untiring industry minimized every 
stroke; nevertheless, things went steadily 
to the worse. 

At length, after several changes of 
ownership, the ‘‘ Star on the Marsh,” and 
the marsh with it, came into the posses- 
sion of a widow lady of great wealth, on 
whom the spell, it seemed, was of none 
effect. Her heirs were in England, and 
it came to pass, in the course of a genera- 
tion, that Grand Pré knew not the owners 
of the fated marsh, and could not tell 
what troubles, if any, were falling upon 
the possessors of ‘‘ The Star.”” Neverthe- 
less the star kept up its gleaming, a 
steady eye of violet under the sunsets, a 
ray of icy pallor when the large moon 
neared her setting; and at length it was 
discovered that the enchanted j -wel had 
yet other periods of manifestation. Be- 
lated wayfarers, on stormy December 
nights, had caught the unearthly eye- 
beam when no other light could be seen 
in earth or sky. When this took place 
the tide was always near about the full, 








and beating hoarsely all along the outer 
dikes. Then would be heard, between 
the pauses of the wind, the rattle of oars 
at the mouth of the creek, and the creak 
of ships’ cordage, and anon the sound of 
children crying with the cold. If voices 
came from the spot where the new marsh 
lay unseen and the ‘‘ Star” shone coldly 
watchful, they were for the most part 
in a tongue which the wayfarers could 
not understand. But now and again, 
some said, there were orders spoken in 
Englisb, and then the clank of arms and 
tbe tramp of marching feet. Of course 
these things were held in question by 
many of the settlers, but there were none 
so hardy as to suffer themselves to be 
caught upon the ‘“‘new marsh” after 
nightfall, ‘‘The Eye of Gluskap” dis- 
cerned a supernatural terror in many a 
heart that claimed renown for courage. 


IIT. 


A hundred years had rolled down the 
hillsiies of the Gaspereau and out across 
the Minas tides into the fogs and hollows 
of the past; and still the patch of diked 
land at the creek’s mouth was lit by the 
unsearchable luster of the ‘* Star on the 
Marsh.” As for the various distinguished 
scientists who undertook to unravel the 
mystery, either much study had made 
them blind or the lights were unpropi- 
tious; for not one of them ever attained to 
a vision of the violet gleam. They went 
away with laughter on their lips. 

One spring there came to Grand Pré 
a young Englishman named Desbra, a 
long-limbed, ample-chested youth, with 
whitish hair and reddish skin, and clear, 
straightforward blue eyes. Desbra was 
resolved to learn farming in a new coun- 
try, so he bought an old farm on the up- 
lands, with an exhausted orchard, and 
was for a time surprised at the infertility 
of the soil. 

Gradually he made himself master of 
the situation, and of some more desirable 
acres, and also, incidentally it seemed, of 
the affections of a maiden who lived not 
far from Grand Pré, 

Dagald McIntyre had prospered again 
when the “* Eye of Gluskfp” no longer 
looked malignantly on his fortunes; and 
to his descendants he had left one of the 
finest properties within view of Blomi. 
don. It was Jessie McIntyre, his great- 
grandchild, who had captured the heart 
of young Desbra. 

One rosy September afternoon, as Jessie 
stood in the porch where the wild grapes 
clustered half ripe, the young English- 
man came swinging his long legs up the 
slope, sprang over the fence between the 
apple trees, and caught the maiden glee- 
fully in his arms. ° 

‘* Congratulate me, Mistress McIntyre,” 
he cried, as the girl pushed him away in 
mock disapproval. ‘I’ve just bought 
the new Marsh,” continued Deshra, ‘I 
have got it for twenty dollars an acre, 
and it’s worth a hundred any day. I’ve 
got the deed, and the thing’s an accomp- 
lished fact!” 

Jessie looked grave, and removed her- 
self from her lover’s embrace in order to 
lend impressiveness to her words, “Oh 
Jack, Jack!’ she said, ‘you don’t know 
what you have done! You have become 
aman of Destiny, which I don’t believe 
you want to be atall. You have bought 
the ‘ Star on the Marsh.’ You have made 
yourself the master of the ‘ Witch’s 
Stone,’ You have summoned the‘ Eye of 
Gluskap’ to keep watch upon you critical- 
ly. In fact, it would take a long time to 
tell you all you have done. But one thing 
more you must do—you must get rid of 
that famous bargain of yours without de- 
lay. I’m not superstitious, Jack, but 
truly in this case I am disturbed. Bad 
yuck, horrid bad luck, has always befallen 
any man owning that piece of marsh, for 
the marsh contains the Witch’s Stone, 
and a spell is on the.man that possesses 
the fatal jewel.” 

Jack Desbra laughed and recaptured 
the maiden. ‘“ All right,” said he, *‘ if a 
man mustn’t possess it, I shall give it 
away to a woman! How will that suit 
you, my lady?’ 

Jessie looked dubious, but said any- 
thing would be better than for tim to 
keep it himself, Whereupon the young 


man continued: ‘‘ Put on your hat, then, 
and come down into the village with me, 
and I will forthwith transfer the property, 
with all appurtenances thereof, to Jessie 
McIntyre, spinster, of the parish of Grand 
Pré, County of Kings, Province of Neva 
Scotia, in. Her Majesty’s Dominion of 
Canada, and the ‘ Eye of Gluskap’ will 
find something better to keep watch upon 
than me!” 

To this proposal Miss Jessie, being in 
the main a very level-headed young Jady, 
in spite of her little superstitions, assented 
witt out demur, and the two proceeded to 
the village. 

On the way thitber and back, Desbra 
learned all the history of the ‘* Star on 
the Marsh,” as I have endeavored to un- 
fold it in the preceding pages. As it hap- 
pened, however, there was no mention of 
Pierrot Desbarat’s surname in Jeassie’s 
account. Marie Beaugrand she spoke of, 
but Marie’s fiancé, the last finder of the 
amethyst, she simply called Pierrot. 

‘* But have you yourself ever seen the 
sinister glory you describe?” asked Dvs- 
bra, as they neared the McIntyre home. 
Jesse’s story had interested him keenly. 
He was charmed with the tale as consti- 
tuting at least a notable bit of folklore. 

*« Of course I’ve seen it,” replied Jessie, 
almost petulantly. ‘I dare say I can 
show it to you now. Let us go to the 
top of the bill yonder, where that old 
poplar stands up all by itself. That tree 
is a relic of the Acadians, and the ‘‘ Star”’ 
watches it, I fancy, when it has nothing 
better to look at!” 

When the lovers reached the hilltop, 
and paused beside the ancient and decay- 
ing poplar, the sun had just gone down 
behind North Mountain, and a somber 
splendor flooded the giant brow of Blomi- 
don. The girl pointed toward the mouth 
of the creek. Desbra could not restrain a 
cry of astonishment. From just inside 
the dike, in a deep belt of olive shadow, 
came a pale, fine violet ray, unwavering 
was inexplicable. Presently he re- 
marked: 

“That is a fine gem of yours, my dear; 
and if J owned such a treasure I shouldn’t 
leave it lying around in that careless 
fashion. Who knows what might hap- 
pen to it, away down there on the new 
Marsh? What if a gull, now, should 
come along and swallow it, to help him 
grind his fishbones.” 

**Don’t be silly, Jack!” said the girl, 
her eyes dilating as she watched the 
mystic beam, ‘‘ You know you don’t 
half like the look of it yourself. It 
makes you feel uncanny, and you’re just 
talking nonsense to make believe you 
don’t think there is anything queer about 
it!” 

‘** Quite the contrary, I assure you.” 

There was a long silence, while Desbra 
kept gazing on the mystic gleam as if 
fascinated. At last Jessie made a move 
as if she thought it time to return to the 
house, whereupon the young man, waking 
out of his fit of abstraction, said slowly: 

* Do you krow, it seems to me now as 
if you had been tellng me an old story. 
I feel as if you had merely reca!led to 
my memory incidents that I had long 
forgotten. I remember it all now, with 
much that I think you did not tell 
me. Looking at that strange point of 
light I have seen — did you tell me 
anything of an old man dying in a boat 
and being brought to shore just as Marie 
was leaving for the ship? That isa scene 
that stands out upon my memory sharply 
now. And did you say anything about 
an old priest? I saw him leaning over 
the side of the boat and slipping some- 
thing into Marie’s sack.” 

‘*No,” said Jessie, ‘‘ I didn’t tell you 
any of that, tho it all happened as you 
say. Let us go home, Jack, it frightens 
me terribly. Ob, I wish you hadn’t 
bought that marsh!” and she clung trem- 
bling to the young man’s arm. 

* But what can it mean?” persisted 
Desbra, as they descended the hill. 
** Why should I think that I was there 
when it all happened—that it all hap- 
pened to me, in fact? My grandmother 
was of French blood—perhaps Acadian 
blood, for my grandfather married her in 
the West Indies. After the exile the 





Acadians, you say, were scattered all 


over the face of the New World! Can 
there be in my veins any of the blood of 
that unhappy people?” 

Jessie stopped short and looked up at 
her lover’s face. ‘‘Why, your name,” 
she cried, ‘‘sounds as if it might have 
been French once!” 

‘*My grandfather’s name.was Manners 
Sutton,” responded Desbra, musing. 
‘* My father had to take my grandfather’s 
name to inherit some property in Mar- 
tinique. I, of course, pronounce my 
name in English fashion, but it is spelled 
just as my father’s was—D e-s-b-r a!” 

As the young Englishman gave bis 
name its French accent and pronuncia- 
tion, Jessie uttered a little cry of intelli- 
gence and wonder. She looked at her 
lover a moment in silence, and then said 
very slowly, very delibrately, pausing for 
every word to tell. 

**The name of Marie’s lover, the young 
man who found the ‘ Witch’s Stone,’ 
was—Pierrot Desbarats! D-e-s-b-a-r-a-t-s, 
You are none other, Jack, than the great- 
grandson of Marie and Pierrot.” 

‘“‘Traly,” said Desbra, “‘ when 1 come 
to think of it, the name was spelled that 
way once upon a time!” 

** Well, you shall not bea man of Des- 
tiny, Jack!” exclaimed the girl, ‘I 
won’t have it! But as for me, that is 
another matter. We shall see if the ‘ Star 
on the Marsh’ has any malign influence 
over me!” 

IV. 

Early in December, having just re- 
turned to Grand Pré from their wedding 
journey, Jack Desbra and his wife were 
standing one evening in a window that 
looked out acrossthe marshes and the 
Basin. It was a wild night. A terrific 
wind had come up with the tide, and the 
waves raged in thunderously all along 
the Minas Dikes. There was nothing vis- 
ible without, so thick was the loud dark- 
ness of the storm; but the young Eng- 
lishman had suggested that they should 
look to see if the ‘‘ Star on the Marsh” 
would shine a welcome to their home- 
coming. 

*“Itis my Star, remember, Jack,” said 
his wife,” and it will be guilty of no such 
irregularity as showing itself on a night 
like this,” 

‘*You forget, my lady,” was tbe reply, 
‘* That the Star is now mine. The marsh 
has the Star, and my lady has the marsh; 
but I have my lady, and so possess 
all!” 

‘* Ob, Jack,” cried the girl, with a shud- 
der, ‘‘ there it is! I am sure something 
will happen. Let us sell the marsh to- 
morrow, dear; for now that I belong to 
you [can no longer protect you from the 
spell. I had forgotten that!” 

Very well,” said Desbra, lightly, if you 
say 80, we'll sell to-morrow.” 

As the two stood locked in each other’s 
arms, and straining their eyes into the 
blackness, the violet ray gathered in- 
tensity, and almost seemed to reveal, by 
fits, the raving turmoil of the rapidly 
mounting tide. 

In a few moments Desbra became ab- 
sorbed, as it were, iu a sort of waking 
dream, His frank, merry, almost boyish 
countenance took on a uew expression, 
and his eyes assumed the strange, far- 
focused stedfastness of the seer’s. His 
wife watched, with a growing awe which 
she could not shake off, the change in her 
husband’s demeanor; and the firelight in 
the cheerful room died away unnoticed. 

At last the girl could bear no longer the 
ghostly silence, and that strange look in 
her husband’s face. ‘* What do you see, 
Jack,” she cried. ‘* What do you see? Oh, 
how terrible it shines!” 

When D>sbra replied, she hardly recog- 
nized his voice. 

** | see many ships,” said he slowly, and 
as if he heard not the sound of his own 
words. ‘* They sail in past Blomidon. 
They steer for the mouths of the Canard 
and Gaspereau. Some are already close 
at hand. The palelight of the‘ Star’ is 
on the sails of all. From somewhere I 
hear voices singing, * Nos bonnes gens 
reviendront.’ The sound of it comes beat- 
ing on the wind. Hark! how it swells 
over the marshes!” 

“I do not hear anything, Jack, dear, 





except these terrible gusts that ery past 
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the corners of the house,” said Jessie, 
tremulously. 

** How light it grows upon the new 
marsh, now!” continued her husband, in 
the same still voice. ‘‘ The Star shines 
everywhere. I hear no more the children 
crying with the cold; but on the marsh I 
see an old man standing. He is waiting 
for the ships. He waves his stick exult- 
antly to welcomethem, I know him—it 
is old Remi Corveau. They told me he 
died and was buried when the ships sailed 
away from Grand Pré, 

‘¢ There comes a great ship heading for 
Long Island shoal. Cannot the Captain 
see how the waves break furiously before 
him? No ship willlive a moment that 
strikes the shoal to-night. She strikes! 
God have— No! she sails straight 
through the breakers! —and not three 
feet of water on the shoal! 

‘*Two ships have reached the creek,” 
continued Desbra, speaking more rapidly. 
‘*How the violet light shines through 
their sails! How crowded the decks are! 
All the faces are turned toward shore, 
with laughter and with streaming eyes, 
and hands outstretched to the fields of 
Grand Pré. I know the faces, There is 
Evangeline, and there is Jacques Le May, 
—but why don’t they drop anchor? They 
will ground if they come any nearer 
shore! Aniinthissea— Merciful Heaven, 
they are on the dikes! Tney strike—and 
the dike goes down before them! The 
great white waves throng in behind them 
—the marsh is buried—and the light goes 
out!” 

The young man started back and put 
his hand to his eyes, as if awaking from 
adream. He caught the sound of his 
wife’s sobbing and, throwing both arms 
about her, he stooped to kiss her hair, 
which gleamed in the dark, 

‘‘What’s the matter, darling?” he whis- 
pered, anxiously. ‘And what has become 
of our fire?” 

**Oa, Jack, you have frightened meso!” 
replied the girl. ‘‘ You have been dream- 
ing or in a trance, and seeing dreadful 
things that [could not see at ali!” 

‘* But, dear,” said Desbra, ‘‘ the Star has 
gone out! There is not a sign of it to be 
seen. All outside is black as Egypt. 
Look!” 

Reluctantly the girl turned toward the 
window. She gavea littlecry. ‘‘ That’s 
just what you said a minute ago!” she 
exclaimed. ‘You said ‘the light goes 
out,’ and then you came to yourself. I 
believe the dike is washed away!” 

**Well,” said Desbra, ‘‘we’ll see to-mor- 
row.” And they drew the curtains and 
lit the lamps and stirred the fire toa blaze; 
and between the shriekings of the wind 
they heard the roar of the breakers, tram- 
pling the low and naked coast. 

When morning broke over the Gaspe- 
reau hills, and men looked out of their 
windows, every vestige of the dike that 
had inclosed the New Marsh was gone. 
The site of the marsh was much eaten 
away, and a bank of sand was piled at 
the other side of the creek, near the 
mouth, in such a way as to divert the 
channel many feet frum its old course. 

Thereaiter the tides foamedin and out 
with daily and nightiy clamor across the 
spot where the “Star on the Marsn” had 


gleamed; and men made no new effort to 
reclaim the ruined acres. 


Winpsor, Nova Soorta. 














GOING TO SEA. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 





I USED to say, “ When I’m a man, 
A jolly sailor 1 will be; 

I’ll have my own boat, if I can, 
At least I know I’1l go to sea.” 


And often to Papa I cried, 

Playiog at ship with plank or pail, 
“If this were but the ocean wide, 

O how I'd gail and sail and sail!”’ 


But now no more of boats.for me! 
I’ve had another better plan 
Since Papa let me go to sea 
With Ben, the big, brown sailor-man. 


At first I thought it very nice; 
You should have heard me laugh and 
shout; 
But when we tipped so once or twice 
felt all tarning inside out. 


{’d rather be our nursemaid, Ann, 
Who has to hear the baby baw, 

Than be a wretched sailor-man, 
And have no inside left at all! 
Cuurton, N. Y. 
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THE SCHOOLBOY IN SMYRNA. 


BY 8. G, W. BENJAMIN. 





In his bearing our pedagog seemed like 
one of the Queen’s Guards. He stood 
nearly six feet high and was admir- 
ably proportioned, broad shouldered, full- 
chested, clean-limbed, and straight as a 
ramrod. His close-cropped head was set 
well on his shoulders, and his keen, dark 
gray eyes had the steely glance of an 
eagle. He looked far more the soldier 
than the schoolmaster, and for aught I 
know may have been at some time in his 
life in the service. He was a capital shot, 
and good at all athletic sports. The boys 
respected him immensely for these qual- 
ities, while hating him with equal in- 
tensity for his brutal severity. He was 
seldom seen about the school or on the 
grounds without a whip in his hand, usu- 
ally the terrible weapon of rhinoceros 
hide often used in the Levant. 
The Bournabat College was both for 
boarding and day pupils, ranging from 
ten to twenty years of age. The pupils 
were of all nations and religions—Eng- 
lish, French, Greek, Italians, Armenians, 
Levantine Franks, and two Americans, 
The language most commonly spoken, 
however, was Greek. 
The school occupied a massive two- 
story building of stone, built after the 
Genoese style, and originally intended for 
a country villa. Each story was nearly 
twenty feet high. The second floor was 
reached by an inner stairway as also by a 
broad exterior flight of steps leading to 
anample portico. Floors, lintels, nearly 
everything was of stone, except doors 
and outside shutters which were of iron. 
The roof was covered with red tiles. This 
fortress-like structure stood in the midst 
of a large garden shaded by mulberry 
trees and lofty flowering lindens, and was 
inclosed by stone walls thirty feet high 
fringed on the top with broken glass. 
The garden was entered through a door 
protected by iron-bound gates that were 
fastened at night by iron bars. The vil- 
lage was on the brow ofa hill. From the 
second story, where most of the recitation 
rooms were situated, one could look over 
the plains covered with olive groves, and 
out upon the blue waters of the bay. 
The faint lilac-hued outline of Mount 
Lipylus lay beyond. 
Other little details served to increase 
the picturesqueness of this old mansion, 
where so many restless and turbulent 
young spirits were forced to pass days of 
anything but scholastic ease. The house 
was faced with stucco, tinted a pale 
cream yellow,and broken a few feet from 
the ground by a frescoed band of flowers, 
more noticeable for their vivid color than 
artistic merit. All this part of the wall 
was scrawled over by the first rude at- 
tempts of artistically inclined youths to 
draw pictures of ships, dogs, or the like, 
and sometimes a remote likeness of the 
butt of the school, one of our tutors. A 
fierce watchdog, of the shepherd breed, 
was kept chained all day in a corner of 
the grounds. He was let loose after dark, 
and wo te any one prowling about the 
grounds thereafter, except the old Greek 
gardener and the chief pedagog him- 
self, who feared nothing, and generally 
carried arms about his person. 
It must be admitted that this, our 
principal master, was strictly impartial 
in the use of his whip; neither race, re- 
ligion nor social position regulated the 
order of his penalties. It was his special 
habit to take the round of all the school- 
rooms on Wednesdays and Saturdays be- 
fore noon and inguire into the deport- 
ment or recitations of the pupils. Any 
hesitation or qualified report by the 
teacher was enough. He immediately 
docked the unfortunate delinquent of his 
half holiday and forced him to keep his 
room and learn double lesson. It was 
simply useless to appeal for mercy; the 
victim only received abuse, and perhaps 
a blow of the lash. I well remember 
once, on my approach to the school, hear- 
. ing two voices, one of pain and fear, the 
other of insolent rage, harshly grating on 
the lovely stillness of the serene summer 
day. 
Softly I crept up to the second floor, 





plorable spectacle. The poor youth was 
prostrate on the floor, partly sustained by 
one hand of the pedagog, while the rhi- 
noceros hide was lifted in the other, and | 
brought down like a Russian knout. Poor 
young Thistlewood could not answer the 
questions put to him by the master; in 
other words, he had neglected to study 
his lessen. But then it was mathematics, 
for which, poor fellow, he had not the 
least inclination. Possibly it did not 
quicken his brain to have blows rained 
on his back every time he failed to reply 
correctly. Mathematics require clear 
thinking, which is not acquired with a 
rhinoceros hide lashing one’s shoulders. 
The recitations in Greek were heard 
in the room of Mr. Philipopaulos, which 
was on the ground floor. The door was 
shaded by a huge trellised vine. The 
floor of the apartment was flagged with 
square slabs of marble, partly covered 
with rugs. On the right, as we entered, 
was a low, well-cushioned divan directly 
under the window, on whose broad outer 
surface the little green lizards often 
darted harmlessly. A plain deal. table 
stood directly before the divan, beyond 
which was a high desk supporting some 
book shelves containing the master’s 
rather slender library. Beyond, reaching 
across the lower end of the apartment, 
stood his large, old-fashioned bedstead 
and over it thesacred Ecan. This was a 
picture of the Virgin and Child painted 
in the ugly conventional style of the 
Greek Cnurch, on a gold ground; a gold 
aureole encircling the two heads. The 
taper always kept burning before it had 
gradually smoked it into a certain har- 
monious richness of tone which had 
modified its original garish uncouth- 
ness, 

We, that is the class, occupied the 
divan, for there were only five of us. 
We were expected tosit erect, but we for 
the most part lounged and buried our- 
selves among the sliding cushions, 
except when some unusual frostiness in 
the master’s voice evinced that he had 
waked up on the wrong side. We also 
straightened ourselves up with prompt- 
ness whenever the dreaded head master 
was heard approaching. 

During recitation Mr. Philipopaulos, 
the under master, walked up and down 
before us, varying this movement by 
stopping sometimes at his desk to consult 
an o¢casional text-book. He was in every 
respect a typical Smyrniote Greek. The 
eyes, hair and mustache were intensely 
black, and his complexion a delicate, 
clear olive. His profile was classically 
regular, the upper lip short, his chin clean 
cut and firm; but his forehead was nar- 
row over the eyebrows, showing a limited 
range of thought, and the eyes were in- 
sincere. 

He enjoyed a joke, and the intervals of 
recitation were often relieved by some 
pleasant anecdote out of the old Hellenic 
authors, whom he loved with the ardent 
patriotism of the true Greek. On such 
occasions he allowed us to talk with him 
with equal familiarity, But there was 
always something catlike about this 
teacher of Euripides. His pupils never 
could tell at what moment the fur-hidden 
paw would spitefuliy strike out and draw 
blood. 

His temper was explosive as gunpowder 
and as sudden in its caprice as a squall in 
the West Indies, The walls of the apart- 
ment, especially over the divan, were 
marked with dents or spotted with sus- 
picious looking blotches where he had 
hurled books, rulers, or inkstands at the 
heads of his scholars who had mastered 
the art of ducking in time generally to 
escape the sudden missiles of the great 
Philipopaulos, 

In this connection Iam reminded of a 
little incident which befell me in turn in 
that curious philologicalden. It was not 
strange that the master’s capricious fam- 
iliarity should have corresponding effects 
on his pupils. 

It happened on one of the fateful Wednes- 
day mornings, when we were general- 
ly on our good behavior, that Mr. Philipo- 
paulos went to his desk to consult the 
lexicon. His curious look in profile, the 
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one of his shoulders made too tempting a 
picture, 

Impelled by some imp of mischief I 
whipped out my pencil and started a 
rapid portrait sketch on the inside cover 
of my grammar. All might have gone 
well but that my companions caught 
sight of what I was about, and imme- 
diately gathered about me, looking with 
interest over my shoulder. The master, 
invent on his etymological quest, per- 
ceived nothing at first, until the boys, 
forgetting themselves, gave vent to some 
overflowing chuckle. I was just giving 
the last touches to the sketch when the 
master looked around to find the cause of 
the disturbance, and discovered ata glance 
what was going on. He instantly seized 
the inkstand and hurled it at my head; 
we all ducked like lightning, and the ter- 
rible missile, whizzing close to my tem- 
ple, struck the wall, bounded back on 
the divan, and tumbled on the floor, leav- 
ing a black splash wherever it touched. 
Then with eyes that fairly blazed, and 
hissing a delicious Greek oath, he made a 
rush at me. The table was between us, 
but in his fury he actually leaped over 
it on to the divan, and, seizing me by the 
trousers, lifted me through the open 
window and let me drop. Fortunately it 
was under four feet to the pavement, and 
T reached it without anything worse than 
a good shaking. 

Moving to the steps of the portico I 
sat down to consider what was next to 
be done. I was not due. at home for 
more than an hour;if I returned now I 
should be questioned and find it hard to 
think up a satisfactory explanation. On 
the other hand the chief pedagog was 
expected at any moment, and would be 
sure to demand the reason of my being 
outside instead of inside of the school. 
While I was turning these things over 
in my mind the dreaded figure came 
slowly down the steps, rhinoceros whip 
in hand; he discovered me’ sitting there, 
and stopping, said, ‘‘ What are you 
here for, I should like to know.” 

**It’s cooler out here, sir,” I replied, 
noncbalantly, not proposing to criminate 
myself before the court. 

He looked at me very ominously, and 
entered the Greek classroom for further 
information. 

In a moment I heard the shrill voice of 
master Pailipopaulos declaiming in no 
measured terms against the young Amer- 
icav who had presumed to draw a carica- 
ture of him in his very presence during 
recitation bours, 

Then came the stern expected order to 
come in instantly. 

I fancied as I entered there was a sug- 
gestion of grim humor in the pedagog’s 
steely eyes as if he had enjoyed some- 
what the portraiture. But this did not 
temper the dire tones of rage with which 
he now addressed me. 

** You young blackguard!” glaring at 
me and shaking his terrible whip over 
my head; ‘‘ you deserve to have the hide 
torn off your back! I’ve a good mind to 
doit now. You oweit to my gocd nature 
that I do not. Let me hear anything 
more of this sort about you and I'll 
thrash you within an inch of your life; 
mark my word, sir, I'll make you wish 
you’d never been born!” 

I said not a word but looked him 
straight in the eye without quailing. 
Altho not more courageous than other 
boys I had perhaps unusual capacity for 
wrath, and I remember that instead of 
being the least frightened by the great 
bully of Bournabat College I was so full 
of rage my only impulse was to fly at his 
throat and clinch my fingers there until 
heshould call for mercy ; for I remembered 
the flogging of poor Thistlewood. For- 
tunately I was perfectly cool, and fully 
realized the futility of resisting a mana 
foot taller than myself in possession of 
the full power of his manhood. We stood 
gazing at each other therefore a moment, 
and then, finding my voice, 1 said quietly: 
** Anything more, sit? I should like 
to go.” 

“If you want anything more, you 
young whelp, I'll give it to you,” he 
roared, and raised his whip again as if to 
beat me to the floor. But again he 
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and, muttering some robust Saxon, the 
ruffian strode out of the room, 

It was not surprising that such scenes 
should arouse the most profound resent- 
ment on the part of the pupils. Unable 
to vent their passions on the teachers, it 
seemed as if they sought to find vent for 
their pent feelings in sports of unusually 
rough character or in frequent fights 
among themselves. At the same time all 
felt drawn together by a strong sense of 
the injustice often practiced. 

Once a plot to overpower and bind the 
principal and his most obnoxious asso- 
ciates was hatched. After collecting 
provisions for a siege, we were then to 
close the gates and hold the place until 
we should bring the trustees to the point 
of expelling the pedagog and all the 
board of instructors except the French 
teacher, of whom we were fond. 

A number of secret discussions were 
held to arrange the details of the plot. 
The provisions were to be gradually 
brought in by the day students, and con- 
cealed, perhaps by the aid of the gardener, 
whom we hoped to bribe to our side. 
For obvious reasons the plot fell through. 

I would not give the impression that 
all was tyranny and gloom, however, at 
the English college at Smyrna. There 
was hard work and hard treatment galore; 
but as with soldiers in a campaign, in the 
intervals between the conflicts we had 
gayety and sport, and one of our teachers, 
at least, knew how to sympathize with 
the youthful mind and to win our affec- 
tion as well as our respect. 

The gentleman I refer to was our in- 
structor in French. He was a Swiss 
from one of the French cantons, about 
thirty years old; his manner was almost 
feminine in its refinement, and his voice 
was clear and well modulated. I see 
him before me now—a certain indescrib- 
able suggestion of faultless taste in his 
movements, even in the dress he usually 
wore. With all his grace there was ne 
lack of force. Hecou'd be immovable, 
firm and decided when it was necessary, 
without giving offense and yet so as to 
convey the impression that it was useless 
to uodertake to dissuade him. 

Tue chief trait of his character was the 
evidence of heart. He entered into all 
the sports of the boys with interest, giv- 
ing advice if asked in regard to a game: 
and if he was obliged to chide it was 
done without leaving a sting, so that he 
rarely had to repeat the admonition. 

Often on a holiday afternoon he would 
ask two or three of the boys to accom- 
pany him on a stroll, and few there were 
who did not accept with unalloyed pleas- 
ure. 

The last time I saw this beloved teacher 
is indelibly impressed on my memory. 
The lesson happened to be a dictation 
from Lafontaine, the metrical version of 
the a'legory of Menenius. First he gave 
us an account of the curious old Roman 
with a pleasant humor that interestea 
even the dullest boy in the class. Then 
line by line he repeated the poem, as we 
wrote itdown. After the dictawon was 
done he corrected each paper, kindly 
pointing out the errors in spelling and 
calling attention to the particular literary 
qualities of tne piece. He then gave usa 
tneme for a composition in French which 
we were to bring at the next recitation, 
and dismissed us all with a smile. 

When I went next day to the college, 
everything seemed unusually quiet about 
the place. The usual buzz from the 
schoolrooms was not heard. I pushed 
open the gate and entered the grounds, 
amazed to see all the boys gathered in 
groujs in shady spots talking in sup- 
pressed tones. 

Asking the cause—‘‘ Have you not 
heard?” they replied. ‘‘ Monsieur is 
drowned!” 

I bave looked on death many times 
since that never-to-be-forgotten moment, 
I have seen men struck down at my side, 
but never has anything produced such a 
shock upon me as the news that as a boy 
I heard on that fatal morning. Perhaps 
it was because I never before had real- 
iz-d so clearly the nothingness of man, 
one moment here,the next moment 
snatched forever into the unknown, 

NEW BBiGHTON, STaTEN ISLAND. 
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PEBBLES. 





A GREAT many persons have escaped 
the grip by not being able to afford it. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


....-At the present rate of legal fees none 
but a wealthy man can “keep his own 
counsel,’”’—Boston Courier. 


.... Suspicious Character: “‘ What time 
is it?” Traveler (producing a pistol): 
* Time to say your prayers.’’—The Epoch. 


. If farmers knew as much about finan- 
ciering as they think they do, this would 
be an Elysium on earth.—Saturday Globe. 


..-[f you wish to be entertaining just | 


forget yourself long enough to talk to 
somebody about himself.—New Haven 
News. 


..“*Who is that?’ asked McCorkle, 
indicating McCrackle’s typewriter and 
secretary. ‘That is my recording angel.” 
— West Shore. 


..-The Professor: “ Did you ever read 
that romantic old novel, ‘‘The Children of 
the Abbey?” Miss Ingénue: “ Why, I 
didn’t know an Abbé ever had children!”’— 
Puck. 


.. Little Ethel went to church with her 
grandmother, and for the first time put ten 
cents on the contribution plate, Leaning 
over she whispered very audibly: *‘ That’s 
all right, Grandma; I paid for two.”’ 


-.--A Matrimonial Venture.—Blinkers. 
“Hello, Winkers. I hear you married a 
woman with an independent fortune.” 
Winkers (sadly): ‘‘N-o, I married a for- 
Lune with an independent woman.’’—New 
York Weekly. 


....Omaha man (proudly): ** Thousands 
of Nebraska cows have to be milked twice 
a day to supply Omaha alone.’ Chicago 
man (loftily): “‘ Pooh! Thousands of Illinois 
cows have to be milked four times a day to 
supply Chicago.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


..Lord Noodleby: ** Yes, Miss Astor- 
bilt, I love you; but I never could marry a 
girl who ‘guesses’ so much. I do not like 
that Americanism you all adopt, instead of 
saying, ‘I fancy.’’”’ Miss A. (bent on mat- 
rimony): “‘ Bat, my lord, I’1l renounce it for 
your sake.’”’ Lord Noodleby: “Then I’ll 
ask you—will you be my wife?’”’ Miss A. 
(carried away with joy): ‘‘ Well, I guess,’”’— 
The Epoch. 


.-Both Gone Up.—Customer: ‘I notice 
that you charge me a dollar apiece more for 
these shirts than you aid for the last lot. I 
don’t propose to payacent more.” Cierk: 
“Bat, my dear sir, since you ordered the 
the last lot, shirts have gone up.” Cus 
tomer: “ That’sal! right. But sinceI order- 
ed that last lot, I have gone up, too.”— 
Clothier and Furnisher. 


..Left all around.—Dashaway: “I 
stood on the corner this morning for five 
minutes, debating whetherI should buy a 
bunch of roses for Miss Peterkin, or a neck- 
tie for myself, when Travers came along 
and said he had bought her the roses.” 
Cleverton: “So you got the necktie?’ 
Dashawny: ‘No, I had to lend the money 
to Travers.’”’—Clothier and Furnisher. 


....A Wolf and a Lamb were drinking 
out of the same Purling Stream, when the 
Wolf anurily blurted out: “I say, you! You 
are Roiling the Mud all up.” ‘Let ber 
roil,” returned the Lamb nonchalantly. 
Whereupon the Wolf Leaped across the 
Scream and fell uponthe Lumb. The Fierce 
Creature had hardly attempted to Tear the 
Lamb’s Shoulder off, however, before his 
Teeth broke off short and fell to the Ground. 
** Bah!’ said the Lamb; “ what a Fool you 
are to try your Fangs on a Hardened old 
Tough like myself! Can’t you See that I 
am a Spring Lamb?”—Puck. 


....The Matter of an Allowance.—‘*My 
dear,” whispered the young man, ‘‘as we 
are so soon to be married, we should take a 
practical view of life and profit by the mis- 
takes of others. For instance, there is the 
subject of a regular allowance every week 
for spending money, you know.” “Oh, I’ve 
thought of that,” she replied sweetly. 
“Have you?” “Yesindeed. Hundreds and 
hundreds of times, and lately I haven’t 
thought of much else.”” “Eh?” ‘Yes. Your 
income is $2,000, isn’t it?” ‘Yes, and I want 
it to go as tar as possible toward your happi- 
ness.” “Of course. Well, I’ve talked it 
over with Mamma, and she thinks an allow- 
ance of one dollar a week wili be plenty.” 
“Indeed?” “Oh, yes. You can walk to the 
office, you know, and carry your lunch, you 
know, and so you can use the whole dollar 
for cigars, and neckties, and things,” —New 
York Weebly. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








TRIANGLE.—Selected. 


« Ill 
* « 12 
* « « 18 
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From 1 to 8 the name of a famous poem. 
From 9 to 15 is connectedjwith the former, 
1. A consonant. 
2. A verb. 
3. A word which expresses assent, 
4. A wharf. 
5. Toseize and hold possession of wrong- 
fully. 
6. An inhabitant of a certain Northern 
country. 
7. Endless. 
8. To mention. 
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“* KATASHA.” 


PARTS OF OTHER ANIMALS. 
One-fifth of hyena. 
One-fifth of moose. 

One fifth of zebra. 
One fifth of sheep. 
One-fifth of mouse. 
wo. 
RIDDLE. 


My Maker first made me for pleasure and 
food, 

And gave me to man who considered me 
good. 

But soon not contented, now what do you 
think? 

Man made of my juice what he called a 
good drink. 

Thro’ me thus a curse fell on one and his 
race; 

Since then in the world they have held a 
low place. 

A President once, ere he ruled o’er the land, 

To make use of me gave a famous com- 
mand; 

And so I was sent with a death dealing rat- 
tle, 

To turn, while it wavered, the fate of the 
battle. 

I thus gained more land for Columbia fair, 

And the General helped to the President’s 
chair. E. C. H. 


DIAMONDS AND CENTER SQUARE.—Selected, 
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The upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
a marsh; 3, depression; 4, one who grieves; 
5, au animal; 6, placed; 7, a consopant, 

Right hand: 1, A consonant; 2, to take 
up with the tongue; 3, a sign of the zodiac; 
4, aday of rest; 5, idle talk; 6, consumed; 
7, a consonant. 

Lower: 1, A consonant: 2, a cloth for 
cleaning floors; 3, adapted to grind; 4, a 
warrior; 5, a coloring substance; 6, to pre- 
pare for use; 7, 4 consonant. 

Left hand: 1, A consonant; 2, the end; 3, 
a kind of small drum; 4, one who.eats 
slowly; 5, pushed with rods; 6, a color; 7 
a consonant. 

Square word: 1, A rank of nobility; 2, 
quickly; 3, floats; 4, a musical composition; 
5, beds for birds. 

CHARLIE DAVIS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 2ist. 

ODD PUZZLE. 
Pan D ore 
Pan O ply 
Pan T her 
Pan N age 
Par B oil 
Par O tis 
Par A pet 
Par T age 
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Poor things ! 
—the many imitations of Pearl- 
ine. There is but one Pearline, 
and in its excellenceis its profit. 
In the laundry, the bath, and 
all washing and cleaning, it 
makes everything else seem 
worthless, Everything else 
may be dangerous. It is safe 
to try Pearline on anything ; 
it is safe to ask some friend 
about Pearline. You will be 


surprised how many use it. 
Never peddled. 216 JAMES PYLE, New York 

















PASTOR’S CLOCK. 


For Palpit er Study Desk. 
Send for de«cription. 


J.& R. LAMB, 
5 > Carmine St.. New York. 


DO YOU BATHE? 











A Porcelain lined Bath is the 
best and cheapest Tub you can 
buy. It will last for generations, 
and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD M’F'’@ CO., 


Box 628 M. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HeALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of pomage. Dr. 

E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 398th St., N. Y. 
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Boys’ or Girls’ 24-in. 


Bore’ 36-inch oe Seren eg 
seine eae oh balls to b’g's and pedals, x 


VOSE&« SONS 


PIANOS 


combine ELE GANCE, i 

MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMEN'S which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts, Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange, Catlogues and full Fa cater al = Pa 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Bditor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested. | 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 





NEARLY every one can indulge in a few 
fine shrubs, and they take less time on the 
whole than any other form of gardening. 
I am lookivg out as I write on the very first 
leafage of spring. The golden spirea is 
showing up in masses of superb color- 
about the only really golden shrub we 
have. The crimson richress of great 
mastes of Cornus sanguineca is slowly 
fading out into the summer green. What 
a warm, cheerful sight it has been a)] win- 
ter! The forsythia shows yellow bells. 
The mahonia spreads its magnificent green 
foliage over ten feet in diameter, and the 
golden balls of bloom are just tinting. The 
native leatberwood is covered with small 
yellowish-white flowers, and its cousin, 
Daphne Mezereum hangs in pink, 

The procession is thus begun, and will be 
kept perpetually on the march until late in 
November, when I shall still be able to eut 
brapches of witch-bazel in flower. Ali the 
earlier shrubs I have named seem indis- 
pensable. The leatherwood or, as it is 
sometimes called, moonwood, forms almost 
perfect balls of foliage; and I have seen 
them eight feet in diameter in their native 
haunts. Ono my lawn they get to be four 
to six feet through. Of all spring shrubs 
I select the mahonia, which I have before 
described in your journal. It is very rare, 
but can be easily growao anywhere if pro- 
tected from wiuter’s sun. The golden 
spirea is no more than pretty in blossom, 
but in May its foliage is delightful. The 
yellow is strong, clear and wholesome, 

Calycanthus is an interesting bush, from 
the sweetness of its chocolate flowers; all 
the sweeter for being carried in your pocket. 
The barberries are all fine; but by all means 
get Vulgaris, a European sort, found very 
often naturalized in American woods and 
fields. The purple-leaved barberry is not 
a good shrub for many years. It must be 
often renewed, and kills back at times. But 
its purple is as good as anything we have, 
except in the case of Prunus Pissardii—a 
really grand acquisition. Before the bar- 
berries, however, should be named the ribes, 
except the double-flowering, which does not 
show bloom till July. The Crandall currant 
is only a large fruiting ribes, and decidedly 
best for its flowers. Spirea prunifolia, 
covered with rosettes, is well opened by the 
middle of May, and is one of the prides of 
the lawn. The cydonies, if shielded a little 
from the severest winds, are quite hardy, 
and in bloom about the first of May. The 
scarlet and white flowering sorts are 
equally beautiful. The fruit sets well on 
old plants, and is invaluable fur its deli- 
cious odor. I have in my drawers of clothes, 
the fruit of 1889, dry, to be sure. but still 
highly perfumed, or ratber perfuming. 

The lilacs, or syringa proper, constitute a 
vast family at present, and ought to be 
planted far more freely than they are. Ell- 
wavger & Barry advertise about fifty sorts. 
I wish I had every one of them; for one can 
pever get too many, if only he have room. 
But after the common sorts one should 
select Rothenagensis, Josikea, and, of 
course, the two Persian sorts. The tartar- 
ian or bush honeysuckles ia all their colors 
are invaluable, being so easily grown, and 
taking such fine care of themselves. They 
form superb hedges. The Exochorda foliows 
close with lilacs, and is one of the loveliest 
shrubs of any season, covered with purest 
white saucer-shaped flowers. 

Cornus Florida has been a favorite with 
me in Michigan, but here it is not so relia 
ble. The trouble is to get it large andself- 
reliant enough to resist the severity of 
winter. But like most shrubs it grows 
hardy as it grows old. I see that Thomas 
Meehan advertises a red-flowered sort—a 
variety of the white-flowered having a deep 
rosy pink colored flower. I have not yet 
grown it, but hear from it as a decided 
acquisition. One of our choicest shrubs is 
Catonsathus Virginica, or white fringe. 
It is rarely seen, put deserves a place every- 
where. It is absolutely hardy. 

My shrubbery is a perpetual delight and a 
great comfort. It is always presenting 
some new phase, and startling me with a 
burst of glorious color and rich perfume. 
The humming birds animate it; and when 
tired f know no more restful sensation than 
to seek with them the shades of the lilacs 
and honeyeucklicvs. Properly planted one 
may secure with shrubs more rustic retire- 
ment than with trees. If possible separate 
your flower lawn entirely from the shrub- 








bery; if not entirely do not let beds of a 
formal sort intrude on the privacy which is 
the first idea ofthe shrubbery. Most of the 
shrubs do fairly well in groups, but a few 
of them must be allowed toatand out alone. 
The lilac groups well, but a weigelia must 
have an individual license. The Stuartia 
and Exochorda also are fairly entitled to 
elbow room. If you love catalpas, as you 
should, grow them in the shrub form and 
they will yield pyramids of flowers annu- 
ally. The wild cherries make good speci- 
men shrubs as well as small trees; but they 
luok finely also rising out of a group of dog- 
woods. 

A brook through or about yourshrubbery 
is invalaable if it can be had. If not, tryto 
secure a fountain. I have a well hidden in 
hedges which ti!ls a reservoir and throws a 
fountain jet one hundred feet below in the 
swale. It anything artificial is used it 
should be as simple as possible. The jet 
should be discharged through stones with- 
out the intervention of swans or spouting 
boys or mermaids. 

The slope best of all for a shrubbery is to 
the southeast, taking the mornipg sun. 
Trees, if possible, should break the winds 
from the north and west, and hedges while 
not intending may wisely border and 
seclude this part of your ground. In this 
section it is desirable to consider protection 
for many of our quite hardy shrubs in order 
to bring out their real glory. Among others 
in one way or another | shield or guard 
forsythias, magnolias, deutzias, rhododen- 
drons, cydonias, some of the thorns, and the 
mahonia, 

A wild shrubbery or garden is what all 
cannot enjoy. I have found it possible, 
however, te utilize a glen for that purpose, 
where Nature did all the direct planting 
apd I pad only the oversight of removals. 
Bat that is sold; and 1 must now goto a 
more distaut wild spot, where I constantly 
get jealous of Nature’s skill in distribu’ ion, 
so wise and witty is it. There are grent 
leatherwoods, Dirca palustris, and such 
groups of shrubby hemlocks as create a 
perpetual desire. Wild cherries border the 
edge of the forest; hopple bushes lift great 
white clusters of bloom by the sluggish 
water, and orchids mix with strawberries 
beneath the foot. Some day it will be un- 
der cultivation, and spoiled; but now it is 
mine. Is not our chiefest art the art of 
enjoying what can be had? Emerson tells 
us: 

** One harvest from your field 

Homeward brought your oxen strong; 
But another crop your acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 
CLINTON, N. Y. 





NEW ORCHARD AREAS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, 








For twenty successive years I have 
watched the course of orchard planting in 
the semi tropic part of California. Some 
years the whole interest has centered in 
apricots, others in prunes, and still others 
in peaches. The element of surprise has 
never been absent. Fortunes have been 
made—and lost—in the nursery business. 
One seasoa my friend Jones burned one hun- 
dred thousand cherry trees in April (because 
unsold) that he could have sold the next 
year for twenty-five cents apiece. 

It is an old story—this curious mingling 
of speculation with business that the whole 
history of California since the gold-mining 
era has shown. Even the sober horticul- 
tural ventures of later years are full of the 
elements of poetry and romance. The fa- 
mous cattle ranges of half a century ago 
are changing to great orchards, with all the 
pomp of circumstance, and whole valleys 
begin to be shadowed by aew fruit-tree for- 
ests. But the oldest of the farmers are as- 
tonished at some of the results 

The past year, 1890-1891, has been in all 
respects a remarkable season for the tree 
and vine planters of the State. If all the 
wisest fruit growers had met in solemn con- 
clave they could not have veted for a better 
planting season. Early rains moistened tne 
soil, weeks of warm weather followed, warm 
rains ended the series, and hundreds of 
thousands of deciduous trees were planted 
loug before January. The warm, rainy 
weather of January, February and March 
continued, and so it came to pass that al- 
most every nursery in Ualifornia was sold 
out long before the end of the season. 

One of the causes of the tremendous ef- 
forts made by landowners to get new or 
ehards established this year was the high 
price paid for fruit mm Eastern markets last 
year. It wasin vain that the conservative 
thinkers advised caution, and pointed out 
the fact that the year had been a phenomenal 
one—planters were determined to be ready 
for another period of high prices. No one 








can wonder at this, for every district in 
California felt the impulse of Eastern cap- 
ital last year; many men lifted mortgages 
of five years’ standing on one year’s fruit- 
crops. 

It is believed that California is now pre 
pared to send ten thousand car loads, or two 
hundred million pounds of fresh fruit to 
Eastern markets during the current year of 
1891. This, of course, is in addition to the 
shipments of raisins, canned frpits and dried 
fruits. The Southern California orange 
groves will turn out at least four thousand 
car loads. In the dried fruit shipments, 
every pound represents five or six pounds of 
fresh fruit. An acre of orchard employs as 
many men as ten acres of wheat, and means 
about as great a weight of annual crop. 
The San Joaquin Valley alone, fully utilized 
for gardens, vineyards and orcbards, in 
thousands of prosperous colony settlements, 
would support fully ten times the present 
population of the entire State of California, 

The new orchard plantings of 1891 range 
from the sea-beaches of the wind-swept 
coast, where only apples, pears and quinces 
are successful, to the high mountain pla- 
teaus, six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, on the shou'ders of the giant Sierra 
peaks. Menareplanting five feet above the 
waves, on the sunny Coronado beach, at 
San Diego; they are clearing off the dark 
chaparal in Shasta and Siskiyou. Every 
nursery in California was drained of its en 
tire stock long before the close of the plant- 
ing season. Some of the nurserymen made 
fortunes. Strong & Co., of Sacramento, 
sold 350,000 orange trees. The California 
Narsery Co. sent out two million fruit trees. 
Another nurseryman reports sales of $100 - 
000 worth of deciduous trees. From every 
part of California word comes that three 
times its usual orchard area has been 
planted. 

In Southern California the business done 
by the tree sellers is surprising. A San 
Diego newspaper states that 600,000 trees 
have been sent out from that city One 
company sold 65000 deciduous fruit trees 
and 40,000 shade trees; another reports 40,000 
fruit trees, 75,000 orange and 150 000 shade 
trees; a third has sold 105,000 orange, 50,000 
deciduous fruit trees and 200,000 shade and 
ornamental trees. In Pomuna Valley, Los 
Angeles County, 1,500 acres of new orange 
orchard have been planted this spring. 
Every fruit district in the South has been 
largely extended this season; in some cases 
the acreage has nearly doubled. 

When one takes a survey of the whole 
field, one thing is certain—the average tree 
planter is not afraid of overdoing the mar- 
ket. Also, heis being re-enforced by a large 
contingent of converted whet raisers, who 
find that ancient and honorable pursuit 
growing unprofitable. Nothing else can 
account for the sudden increase in orchards, 
for the immigration from other communi- 
ties is not large, as yet. Contrary to the 
usually accepted opinion, it is the Califor 
nians themselves who are planting out the 
whole State. This is as it should be; for if 
the profits of the enterprise are what they 
seem to be, the Californians ought to have 
them. 

There is a side to all this that railroad 
companies will soon have to figure on. 
When one million acres of California land 
are in orchards, and another million are in 
grapevines, how many cars will be needed 
to transport the product across the conti- 
nent? I should say that if the usual pro- 
portion between dried, canned and fresh 
fruit, wines, raisins, and table grapes were 
maintained, five hundred thousand car 
loads would but poorly represent the enor 
mous tonnage of the fruit interests of Cali- 
fornia. It would pay a dozen railroads to 
start for California, if the present tree- 
planting interest continues to develop in 
the future as it has done in the past. 
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ST. JOHN’S BREAD. 





BY EDMUND B. SOUTHWICK. 





SPECIMENS of the fruit of this tree can at 
avy time be found in our markets. They 
are the legumes of a tree of the natural 
order Leguminose, and are called St. 
John’s bread, in consequence of an ancient 
tradition or opinion that they were the 
“‘locusts’’ which formed the food of John 
the Baptist in the wilderness; and some 
have said they were the husks that are 
referred to in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. 

The carob, or St. John’s bread tree, Cera- 
tonia Siliqua, is a native of the Mediterra- 
nean region, and receives its name from 
keration, a horn or pod, in allusion to the 
sbape of its fruit, 

It attains in size and manner of growth, 
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that of an apple tree, having abruptly pin- 
nate, dark, evergreen shining leaves, and 
from two to three pairs of large oval leaf- 
lets. 

The flowers are red in color, destitute of 
a corolla, and are borne in racemes. 

The fruit is a brown, leathery pod, 
measuring about five inches long and one 
inch wide. It contains a russet,insipid,edible 
pulp, and is much used as forage for cattle. 

The pulp, which is at first flesby, becomes, 
when dried, spongy and mealy, having 
then an agreeable taste, and this forms no 
unimportant article of food to the Moors 
and Arabs. In the countries where this tree 
grows, the poorer classes use the pods very 
extensively for food. 

As food for horses they are considered 
very valuable, and are said to be exten- 
sively imported into Britain for that pur- 
pose, and are called there locust beans. 

The seeds, which are quite small, lie 
embedded in the pulp and very much 
resemble flattened beans. The seeds have 
no commercial value as far as is known, 
save as food for animals in connection with 
the pods and pulp. 

The Arabs manufacture from the pulp of 
this fruit a preserve called carob, and this 
is much like the preserve made from the 
fruit of the tamarind tree. While the St. 
John’s bread tree is too tender for most 
climates, it is thought that the north of 
India might be congenial toits growth, and 
if so, this tree would bea very important 
addition to the resources of that country, 
abd a very valuable safeguard against 
famine; for its productiveness would add 
greatly to the food products, and particu- 
larly such food as would keep for a long 
time, a very important consideration in 
regard to any production. 

The trees are very productive and have 
been known to yield as much as ten hun- 
dred pounds of these edible pods. 

The weod produced by this tree, like 
many others of its family, is very hard, and 
much valued, and the bark and leaves are 
used for tanning. 

The mesquit is another tree, the pods of 
which are much used in the same manner 
as are those of the carob. The principal 
one is Prosopis julifiora, a tree of Mexico, 
Arizona and California. 

This tree is of great economic value, both 
for its wood and fruit; and it alsoyields a 
gum which very much resembles gum 
arabic. 

In the valleys, and especially along 
streams, this tree reaches its greatest devel- 
opment, and in higher and more arid 
regions it is often but a small shrub, and 
this is especially the case in Western Texas, 
where the ground is annually burned over. 
Here the roots develop to an enormous size 
often weighing several pounds, and are 
locally called underground forests; these 
when dug up furnish a cheap and valuable 
fuel. 

The wood of the mesquit is bard, and very 
difficult to work,and is said to be almost in- 
destructiblein contact with the soil. 

In Arizona and New Mexico, this wood is 
extensively used for the beams and under- 
pinniog of the adobe houses, and is often 
the only available wood for fuel. It is said 
to burn slowly with a clear flame and pro- 
duces very valuable charcoal, but is unsuit- 
ed for the generation of steam on account 
of the destructive action it has upon boilers. 

In the arts it is used for carriage making 
and furniture, and in the country it in- 
habits is extensively used for fencing pur- 
poses, 

Dr. Newberry states that the mesquit is 
one of the most widely spread and useful 
plants in the Southwestern portion of the 
United States and Nortbern Mexico. 

In Texas it isa tree of respectable size, 
the trunks attaining on the Brazos River a 
diameter of a foot or more: but it is always 
low and spreading In the more arid re- 
gions they sometimes grow abundantly, but 
only as a bush. 

The fruit of this tree is a yellow, bean- 
like pod, six to eight inches in length by 
one-half an inch in width. In it are nu- 
merous hard, dark seeds, and between them 
a considerable quantity of a yellow farina- 
ceous substance, sweet and agreeable to the 
taste. 

Where the tree abouuds these pods are 
eaten by all herbivorous animals, and in 
certain localities they serve as subsistence 
for human beings. 

He says that on the Colorado River, in the 
Mohave Valley, he found Indians making 
considerable use of this fruit for food. The 
pods were pounded together in a kind of mor: 
tar, the seeds and busks imperfectly sepa- 
rated, and the farinaceous substance made 
into a kind of cake, which closely resembled 
&@ preparation of corn meal, and tasted a 
little like it. The generic name of the mes- 
quit is said to be an old Greek one, ysed by 
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Dioscorides for the button bur, Tussilago 
petwites. 

Prosopis pubescens, another species of 
mesquit, called the screw pod and the tor- 
nilla, inhabits the valley of the Rio Grande, 
Western Texas, Arizona and Mexico; it isa 
small tree, or often not more than a small 
shrub, and is found chiefly on sandy or 
gravely bottom lands. 

The species reaches its greatest develop- 
ment within the United States in the val- 
leys of the Lower Colorado and Gila rivers. 
The wood is very heavy, hard and exceed- 
inzly brittle, and mostly used for fuel and 
fencing. 

Tne fruit or pod is used as fodder, and the 
Indians manufacture from it a flour simi- 
lar to that obtained from the other species, 
which to them is of much importance. 

We will notice one more species, because 
of its affiaity to the St. John’s bread, and 
that is the siliqua podded mesquit, Prosopis 
Siliquastrum, 

It is a native of Chile, and grows tothe 
hight of forty feet or more, and produces 
pods very valuable to the natives, who use 
it for food as well as fodder for animals, 
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THE DECLINE OF THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 


WHEN the tirst census of the United States 
was taken in 1790, about one-thirtieth of 
the population lived in towas of more than 
8,000 inhabitants. The last census shows 
that nearly one-third of the people of the 
United States now live in towns of that size 
or larger, while, in the north Atlantic 
States, more than half the population is 
urban. In Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and New York the increase of the city 
element is numerically greater than the 
total increase; that is, the rural population 
has actually decreased. This disproportion 
in the growth of city and country would 
appear more striking if townsof 4,000 or 
5,000 inbabitants and upward were trans 
ferred from the country to the city class, as 
they should be, since their inhabitants live 
under conditions which are distinctly 
urban. 

The growth of smaller towns and villages, 
as compared with the strictly rural popuia- 
tion, has been quite as well marked. Tak- 
ing an agricultural community like Sussex 
County, New Jersey, which is less than 
fitty miles from New York, it appears that 
the population has been practically at a 
standstill for sixty years, while the towns 
and villagesin the county bave increased 
many fold. This means that the farms 
have lost a great proportion of what the 
towns have gained. In addition to the 
relatively slow growth, and, in some cases, 
tothe actual deciine of the rural popula- 
tion, it is to be observed that the lands have 
decreased in value. Taking this county of 
Sussex in New Jersey, as an example, it is 
a fact worth considering that forty years 
ago, befure the inflated prices of war times, 
farmland there, which was fifteen or twenty 
miles distant from a railroad, was worth 
fifty per cent. more than 1t is to-day, altho 
it has convenient and direct railroad con- 
nection with this city. Nothing is plainer 
than the fact that the towns and cities are 
increasing in wealth, in population, and in 
influence at the expense of the rural com- 
munities. 

Prof. Rodney Welch contributed to 
the February number of The Forum a 
striking article on the changed condition 
of the American farmer. He drew a 
graphic picture of the liteon a New Eng- 
land farm fifty years ago, where the inhab 
itants seemed periectly independent because 
they were engaged in a husbandry which 
was domestic, and in which nearly eveiy- 
thing in the way of food and clothing ior 
the family was produced at home. There 
was no labor-saving machinery and littie 
ready money then in rural communities, 
but there was much local pride and a 
society which considered itself a trifle supe- 
rior in refinement and influence to that of 
tketowns. The love of land and forests, of 
orcbards and gardens, was inherited trom 
Enaglsh ancestors, and in the early years of 
the Republic, rural life was more highly 
esteemed than city life,.and it afforded 
gteater facilities for enjoyment ard for 
physical as well as intellectual develop- 
ment. Country phvsicians and country 
divines took rank with the great preachers 
and surgeons of the capitals. Nearly all 
the students in colleges and professional 
schcols came from rural districts, ard the 
graduates returned to the neighborhoods 
where they had spent their youth. Most of 
thee rly Presidents and Governors of States 


were farmers, and ip one early copgression- 
al @rectory a raj rity of the Senators and 
Representatives were farmerr, A large p)o- 
portion of the trustees «f the colleges were 

mers, and even professional men gave 
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some attention to agriculture, In short, 
men who lived on their own farms and se- 
cured a competency avd independence by 
the produce of their land were the most in- 
fluential class of the country. ~ 
But the country bas been losing its rela- 
tive importarce, and the migration to the 
towns has been rapidly accelerated during 
the last ten or twenty years. In many of 
the Western States farmers obtained land 
for little or nothing. and improved it with 
the intention of remaining there: but as 
they became indeper dent, they divided up 
their farms into smal] tracts, erected cheap 
buildings on them, and leased them to per- 
sons generally of foreign birtb. In this 
way, it is said that in the States of lllinois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa, more farms have heen 
deserted by their owners, altho for a differ- 
ent reason, than there have heen in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts. 
In these New England States farms have 
been abandoned because it no longer pays 
to cultivate them as they have been culti- 
vated. But, whatever the motive. the best 
blood of the country, and the very worst 
blood, teo finds its way to the cities. The 
terant-farmers wo are left in temporary 
charge of the land, have little interest in 
sustaining scbools of good charac er, or in 
improving the farms by erecting substantial 
buildings, or by planting orchards aud 
vineyards, or by setting out ornamental 
trees ard shrubs, They lease the Jand from 
vear to year. and bave no permanent inter- 
est in it. When a stately residence. sur 
rounded by lawns and pleasure grounds, is 
bow seen in the countrv, with evidences 
tbat it has recently been erected, it is prob- 
ably not the home of a farmer. It is more 
likely to be!oug to some raiser of fine steck, 
or to some man of wealth whe has remove 
from the city for his health’s sake or ia 
order to mavage a farm as a pastime. 
Wealtby farmers, like other people of 
means, desire the advantages of society, 
scbools and amusements of one kind or an 
other, and the town furnishes what the 
country fails to furnish for them. On the 
otber band, where a farm does not support 
its owner, be turns to the town for a more 
attractive opening for earning a livelihood. 
Tbus it happens that the farms in many 
parts of the country are passing out of the 
bands of proprietors and into the hands of 
a tenant class. Most persons past fifty 
years of age can recall some rural commu- 
pity the character of whose population bas 
entirely changed within their memory. 
The country gentleman, a term which we 
use for want ofa better one to designate 
the man who earned an easy competence by 
tilling bis own acres and who expected that 
bis land wouid be the home of bis desceua- 
ants for generations, has be-n supplanted 
by a class of men who seem to lack not only 
his love for the land and bis pride in it, but 
his stability of character, his public spirit, 
and his influen¢e.—Garden and Forest. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS 
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100 Pages. 40 Illustrations. 20 Short Chapters, 


Over 100,000 copies of this little book have 
been sold at ten cents each. We now pro- 
pose to put it in the hands of persons con- 
templating building. Send your address 
and we will mail you a copy free, together 
with our lithographic advertisement, which, 
in colors, represents the various styles of 
Metal Shingles and Roofing Sundries we 
manufacture. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Oo., 
No. 9 Clift St., New York City. 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 


OLDEST AND BEST 
FOR 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating, 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Atso steam Engines and 
Boilers of ali kinds and 
Machioery generally. 
Manufactured at the 
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For Boils, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
it will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
Al old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 
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CM. MOSEMAN & BRO. 


128 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR YOUR HORSE 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER USE 


HOME AND FOREIGN MAKE. 


Always on hand and ready 


for immediate delivery. 


HOUSEFURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
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D. &, WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second Stroct, Phila, Pa. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on & porta 
card, fhe name gnd address to. which b> 
would like the psper seni, 
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RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


lines, Ducobiiiie: amd. tieagmens, Undgeat- 
ness. a an ea pness. nm - 
td. MORSE BROS. Prop’rs, anton, Mass. 














NEW YORK. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
eals, For more than half acentury 
for superiority over all others. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD Noises cuneo 


heard, Successtul wheg allremedies fail, Sold 
only by FP. Hascox, 883 B’ way, N.Y. Write for book of prota REE 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. — 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO.,NEW YORK, 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANO® 





One Month, $0,309 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.(0 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00} Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2,00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kuown 
upon application. Address 

THE NDE PE VPS. 
251 Broadway, New York City, 


40 (812) 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream oftartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.— Latest U.S. Government Food 
Report. 





D TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
ferenstons Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
,, - FT the coaeny of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
i useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
LeBOSQUET 


BROS. T TING 


$i 3 AM 0 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
nn ys y 
Send tor Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 


BUGGIES wxweeee at2 Price 


A Good Top Buggy, $39 
Buy direct of FACTORY. Save MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 














A Goat Harness delivered ® 1.85 

Good $10 Buggy Harness 4.765 

ars me Team Harness 12.50 

4 890 — #,, Top Bu By 45.50 

Hy 2 Man 28.50 

ay, A ee 

EN) "exes a tes 0} y . 

GAY itoema ce” OS 

- Martin, mampton, N. ¥., writes: “ Highly plored witk 


en Top Poee- it 's h=tter then, the — Buggy sold here 
7s “3 No. 5 free cata 


U.S8 GG¥ & CARTCO. 


19 pu et., CINCINNATI, O, 


NATIONAL 
Gasoline Stoves. 


One valve conirols all the 


burners. 
Cannot get out of order. 
Mend for Catalogue. 






















\-4 
Manufactured by 


The National Vapor Stove & Mfg. Co, 


1116 to 1124 PAYNE AVENUE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 





fom 
— 
w 
= 
o2 Farmers, do your own Repairs. 


| ¥orge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
@XICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Til 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN 





Warehouses 
87 Joh N ¥ 
ts fab, Giles * 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





| 
| 





THE [NDEPENDENT. 


ESTERBROOK 2S <== 

















THE TOURIST. 





wan ripery No east METAL. 
Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00 


Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo, R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Mannfacturers 
NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 59th &t. 


CHICAGO : 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue 


TE AS. LADIES 


yet. DeoMe. PRESEN 7 
EVERY SORSORIBER: se © Grea —4 
ever offered to introduce 1GH-GRADE 








wOoD. Tyre re 
PRINTING PRESSES AD Devise rope 








EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 


ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used in all @ 


a er u alder enter Sa 





$F very co! 
Lowtnn by 31 iitus- 


ons how it is . 
Address NARRAGANSETT MCH. 
CO., 4 Sprague St.. Providence, R.I. 








Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
S. C. SMALL 


& Co., 
Boston.Mass- 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing. 


Dodd's 5 ee: Boston 





A SURE CURE 


“Wea 


FOR CATARRH. 


MARS WAS 





May 28, 1891. 
CUNARD LINE. 


£STABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 


From Boston every SATURDAY. 


Cabin ge $60 and epward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $35. ‘Steerage passengers 
Sasnes to and from ait -* - of Europe at very low 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York 





“The Thomas Foreign Tours,” 
llth Season. 
Summer Tours, Russia & Italy 
Fall Tour to Palestine. 
1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia.  % 


EUROPE, Tee. ee Root Round the 
21 


ti ree ‘tie kets. ng 
eting fac - Oe a 
_H. GAZE & SON, a0 Broad N.Y. (Est, 1844). _ 


“The Falls of “Hiarare ag 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, AntHony TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe tts, . D. WARNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent y tye on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty 
oO. W. RUGGLES, 
Passenger and Ticket ichi 
‘*The Niagara Falis Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


CHINA AND. JAPAN LINE 
from VANCOUVER, B. C., to 
YOKOHAMA, SHANGAAL, and HO} 
NEW YORK TO JAPAN IN 15 DAYS. 
a 











Central 














route. 
Lower rates. Sena for information. 
Intended sailings from Vancouver of the 
Steel Express steamships 


PARTHIA ( PE ndcccheséaddds beonsens June 3 
EMPRESS or BRAT cc ccgeccvcences son July 1 
EMPRESS OF INDIA..........00-seeeee0s July 2 
EMPRESS OF CHINA...........c0e0e0es Aug. 


E. V SKINNER, Goal Eastn Agt. 
Broadw: er: New Yi 
EVERETr ae Cc 7 and a Japan Frt Agt., 
24 Water St. 


KBR PARK & OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER, 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1891. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Kailroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both e'st and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore ard Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 

Rates $60, $75 and $40 a month, according to loca 
tion. Communications should be addressed to 
GEORGE D DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland. Md., up to June 10th: after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakiand, Garrett 
County, Md. 


Colorado, 
OREGON 4# WASHINGTON 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quick- 
ly and comiortably by the Chica- 
go, Union Pacitic & North-West- 
ern Line, over which Through 
Vestibuled Trains are run trom 
Chicago to Denver and Portland, 
Ore., without change, with 
Through Pullman  Drawing- 
Room Sleepers trom Chicago to 
San Francisco. Fast Time, New 
Pullman and Wagner Sleeping 
Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist 
Sleeping Cars, are features of the 
service given travelers via the 
Chicago & North-Western and 
Union Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent fer tickets and 
full information, or address 

















W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’! Pass'r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
R’y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PARR 


SNUEI 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 
aaeneenmnentenenen 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 























OVERMAK WHEEL CO., Maxers, 
queen, CHicoree Fas. =. 
AG, SPALDING & BROS., Srecu Sedtide. hare. 














